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DRAWING  THE  NET. 

The  specimen  of  wood  engraving  which  we  present  to  the 
readers  of  The  Everereen  this  month,  will  bear  a  close  exam* 
ination.  It  was  drawn  by  Brown,  a  young  painter  of  great 
merit,  and  engraved  by  Hooper.  It  depicts  an  actual  scene 
on  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Scottish  lochs.  The  hour  is  twi¬ 
light.  The  iisharmen  have  drawn  up  their  boats,  and  are 
about  folding  their  nets.  In  the  cottage  beyond,  the  smoke 
issuing  from  the  chimney  intimates  that  a  cheering  welcome 
awaits  them  there.  There  is  a  repose  and  beauty  in  the 
whole  composition,  which  might  be,  perhaps,  more  etfectively 
displayed  on  canvass;  but  the  cut  will  not  fail  to  be  admired 
by  all  who  know  the  ditiicu  ties  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
wood.  It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  this  department  that 
has  been  executed  in  the  United  States. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ERRORS; 

OR,  FACTS  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION. 


BT  JOHN  NEAL. 


“  The  self-educated  a»\>  the  self-created.  God  is  their 
teacher :  God,  and  the  stars,  and  the  skies,  and  all  things  in 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Stand  thou  apart — I  am  holier  than  thou  ! 
§aith  the  taught  of  man  to  the  taught  of  God.  Yet  the  self- 
educated  are  the  Little  Children,  so  ignorant  of  this  world’s 
guile,  and  so  brimful  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  everlasting 
truthfulness,  that  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Every 
man  must  educate  himself,  and  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  can 
educate  another.  My  Bible  is  the  Sky.” 

Having  read  thus  far,  I  flung  the  manuscript  upon  the  table, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  about  me  with  a  sensation  I 
never  shall  forget.  I  am  not  superstitious — my  nerves  are 
none  of  the  weakest — and  though  I  liked  not  the  stains  upon 
the  paper,  the  loneliness  of  my  apartment,  or  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  still  there  was  no  reason  for  the  shudder  that  passed 
over  me,  as  1  flung  the  paper  from  me,  and  threw  myself  back 
in  my  chair,  wondering  at  the  power  and  beasity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  deplorable  temper,  the  amazing  brightness,  and  the 
awful  catastrophe  it  revealed.  Had  I  expected  to  see  the 
spirit  of  the  author  standing  before  me  in  a  bodily  shape,  when 
I  looked  up,  I  could  not  have  been  more  troubled  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Had  I  believed  my  own  future  to  be  shadowed  forth 
in  the  fierce  writing,  I  could  not  have  been  more  awfully  im¬ 
pressed.  My  very  blood  ran  cold — the  hair  of  my  flesh  rose. 

“  Crushed  jewels  and  glittering  earth  ! — coiled  serpents, 
crested  with  carbuncles  and  dripping  with  starlight !  ”  said  I. 
Right  well  hath  he  described  himself.  And  then  how  won 
derful  that  I,  of  all  men  living ;  I !  who,  when  I  heard  a  part 
•f  the  story,  felt  as  if  I  would  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  but  to  take  such  a  man  by  the  hand,  notwithstanding 
his  great  and  grievous  transgressions ;  to  acknowledge  him 
as  a  brother;  and  to  link  my  fate  with  his,  through  good  re- 

f)ort  and  through  evil  report,  if  be  were  indeed  what  I  be- 
ieved  him  to  be,  before  the  unhallowed  splendors  of  his  ima¬ 
gination  hud  gone  out  forever  in  dust  and  ashes.  How  woh- 
derful  that  I,  even  I,  as  it  now  turns  out,  should  have  been 
his  destroyer! — that  I  should  have  known  him  well  in  his 
youth !— and  that,  in  all  human  probability,  had  I  never  crossed 
bis  path,  he  might  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  unacquainted 
with  his  own  astonishing  powers,  untroubled  with  ambition, 
and  wholly  indiflerent  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  or  have 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  left  asleep,  where  to  the 
last  he  prayed  to  be  left,  under  the  old  appletrees  that  over¬ 
shadow  the  window  where  I  first  saw  him  at  work  with  a 
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slate  upon  his  knee,  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions  lying  on  the  b*mch 
before  him,  and  a  pile  of  newspa])crs  intermixed  with  draw¬ 
ings  and  manuscript  essays  and  unfinisheii  poems  heaped  upon 
a  chair  at  his  elbow. 

And  all  this  I  am  to  look  upon,  am  I,  as  the  effect  of  chance, 
and  nothing  more  7— a  tissue  of  strange  and  startling  coinci¬ 
dences,  very  curious,  to  be  sure,  and  worth  mentitming  per¬ 
haps  in  a  newspaper,  but  hardly  worth  dwelling  up>n  with  a 
serious  countenance.  I  cannot  believe  it — I  will  not — 1  dare 
not.  If  men  are  to  be  haunuxl  in  this  way,  not  only  by  their 
deeds,  but  by  their  opinions — nay,  even  by  their  unpublished 
thoughts;  by  the  bcxliless  apparition  of  what  they  have  not 
so  much  believud,  as  imagined  perhaps  in  the  solitude  of  their 
midnight  chambers — and  breathe<l  only  in  the  ear  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  friendship,  or  devout  and  compassionate  love — what  is 
CO  become  of  us!  If  they  an!  to  be  pursued,  not  only  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  from  age  to  age,  but  from  Worhl  to  World 
— a$  they  most  assuredly  are — if  neither  time  nor  distance 
can  help  or  hide  them — if  thoughts  are  Spirits,  eternal 
Spirits!  which,  once  b«‘gotten,  are  immortal — once  con¬ 
jured  up,  are  incapable  of  being  laid  by  Man  or  Angel — once 
written  or  uttered,  breathed  or  looked,  the  idlest  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  all  after  ages,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Universe,  and 
like  the  Universe  itself,  imperishable— thon  do  I  choose  to 
believe  that  all  these  waywaid  accidents  an»l  marvellous  co¬ 
incidences  are  preappointed  teachings,  predetermined  revela¬ 
tions  and  warnings,  and  as  much  a  part  of  the  great  system 
established  by  God,  as  the  constellations  of  Heaven.  For 
after  all,  what  know  we  of  the  constellations  of  Heaven,  but 
from  the  occasional  glimpses  we  have  had  of  their  golden  path 
— glimpses  and  revelations,  not  to  the  borlily  but  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  eye  7 

Am  I  to  be  persuaded  now,  that  the  remarkable  dream  I 
had  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  so  many  years 
ago,  on  the  very  night,  as  it  appears  now  by  the  manuscript 
before  me,  duly  certified,  on  the  very  night,  and  so  far  as  1 
am  able  to  judge  by  a  comparison  of  the  ship’s  log  with  the 
date  mentioned  here,  on  the  very  hour  when  that  young  man 
destroyed  himself,  with  the  declared  purp<»se  of  returning  to 
earth  and  haunting  me,  if  it  were  permitted  to  him,  (for  the 
truth  of  which  I  refer  to  his  own  handwriting  in  the  paper 
before  me ) — am  I  to  be  persuaded  now,  I  ask,  by  any  mor¬ 
tal  power,  that  the  apparition  I  saw  in  my  sleep  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  declaim  purpose  and  violent  death  7  Asleep 
I  was — of  that  I  am  sure — of  that  I  never  entertained  a  se¬ 
rious  doubt — for  I  awoke  and  went  upen  deck  to  satisfy  my¬ 
self  that  I  had  not  been  dreaming.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight 
night — the  stillest  and  brightest  I  ever  saw.  I  found  the 
whole  crew  mustered  aft,  and  all  the  passengers  gathered 
about  the  Captain,  and  looking  into  the  sea.  We  were  be¬ 
calmed  i*i  the  very  centre  of  a  very  large,  luminous,  and  well- 
defined  circle ;  and  our  stout  ship  lay  perfectly  motionless, 
and  more  like  a  huge  distorted  shadow  spell-bound  in  the 
hoary  light,  and  just  ready  to  launch  headlong  into  the  im¬ 
measurable  depth  below,  than  like  the  ponderous  and  shapely 
thing  she  was. 

There  was  a  stillness  about  me  like  that  of  death ;  and  1 
was  pondering  the  matter  in  the  midst  of  that  charmed  circle, 
and  looking  overboard  to  see  what  held  our  mighty  ship  so 
still,  and  what  supported  her— for  she  appeared  as  if  hung  up 
between  the  stars  and  the  seas  for  the  winds  to  play  with — 
1  was  lost  in  thought  and  marvelling  at  the  distinctness  of  the 
dream— for  it  vas  a  dream  that  drove  me  upon  deck — of  that 
also  I  am  sure,  and  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I  ever 
thought  othensrise,  though  he  stood  before  me  as  plainly  and 
palpably  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life ;  yet  had  I  not  seen  him  for 
three  whole  years,  to  my  knowledge,  nor  thought  of  him  per¬ 
haps  for  a  twelvemonth ; — well,  I  was  looking  overi>oard  with 
the  rest,  as  I  said,  entirely  lost  in  thought,  when  a  shadow  fell 
upon  the  lighted  deck,  and  shot  along  underneath  my  very  feet 
as  it  seem^  to  me.  I  started  and  looked  up,  and  lo !  there 
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was  a  hurricane  among  the  stars,  and  a  shriek  I  never  shall 
forget,  and  the  next  moment  our  striped  flag  was  blown  to 
ribbons!  our  topsails  flying  loose!  our  decks  ail  afloat !  and 
our  brave  ship  rolling  and  plunging  with  her  broadside  to  the 
blast. 

I  had  well  nigh  forgotten  the  circumstances,  to  be  sure,  and 
might  never  have  thought  of  them  again,  (for  the  danger  was  all 
over  in  three  minutes,  though  we  were  bows  under  at  one 
time)  but  for  the  manuscript  now  lying  before  me;  nor  even 
then,  perhaps,  but  for  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the  very  day 
and  hour  of  that  young  man’s  death  happen  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  day  and  hour  of  that  remarkable  dream  ;  1 
say  exactly,  because,  upon  the  closest  calculation  by  the  ship’s 
log,  where  the  *  ichite  tqvall  ’  is  mentioned,  1  And  a  difl'er* 
ence  of  only  a  few  minutes  at  most. 

How  are  such  things  to  be  accounted  for?  As  mere  coin¬ 
cidences,  would  they  not  be  more  wonderful  than  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  revelations  ever  yet  supposed  to  be  made  of  the 
invisible  world?  What  combination  of  chances  will  explain 
this,  which  would  not  be  suflicient  to  explain  any  thing?  Let 
no  man  smile  at  the  credulity  of  another  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature,  until  he  himself  has  been  made  to  tremble  at  a  shadow 
— to  interrogate  the  darkness  with  sincerity  and  awe — and  to 
feel  that  Earth,  Sea  and  Sky,  for  aught  we  know,  are  full  of 
miniltering  angels ;  that  we  arc  beleaguered  by  them  all  our 
lives  long ;  and  that  every  whisper  we  bear  in  the  deep  still¬ 
ness  of  midnight,  and  every  sparkle  we  catch,  as  we  wander 
hither  and  thither  along  the  borders  of  the  Sea ;  and  every 
change  of  hue  or  shape,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  awful  Sky,  or  the 
everlasting  hills  in  their  burnished  armor  and  inaccessible 
ramparts;  or  the  green  and  glorious  earth,  when  the  strong 
wind  blows  over  it  in  midsummer,  and  huj^e  clouds  go  troop¬ 
ing  through  its  whole  length  and  breadth  like  bunded  giants; 
or  the  unclouded  wilderness  glowing  with  the  dyes  of  sunset 
and  reeking  with  autumnal  splepdors— are  but  the  compassion¬ 
ate  revelations — the  eternal  promptings  of  those  that  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  slumbering  nations  of  the  earth. 

That  this  manuscript,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  death,  a  sud¬ 
den  and  a  violent  death,  should  have  found  me  after  so  many 
years  of  wandering ;  and  found  me  too,  under  such  strange 
circumstances — me !  the  only  person  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  perhaps,  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  deciphei  it : 
and  the  only  human  being,  I  am  quite  sure,  who  ever  knew 
much  of  the  author’s  real  history ;  or  enough  to  make  him  at 
all  anxious,  as  1  acknowledge  I  was,  to  know  the  rest — is  in¬ 
deed  most  wonderful!  But  such  things  do  happen;  and 
.though  1  never  could  believe  them  before,  I  do  now ;  and  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  they  are  appointed  to  us,  it  may  be  for 
the  trial  of  our  faith,  it  may  be  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
hope,  or  that  our  belief  in  a  visible  retribution  may  become 
steadfast;  in  other  words,  I  believe  and  tremble;  and  for  my 
own  part,  1  confess  that  I  begin  to  regaid  it  as  a  duty,  a  high 
and  a  solemn  duty,  when  they  happen,  to  bear  witness  of  them ; 
and  this,  not  so  much  for  our  our  own  sake  as  for  that  of  oth¬ 
ers.  I  shall  do  so. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Wakefield— Gilbert  Wakefield— ran 
away  with  Miss  Turner  from  the  boarding-school — a  transac¬ 
tion  which  threw  all  England  into  a  paroxysm  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  far  exceeding  that  which  followed  the  intrigue  of  Col. 
Berkely  with  Miss  Foote,  or  even  the  extraordinary  marriage 
of  Lord  William  Lenox  with  Miss  Baton — it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  was  a  mystery  about  the  affair  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  occasional  speculation  from  that  day  to 
this,  and  yet,  has  never  been  cleared  up.  That  a  young, 
highly-gifted,  beautiful,  and  well-educated  girl,  just  turned  of 
rfxteen,  1  believe,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  her  senses, 
should  have  been  run  away  with  at  noonday,  by  a  perfect 
stranger — a  man  she  had  never  seen  before  ;  that  he  should 
be  able  to  prevail  upon  her  to  marry  him  at  once — he,  a  mere 
adventurer,  at  liest,  but  a  starving  outlaw,  and  she  a  wealthy 
heiress,  of  a  proud  family,  both  clever  and  accomplisled — all 
these  things  were  strange  enough,  almost  too  strange  for  be¬ 
lief;  but  what  were  they  in  comparison  with  the  other  facts 
4n  the  c  u»o?  It  will  Ite  remembered  that  the  youthful  bride¬ 
groom  betook  himself  to  France,  faF  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
exasperated  father,  w  ho  had  been  put  upon  a  wrong  scent ; 
that  he  held  undisputed  possession  of  his  young  bride  for  ^ 
whole  week,  and  tlien — after  all  that,  after  she  had  slept  in 
his  bosom  for  a  whole  week — was  it  not  wonderful,  astonish¬ 
ing,  past  all  bt'lief,  that  she  should  be  willing,  or  even  able  to 
leave  him — that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  part  with  her— to 
give  her  up— and  that  the — though  he  was  a  young,  hand- 
•ome,  higb-apirited  fellow,  and  passionately  fond  oi  her — that 


she  could  so  soon  be  made,  not  only  to  abandon  him  and  give 
him  up  for  ever,  but  actually  to  appear  against  him — thetri- 
vmphant  and  rejoicing  bridegroom  ! — in  a  crowded  Court 
of  Justice,  where  he  was  on  trial  for  his  life’.  That  he  was 
not  condemned  to  death — and  upon  her  testimony  alpne — the 
testimony  of  a  wedded  wife,  though  a  wronged  woman,  w  hose 
character  was  itself  in  issue,  and  liable  to  be  blasted  for  ever 
on  the  spot — w  as  wholly  ow  ing  to  the  fact,  as  it  afterward  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  father  was  j>ersuaded,  and  through  him  his 
Majesty’s  Atforriey  General,  by  an  “  eloquent  and  compas¬ 
sionate  stranger,”  to  proceed  against  the  unhappy  man  for 
’taking  away  a  woman  child  unmarried,’  under  415  W’il. 
and  Mary,  C.  8,  which  is  not  a  capital  ofl'ence,  instead  of  tid¬ 
ing  him  for  a  ’forcible  abduction  and  marriage,’  under  3 
Hen.  V11.,C  2  :  so  that  the  poor  fellow  escaped  a  halter,  and 
was  let  oft’ with  a  small  fine  and  three  years’  imprisonment. 

How  astonishing! — his  wedded  wife,  sanctified  and  conse¬ 
crated  for  a  whole  week — traveling  with  him  hy  day  over  the 
most  frequented  roads  of  England — lodging  at  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  hotels  on  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares — going 
abroad  openly,  and  within  the  reach  of  succor  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  by  night  and  by  day;  and  then,  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  that  little  week,  that  brief  holyday  of  absolute  and  sur¬ 
rendering  love,  turning  away  from  him  with  loathing  and  ab¬ 
horrence,  and  casting  him  oft’  utterly,  child  though  she  was — 
the  woman  of  a  week  at  best — and  giving  him  up  wnthout  a 
sigh  or  a  tear,  to  be  hunted  through  the  earth  for  a  felon  and 
a  fugitive;  and  then  to  be  tried  for  his  life — herself  the  only 
witness  against  him — herself!  the  timid  and  trembling  girl, 
who  had  slept  in  his  bosom  night  after  night,  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  complaint  or  a  single  cry  of  reproach — can  it  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that,  when  all  these  facts  came  out  and  were  pub 
lished  to  the  world,  people  were  dissatisfied  ?  that  they 
felt  as  if  there  was  something  to  be  explained — a  mystery 
which  no  heart  could  fathom,  and  which,  at  some  future  day, 
like  murder,  must  out  ? 

Years  have  gone  by  since  these  transactions  happened— 
many  years;  and  two  of  the  principal  actors  have  passed  away 
from  the  earth.  Most  of  the  particulars  are  forgotten,  or  re¬ 
membered  only  when  they  happen  to  be  mentioned,  as  they 
always  are,  with  an  expression  of  unqualified  astonishmei.t 
that  the  mystery  has  never  yet  bt'en  explained.  But  the  day 
of  concealment  is  over.  Tbe  seal  of  death  is  broken — and  the 
tnith  shall  be  know  n,  where  it  ought  to  be  known,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences. 

1  have  only  to  add,  that  the  manuscript  reached  me  nearly 
five  years  ago,  having  been  accidentally  met  with  by  a  person 
who  knew  me  in  England;  that  it  explains  itself ;  that  I  dare 
not  publish  the  w  hole,  now,  and  will  not  even  try  to  abridge  it ; 
and  tliat  the  few  brief  passages  1  am  about  to  ofler  now,  are 
given  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  remainder,  and 
to  try  the  accuracy  of  the  author.  If  he  can  be  contradicted, 
let  him — and  I  will  throw  the  manuscript  into  the  fire.  But 
he  cannot.  There  is  that  in  the  language  of  simple  truth  wliich 
cannot  Ihj  mistaken  ;  that  in  the  bearing  of  a  sincere  and  faith¬ 
ful  man,  which  disposes  even  the  prejudiced  to  tieat  him 
with  respect,  and  to  listen  to  him  with  patience. 

On  referring  to  the  manuscript,  I  open  at  once  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage.  Let  the  truth  of  this  be  inquired  into,  and 
by  that  we  may  judge  of  the  rest. 

“  April  5,  1827.  I  am  getting  weary  of  the  play-house  ;  I 
begin  to  hate  the  opc*ra.  A  whole  month ! — every  night  for  a 
whole  month,  have  1  wandered  frem  theatre  to  theatre,  from 
opera  to  concert,  and  stilf  she  escapes  me.  I  have  just  seen 
my  countryman,  ilackett,  in  his  first  appearance  at  Covent 
Garden.  He  was  well  received  at  first,  and  told  his  Yankee 
stories  capitally — played  Sylvester  Daggerwood  with  a  fine, 
free,  dashing  spirit,  and  got  hissed  oft*  by  the  galleries.  But 
they  do  not  understand  him  yet,  and  he  knows  it.  His  imi¬ 
tations  of  Kean  are  admirable,  though  not  so  good  upon  the 
stage,  they  say,  as  in  a  room.  His  Macready,  tolerable — 
pretty  fair;  very  tiresome  to  me — very.  Wonder  what  the 
papers  will  say  to-morrow  ;  I  saw  a  writer  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle  wide  awake  in  the  pit.  We  shall  see  to-morrow; 
and  if  they  don’t  treat  him  fairly,  hang  me  if  they  hear  the 
last  of  it  very  soon.  Had  a  long  conversation  yesterday,  with 
H.  He  tells  me  he  was  liberally  educated,  and  was  intended 
for  tbe  bar;  that  he  gave  up  the  plan,  however,  and  betook 
himself  to  trade  up  river,  as  he  calls  it,  became  a  player — 
oddly  enough^ he  confesses — and  now,  with  a  high  presto! 
and  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump,  finds  bimself  engaged  for  a 
night  or  two  at  our  largest  English  theatre.  He  married  a 
woman  who, was  a  singer  upon  the  stage  when  a  child.  Simp 
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son  (of  the  Park)  promised  her  an  engagement,  after  H.  had  ! 
met  with  a  failure  in  business,  and  just  when,  on  account  of  his 
capital  knack  at  storj'-telling,  his  friends  were  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  go  upon  the  stage  and  tell  his  stories  there. — 
‘Very  well,’ said  H.  to  the  proposition  of  Simpson,  ‘  very 
well,  that’t  your  sort;  and  I’ll  play,  too!’  ‘  No,’  said  Simp¬ 
son,  trying  hard  to  discourage  him.  He  persisted — played — 
and  failetl.  Scared  stiff,  unable  to  express  himself — I  give 
his  own  words — went  home,  thought  over  the  afi'air  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end— put  on  his  night-cap— and  resolved  to  try 
again.  Got  fairly  launched  at  last  with  Barnes  in  the  two 
Dromios,  and  was  obliged  to  rely  on  what  from  his  heart  he 
abominated — imitations — appeared  in  Liverfiool,  &c.  &e. — 
Thank  God,  I  have  only  two  letters  to  my  name.” 

April  6.— Here  we  have  it,  sure  enough!  Let  us  see  what 
the  Morning  Chronicle  says:  “This”  (the  part  of  Sylvester 
Daggerwood)— “  this  was  something  the  house  could  under¬ 
stand,  and  the  performer  recovered  a  good  deal  of  his  lost 
ground,  for  the  whole  house  appeared  desirous  of  doing  im¬ 
partial  and  even  lenient  justice.  Mr.  H.  began  by  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Kean  in  Richard  HI.,  and  gave  the  first  soliloquy  with 
good  success;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  almost  any 
body  can  forge  Kean’s  voice  and  deportment.”  (True! — but 
can  almost  any  body  in  a  bob-coat  with  a  rugged  sleeve,  and 
pantaloons  a  world  too  short,  so  counterfeit  Kean  himself, 
voice,  look  and  all,  that  his  best  friends  would  be  puzzled  to 
tell  which  is  whic.b — for  all  this  Hackett  can  do !)  “  And,” 

—continues  the  M.  C. — “and  the  fault  lay  in  the  style  of 
caricature.  Mr.  H  gave  us  much  less  of  a  more  difficult,  ye/ 
a  more  faithful  imitation  of  Macready.  Here  he  did  not 
exaggerate  at  all,  and  gave  his  original’s  hard  pronunciation 
and  severe  manners  with  gi-eat  accuracy  ....  United  opinion 
4  in  favor  of  his  person — an  acquisition  to  the  stage.”— And  all 
^  this,  we  are  to  take  for  good  wholesome  English,  hey  ? — I  beg 
to  be  excused — I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  The  writer  is  a 
blockhead — I  suspected  as  much  before.  *  *  *  My  Bible  is 
the  sky.”  *  ”  * 

“  The  people  say  prin-cess*  here — why  notpeer-cs*’  ?  Had 
the  strangest  dream  last  night.  I  fell  asleep  thinking  of  her — 
and  when  I  awoke  found  myself  chilled  to  the  hearT,  my  feet 
cold,  and  the  fire  all  gone  out.  Dreamt  I  stood  at  one  end 
of  a  long  bridge,  over  which  the  population  of  a  considerable 
town  were  obliged  to  dance,  cne  by  one,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
military  chieftain.  They  obeyed — every  man,  woman  and 
child — priest  and  Levite — ^Jew  and  Gentile — methodist  and 
quaker — old  and  young — the  coquette  and  the  sailor — the 
lame,  the  blind  and  the  halt — and  each  had  an  air  of  his  own, 
and  a  step  of  his  own.  I  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life. 

I  woke  by  tumbling  out  of  my  chair,  at  the  sight  of  a  tall  thin 
man,  walking  a  minuet,  witli  his  head  thrown  back  and  hold¬ 
ing  on  the  Haps  of  his  coat.  Another,  a  fat  woman — rolled 
ever-— absolutely  waddling  and  waltzing,  from  one  end  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other.  But  I  saw  that  blessed  girl — I  divamed 
of  her — and  I  was  happy.  There  are  streams  that  wander, 
only  to  find  their  way  back  with  augmented  volume  to  the 
parent  fountain.  I  may  sleep — I  may  dream — but  my  thoughts 
never  wander  for  an  hour  without  returning  in  a  tumult.”  *  ” 

*  *  ‘  9th — saw  Velluti  in  11  Crociato  in  Egitto  :  boyish, 

with  very  long  arms.  How  I  ached  w'hile  the  pnint«‘d  opera 
girls  were  dancing  round  him  and  leering  at  him.  I’oqr  fel- 
lew  !  It  gave  me  a  bad  cold  I  verily  believe.  He  has  taken 
the  small-pox,  said  Mrs.  A.  tome  the  other  day.  Ah,  said  I, 
then  he  is  much  to  bo  pitied.  Not  so  bad,  was  it?  Voice  not 
so  disagreeable  as  1  expected — a  sensible  jar  nevertheless,  a 
sort  of  metallic  vibration.”  *  *  »  »  » 

“  Saw  her  for  a  moment — could  not  get  near  enough  to  speak 
with  her.  That  blockhead  of  a  Thwaites — he  wants  to  se¬ 
cure  me  for  the  Morning  Herald,  as  a  regular  correspon«lent. 
He  be  hanged ! — had  the  impudence  to  ask  me  what  would 
be  a  good  name  for  a  new  Sunday  paper.  The  bootjack,  said 
I — or  the  bombardier.  By  the  way  though,  that  would  be  a 
capital  name.  It  would  be  sure  to  make  way  for  itself,  like 
a  ship  load  of  Congreve  rockets.  Nobody  likes  to  stop  a  cannon¬ 
ball,  though  it  happens  to  be  set  in  motion  with  a  kick.  But 
for  him — the  fool! — I  should  have  obtained  at  least  a  look  of 
recognition— perhaps  a  smile — for  she  knew  I  was  watching 
her :  I  could  see  it  in  the  subdued  lustre  of  her  dark  dream¬ 
ing  eye — the  occasional  seriousness  that  stole  like  a  shadow 
over  her  transparent  temples — in  the  manner  she  toyeil  and 
coquetted  with  her  glove.  Everything  betrayed  her,  and  now 
that  I  know  where  and  when  there  is  hope  of  meeting  her, 
by  all  that  I  reverence  in  woman,  I  will  see  her,  and  talk 
with  her  face  to  face,  and  succeed  or  perUh !” 


“  What  a  narrow  esciqie  !  I  saw  N—  at  adistar«'e  onhpfHe- 
back ;  by  my  faith  but  the  fellow  sits  a  hwrse  bravely !  After 
waiting  a  month  to  see  Leslie,  took  this  oppurtunity,  and  called 
at  his  painting  room,  «)nly  to  hear  that  if  I  had  arrived  a  few 
minutes  before,  1  sliould  have  met  N.  himself,  who  was  just 
then  gallopping  round  tlie  corner— Saying  this,  he  led  n>e  to 
the  window  and  {minted  him  out  to  me,  adding,  with  yierfect 
sc'riousness,  that  it  wouhl  give  him  great  |>h*asure  to  bring  ua 
acquainted.  Fudge!  How  little  do  they  sus|H‘cI  that  I  am 
their  country  men — that  I  am  under  tlie  h«‘aviest  obligations  to 
that  half  cru/.y  fellow ;  or  that  I  have  avoided  him  for  six 
months,  ever  since  1  knew  »>f  his  arrival,  indeed,  with  the 
greatest  pt)ssible  care,  though  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  know  me  were  I  to  plant  myself  before  him,  face  to 
face,  ’.n  the  light  of  day!  No,  no!  it  is  quite  im{H>8sible  that 
he  should  recognize  me  here.  1  have  grown  much  older— 

.  older  and  wiser  I  hope.  Day  by  day  the  alteration  gims  on— 
1  feel  it — I  see  it — 1  am  beginning  to  look  u|i«n  myself  as  a 
stranger,  and  desire  to  livt*— only  just  hing  enough  to  falsify 
every  one  of  his  jiredictions,  and  then  to  prt?sent  mywlf  b^ 
fore  him,  with  all  my  glittering  trophies  blazing  in  my  hand!” 

‘  How  little  does  he,  or  Newton,  or  Leslie,  or  West,  imagine 
that  the  man,  who  is  so  pestered  for  his  autograph,  and  so  an¬ 
noyed  by  their  countrymen,  Williams,  Bates,  and  the  rest  of 
that  crew — the  merchant-princes  of  the  day — is  himself  an 
American!  and  not  only  an  American,  but  a  «*lf-educated  man 
— a  boy,  rather,  from  the  work-shop  of  a  country  village  !  ” 
(Poor  fellow !) 

“Sept.  4. — It  is  accomplished!  what  a  womh'rful  creature 
she  is.  I  have  met  her  day  aft»T  day,  fur  nearly  a  month,  and 
this  morning.  I  received  a  gentle  intimation,  that  the  neigh- 
borhiKxl  of  Dorking  is  exceedingly  |>Ieusunt,  and  well  worth  a 
traveler’s  attention,  at  this  particular  s«‘usun  of  the  year.  To 
Dorking  I  go,  therefore,  this  blessed  day — and  a  blessed  day 
it  is  indeed,  for  more  reasons  than  oue— George  tells  me  I 
must  he  at  the  coach-office  by  two  and  a  half — no  grace. 

“Sept.  5.— I  must  put  u{K)n  record  a  brief  outline  of  my 
experience  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  The  beauty  and 
strangeness  of  the  landscape  as  you  near  the  hills  of  Surrey— 
thi' — the — what  shall  I  say?  It  is  not  English.  For  ten 
miles,  before  we  reached  the  village,  you  would  have  thought 
you  were  any  where  on  earth  but  in  England.  We  arrived  a 
quarter  before  seven  at  the  princi{ml  hotel — a  wretched  inn  at 
the  best.  I  would  sooner  put  uji  at  the  snug  little  ale-house 
I  see  yonder.  In  America,  travelers  complain  of  being  sarred 
out  w  ith  a  public  tooth-brush  ;  but  how  much  worse,  1  should 
be  glad  to  know,  is  a  public  tooth-brush  than  a  public  hair¬ 
brush,  or  public  sheets  and  pillow-casi's,  chamber-maids  and 
towels  ?  Nay,  how  much  worse  than  to  be  obliged  to  use,  not 
only  the  same  napkins,  smeared  with  soft  soap  and  just 
slicked  over  with  a  cold  iron,  but  the  same  wash-ball,  if  not 
the  very  same  water,  that  other  people  have  been  rinsed  with  ? 
Faugh ! — English  inns,  upen  the  whole,  are  better  than  ours — 
upon  the  whole — and, of  a  correspondentc  lass,  ratlier  cheaper; 
but  some  of  the  best  are  dark,  filthy  and  detestable.  Give  me 
the  lowliest  and  simplest  for  my  money.  They  are  sure  to  be 
the  cleanliest,  and  the  servants  especially,  the  rose-cheeked 
chamber-maid,  with  her  snowy  apron,  snug  little  cap  and 
smart  ribbon,  by  far  the  most  attentive  and  obliging. 

Met  with  Austin,  the  Utilitarian  barrister,  whose  papers  on 
jurisprudence  in  the  Westminster  Review,  have  attracted  so 
much  attention.  A  man  of  talents,  but  lazy — afflicted  with 
bad  health,  and  what  is  harder  to  bear,  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  combination  of  self-distrust  and  arrogance  mortal  man 
ever  heard  of.  His  wife,  a  magnificent  Woman,  has  a  decided 
relish  for  literature,  and  especially  for  German  literature  In 
that  slcgmay  greatly  suq>ass  her  husband.  1  have  told  her  so, 
and  what  is  more,  that  it  will  be  her  own  fault  if  she  is  not 
greatly  distinguished  by  and  by  as  an  original  writef.  Why 
should  she  stoop  to  the  compilation  of  little  Spanish  phrase- 
books,  or  to  the  translating  Ugo  Foscolos  papers  into  English 
foi  the  Eidinboro’  Review,  when,  if  she  would  bnt  believe 
mo,  she  might  occupy  one  of  the  highest  places  in  original 

English  literature?  (Poor  W -  evidently  refers  to  Mrs. 

Austin — Sarah  Austin — who  has  since  been  so  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  by  her  own  writings  as  well  as  by  her  translations  in 
that  very  department  of  literature  which  he  thought  her  so 
well  qualified  to  engage  in — the  German). 

Mr.  Austin,  Utili&rian  as  he  is,  acknowledges  with  perfect 
seriousness  that  it  makes  him  quite  melancholy  to  see  such 
high  cultivation  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
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folk !  It  shows  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  ^leople !—  | 
You  may  laugh,  but  the  man  is  right  after  all.  If  wages  were  j 
not  se  very  low,  they  could  not,  and  would  not  employ  their  | 
time  in  this  way.  “  But,”  he  adds  with  a  sneer — but  the 
country  is  beautiful  and  picturesque  to  such  as  Irving  and 
other  Americans  with  poetry  in  their  blood,  or  wishing  so  to 
appear.”  I  give  his  own  language — his  very  words. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  never  saw 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  a  goodly  portion  of  this  neigh* 
borhood.  I  have  passed  fifty  cottages  to-day,  I  verily  believe, 
the  tallest  of  which  did  not  exceed  six  feet  from  the  dwr 
atep  to  the  blossoming  eaves — and  most  of  them  are  literally 
half  smothered  in  foliage,  the  convolvulus  tri-color,  the  grape 
and  the  woodbine.  They  were  all  nestling  by  the  way-side 
within  reach  of  the  traveller;  and  all  the  roads,  whether  broad 
or  narrow,  hereabouts,  are  overshadowed  by  the  most  luxu¬ 
riant  and  beautiful  hedges  1  ever  saw,  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  here  of  generous  wild  shrubbery,  and  there  of  thorn, 
large  portions  of  which  I  da  believe,  exceeded  the  average 
growth  of  our  white  birch  in  New-Hampshire.  At  times,  as 
1  wandered  about  mile  after  mile  through  these  green  paths 
and  silent  solitary  lanes,  the  only  public  roads  they  have,  I 
could  see  nothing  at  all  of  the  country  for  hours  together.  On 
my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  were  walls  of  living  verdure, 
like  the  walls  of  that  sea  through  which  the  children  of  Israel 
worked  their  passage,  and  they  kept  turning  and  closing  be¬ 
fore  and  behind  me,  at  every  step,  much  as  1  suppose  the  sea 
would  if  it  were  repelled  from  every  side  of  a  1  rampling  host. 
Yet  were  there  a  plenty  of  little  nooks  and  shadowy  dim  cavi¬ 
ties  and  baby-hjuses  along  the  whole  way,  and  here  and  there 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  white  gate;  or  a  lawn,  perhaps,  rolled 
and  shaven  beautifully  smooth,  and  grouped  with  clumps  of 
trees  and  patches  of  low  shrubbery ;  or  a  stream  of  bright 
water,  with  deer  loitering  along  the  sides,  and  pricking  up  their 
ears  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger’s  foot-fall,  and  staring  him 
out  of  countenance  with  their  large  lamping  eyes — eyes,  by 
the  by,  which  always  remind  me  of  hers — and — by  the  way — 
what  an  astonishing  girl  she  is !  1  never  did  see  any  body 

like  her.  So  young,  so  gifted,  so  accomplished,  so  child-like, 
and  so  womanly.  And  yet — some  how  or  other — I  know  it 
is  wrong,  and  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  to  say  so,  after 
all  that  has  happened — and  yet  1  am  nut  altogether  satisfied. 

Dorking  Church,  after  nightfall,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  pic¬ 
tures  I  ever  did  see,  that  *8  fact.  Were  I  called  upon  to  dtv 
scribe  it  in  the  fewest  words,  I  should  say  it  was  a  sort  of  ca¬ 
thedral  in  miniature — a  village  cathedral.  There  were  troops 
of  young  children  laughing,  and  romping,  and  chasing  one 
another  about  among  the  tombs,  and  tumbling  over  the  graves ; 
and  some  with  little  babies  in  their  arms  were  playing  bu-|)eep 
as  merry  as  grigs.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  covered  with 
planks  lettered.  The  fences  about  here  strike  me  as  the  most 
remarkable  I  have  met  with ;  and  1  am  quite  a  connoisseur  in 
fences,  having  counted  no  less  than  sixty-tliree  varieties  in 
riding  from  my  old  father’s  to  Newburypoit — New-England — 
a  distance  of  only  forty-five  miles  at  must.  These  are  of  oak, 
about  as  thick  as  our  New-Hampshire  shingles,  and  they  are 
always  mended  up,  as  we  should  mend  a  flour  barrel,  with  a 
sort  of  thin  oak  staves.  W ood  must  be  confounded  scarce 
here — at  this  rate  how  much  would  a  tooth-pick  come  to  ? 
I  must  bo  careful  of  mine — not  that  I  am  likely  to  have  occa 
sion  for  it  long ;  but  it  was  given  to  me  by  father,  and  fur  his 
sake  1  should  be  sorry  to  part  with  it.  Must  of  these  fences 
look  old  and  weather-worn,  and  are  covered  with  patches  of 
beautiful  moss,  growing  in  the  sunshine,  rish,  abundant  shrub¬ 
bery,  set  thick  with  blue  and  yellow  flowers  all  along  the 
way  side. 

If  this  be  your  true  English  landscape,  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  I  never  had  the  least  idea  of  the  truth  before.  Hitherto 
the  landscapes  of  England  have  been  but  a  larger  sort  of 
chess-boards  to  me — with  here  and  there  a  feutlal  dormitory 
overshadowing  and  palsying  the  inheritance  of  thousands. 
Here,  in  this  region,  we  have  New-England  skies,  a  chalky 
toil,  treeless  elevation,  and  sheer  barrenness,  with  red  brick 
houses — N.  B.  The  bricks  are  not  often  red  here — those  of 
Conder  are  a  dirty  yellow.  Even  the  language  reminds  me 
of  home.  The  people  say  ‘  /  wunt'  and  ‘  that  are,’  so' that 
I  begin  to  feel  as  if  New-England  cannot  be  afar  off— not  so 
veiy  far  after  all.  As  I  live,  there  goes  a - ” 

Here  the  manuscript  suddenly  breaks  off,  and  it  appeared 
by  the  next  day’s  entry,  that  Miss  T.,  as  he  calls  her,  went 
by  on  horseback  ;  that  be  followed,  and  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  interview  with  her,  by  the  help  of  her  groom 
But  enough— >1  see  plainly  that  1  cannot  make  a  suificient 


number  of  extracts  now  to  render  the  tale  complete,  or  even 
to  explain  the  mystery  as  I  intended.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  appears  by  the  journal  of  this  unhappy  but  most 
extraordinary  youth,  whose  name  I  would  rather  not  give  just 
now,  that  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  he  so  frequently  mentions — that  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  grew  dissatisfied  with  her,  and  charged  her  with  co 
quetry — in  fact  with  jilting  him,  or  intending  to  jilt  him — that 
an  estrangement  followed — and  that  one  day  he  happened  to  be 
mistaken  three  several  times  for  another  person,  by  the  name 
of  Wakefield — Gilbert  Wakefield — he  felt  curious  to  see  that 
individual — that  he  did  see  him  just  at  the  time  when  his 
quarrel  with  Miss  T.  was  at  the  highest;  that  when  he  and 
Mr.  Wakefield  met,  both  were  alike  astonished  at  the  resem¬ 
blance,  a  resemblance  not  only  of  manner  and  look,  but  of 
stature,  voice  and  age.  That  soon  after  this,  they  grew  irti- 
maie,  and  that  one  day,  at  the  suggestion  of  Wakefield, 
who  it  appears  had  b^ome  partially  acquainted  with  the 
correspondence  carried  on  with  Miss  T.,  they  agreed  to  per¬ 
sonate  each  other  in  a  frolic,  and  try  to  impose  themselves 
each  upon  some  friend  of  the  other. 

Being  provided  with  certain  letters,  facts,  and  other  cre¬ 
dentials,  our  unfortunate  countryman  set  off,  it  appears,  and 
actually  succeeded  in  passing  a  whole  hour  at  the  house  of 
Wakefield’s  brother-in-law,  without  being  discovered.  It  fur¬ 
ther  appears  that,  on  or  about  the  very  same  day,  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field,  being  furnished  with  one  of  Miss  Turner’s  letters  to 

W - .  contrived  to  obtain  that  disastrous  interview  with  her 

in  a  post-coach,  while  she  was  on  her  way  to  school,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  her  elopement  and  marriage  :  that  several  days  went 
over  InTore  she  discovered  the  imposture,  owing  partly,  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  travelled,  and  partly  to  the  necessity 
of  disguise:  that  when  she  did  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  she  became  well  nigh  frantic  with  rage  and  shame,  and 
threatened  to  kill  herself — nay,  actually  made  the  attempt, 
once  with  a  knife,  once  by  throwing  herself  out  of  the 
window— -that,  alarmed  at  the  probable  consequences  of  her 
death,  Wakefield  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  her — yielded 
little  by  little — and  finally  consented  to  give  her  up— -not  to 
his  betrayed  friend,  but  to  her  enieged  father :  and  that  our 
unhappy  countryman,  the  author  o^'  the  manuscript,  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  this,  by  means  of  a  letter  sent  by  the 
wretched  girl  from  Calais — that  he  pursued  the  monster — 
compelled  him  to  an  immediate  and  everlasting  separation— 
and  that,  having  done  this,  and  having  avenged  himself  on 
Wakefield  by  saving  his  lif e-^fov  he,  it  would  seem,  was  the 
“eloquent  and  compassionate  stranger”  mentioned  in  the 
newspaper  account  of  the  time,  who  prevailed  upon  the 
father,  for  the  sake  of  his  child,  to  prose<‘ute  for  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  instead  of  a  capital  offence — and  having  made  a 
fiithful  record  «>f  the  whole  irnnsnetion,  sealed  it  up,  and 
addressed  it  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  give  it  to  the 
world,  one  day  or  another— and  by  all  means  before  it 
should  be  Jtoo  late,"  he  went  deliberately  to  his  lodgings, 
ordereil  a  warm  bath,  opened  the  temporal  artery  and  bled  to 
death. 

Ail  these  things  appear  by  the  manuscript :  but  then  they 
are  s®  strangely  intermixed  with  a  multitude  of  other  matters, 
which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  story,  that  1  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  separate  them.  All  I  can  do  at  present, 
I  have  dune.  But  before  I  throw  aside  the  pen— perhaps  for¬ 
ever — allow  me  to  add,  that  so  far  as  I  have  b^n  able  to 
satisfy  myself,  the  early  history  of  poor  W.— for  his  name 
was  W.  too,  as  well  a-s  that  of  the  man  who  had  so  deeply 
injured  him— was  no  whit  less  extraordinary  than  his  death. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  know  of 
nothing— that  1  have  read  of  nothing— that  I  have  heard  of 
nothing  in  the  wildest  inventions  of  German  or  Eastern  Fable, 
to  be  c  impared  with  a  portion  of  it.  One  circumstance 
alone,  would  lie  sufficient  to  show  the  mans  true  character. 
Having  determined  to  destroy  himself,  at  a  certain  time,  in  a 
certain  way,  he  did  so,  and  kept  a  faithful  record  of  his  sen¬ 
sations,  thoughts,  hopes  and  misgivings,  day  by  day,  up  to  the 
very  hour,  and  moment,  when,  according  to  what  he  had  re¬ 
solved  upon,  three  months  before,  he  destroyed  himself.—— 

I  Need  I  say  more  ? 

j  College  Joke — They  have  at  the  very  head-quarters  of 
Orthodoxy,  Oxford,  sayings  which  would  be  termed  profane 
any  where  else.  For  instance — when  a  tradesman  has  grown 
rich  by  trusting  the  scholars,  they  say,  “  that  his  faith  hath 
made  him  whole.” 
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Well,  thank  Heavens  and  Mr.  Gurney,  locomotion  will 
•oon  be  conducted  on  less  perilous  principles,  and  steam  will 
supercede  the  functions  of  that  must  terrihc  of  all  animals, 
whether  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  or  centipedes — the  horse.  O 
how  delij^htful  it  will  be  to  ride  on  a  charger  which  can  neither 
bite,  or  kick,  or  start,  or  rear,  or  run  away  ! — unless  you  fancy 
it.  What  comfort  thus  to  bestride,  as  it  w(ye,  an  ambling  tea¬ 
kettle,  or  a  bubbling  but  docile  boiler,  instead  of  that  wild,  ca¬ 
pering,  self-willed  monster,  whose  chief  pastime  appears  to  be 
to  give  his  rider  as  much  uneasiness  as  he  can  while  he  car* 
ries  him,  and  to  fling  him  from  his  back  as  soon  as  he  finds  a 
convenient  opportunity.  Commend  me  to  a  horse  of  metal, 
if  you  will — but  then  it  must  belong  to  the  mineral  and  not  the 
animal  kingdom.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  the  tea-kettle 
prancing  or  capricoling,  if  I  myself,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
that  amenable  steed,  were  the  originator  of  those  frolics,  and 
could  put  an  end  to  them  in  a  moment  of  my  own  free-will, 
whenever  my  Pegasus  became  too  hot  and  spirited,  by  the 
curb  of  a  safety-valve.  Nay,  perhaps  I  should  fancy  to  dis¬ 
port  myself  sometimes  in  Hyde  Park,  (I  do  not  think  I  would 
venture  it  in  the  streets,)  and  would,  like  other  Nimrods,  feel 
an  anxiety  to  exhibit  my  kettlemanship  and  chivalry  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fair.  But,  indeed,  this  desire  for  display  is  child¬ 
ish,  and  I  would  seek  to  restrain  it,  as  far  as  the  hot  blood  and 
impetuosity  of  youth,  its  disregard  of  danger,  its  thoughtless, 
adventurous,  daring,  though  generous  and  gallant  spirit,  would 
allow  me.  The  legitimate  object  of  riding,  whether  blood  or 
steam  give  vigor  to  the  horse,  is  locomotion,  or  the  safe  and 
perhaps  speedy  transference  of  our  persons  from  place  to  place. 
Certain  moditications  of  this  principle  may  be  looked  upon  as 
embellishments,  but  sure  1  am,  that  while  they  do  nut  tend  to 
enhance  velocity,  they  signally  contribute  to  the  amount  of  risk. 

What  can  possibly  induce  sensible  young  men,  or  young  men 
at  all,  to  put  their  necks  in  jeopardy,  by  mounting  on  the  back 
of  those  half-tamed  animals  which  you  see  plunging  through 
the  most  crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis  I  I  really  cannot 
catch  a  glimmering  of  their  motives.  Sympathy  does  not 
vouchsafe  me  a  single  clue  whereby  to  conceive  them.  Mark 
that  wild  filly,  how  she  throws  up  her  head  !  Look  at  that 
beast,  which  glares  sideways  at  you  with  the  whites  of  its 
eyes !  Listen  to  that  black  fiend  how  he  squeals,  and  that 
grey  madcap  how  she  whinnies  !  What  a  splutter  that  piebald 
demon  is  making  on  the  pavement  with  his  hoofs — now  he ’s 
perpendicular  on  his  hind  legs — mercy  on  me  how  he  snorts ! 
—I  suppose  his  rider  is  saying  his  prayers — as  I  live  he  has 
the  temerity  to  pay  compliments  to  a  lady  at  her  carriage  win¬ 
dow.  This  is  a  degree  of  fool-hardiness  1  really  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  understand.  It  has  been  my  lot,  now  and  then,  to  be 
placed  at  the  mercies  of  a  horse,  and  I  don’t  know  when  I 
suffered  more  in  mind  and  body  than  upon  those  occasions.  I 
never  yet  contemplated  a  ride  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
emotion.  Hours,  nay  days,  before  the  fatal  act,  have  been 
spent  by  me  in  the  most  ddeful  speculations,  my  thoughts  con¬ 
stantly  haunted  by  a  fiery  steed  and  a  hapless  rider — the  arched 
neck— the  whisking  tail — the  upraised  hoof — the  shortened 
back — and  I — I,  clinging  pale,  breathless,  and  horror-struck 
by  the  mane.  Frequently  my  feelings,  getting  more  pungent, 
at  length  open  all  the  veins  of  my  imagination,  and  I  see  blood 
— blo^  ;  or  if  my  passions  hap{)en  to  be  in  another  current,  I 
conclude  with  the  mortifying  catastrophe  of  being  thrown  by 
my  charger,  in  the  view  of  the  fair,  ungracefully,  though  un¬ 
hurt,  on  the  top  of  a  dunghill. 

The  prospect  of  my  ride  influences  also,  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  my  disposition  and  conduct  in  the  domestic  circle,  and 
in  that  of  my  friends.  Though  naturally  affectionate  toward 
my  family,  I  now  become  doubly  so.  1  repeatedly  solicit  the 
pardon  of  each  whom  I  may  possibly  have  offended,  and  as¬ 
sure  them  of  my  hear-ty  and  cordial  forgiveness  of  any  unkind¬ 
ness  on  their  part  with  which  1  might  hitherto  have  taxed 
them.  I  kiss  all  my  sisters  round.  (I  have  eleven  ;  the  four 
youngest,  poor  little  things,  are  always  eating  bread  and  butter 
— a  practice  which  is  rather  advefse  to  the  endearment.)  I 
speak  in  the  tenderest,  must  filial,  and  must  respectful  strain 
to  my  father  and  mother,  whether  from  disinterested  motives, 
or  that  ‘  my  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,’  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  say.  I  shake  hands  repeatedly  with  my  neighbors  and 
acquaintances — give  money  in  charit) — become  senuus — if  a 
Sunday  intervene,  go  to  tlie  three  services,  and  seek  to  disabuse 
my  mind  of  any  free-thinking  tendences  it  may  have  harbored 
in  my  mure  careless  hours.  The  fact  is,  riding  is  with  me 
one  of  tlie  trials  of  liie,  and  yet  I  ocqasiooally  undergo  it ; 


for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  have  the  greatest  repugnanco 
— a  repugnance  that  even  surpasses  my  dread  of  horses— to 
be  thought  an  inexperienced  equestrian,  much  more  a  timid 
one.  My  solicitude  is  ever  on  its  guard  to  conceal  my  infir¬ 
mity,  and  if  my  name  were  attached  to  this  avowal  of  it,  I 
think  I  should  never  survive  the  disgrace.  Therefore,  though 
I  hold  the  quadruped  which  is  the  hero  of  these  pages  in  utter 
abhorrence,  I  always  when  in  company  with  strangers,  and 
the  subject  is  introduced,  feign  a  partiality  for  the  brute— talk 
learnedly  about  spavins,  sand-cracks,  wind-galls,  lainpers,etc. : 
sometimes  also  join  the  tribe  who  visit  the  stables ;  nay,  in 
onler  to  sustain  my  assumed  character,  venture  to  approach 
the  animals,  pat  them,  etc.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to 
this  pitch  of  temerity,  I  take  care  to  select  the  horse  which 
seems  the  must  quiet,  and  even  then,  in  bestowing  upon  him 
my  dissembled  caresses,  endeavor  to  take  up  a  position  which 
shall  bt^  a  gulden  mean  between  his  head  and  his  heels.— 
Whether  it  be  from  awkwardness  on  my  part,  1  know  not,  but 
I  don’t  think  I  ever  attempted  to  fondle  the  ungrateful  Iteasts, 
that  they  did  not  exhibit  tokens  of  displeasure.  A  diminutive 
starveling  of  a  little  puney,  that  I  once  singled  out  as  tlie  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  favors,  absolutely  squealed  and  kicked  at  me  the 
moment  I  put  my  hand  on  him.  The  people  in  the  yard 
called  him  ‘  Tom  Testy,’  and  to  them  Tom’s  obliquity  of  tem¬ 
per  seemed,  like  the  whims  of  a  privileged  oddity,  only  to 
furnish  a  source  of  entertainment.  These  things  never  amuse 
me.  Sensibly  aware,  however,  of  my  equestrian  deficiencies, 

I  have  made  many  attempts  to  remedy  them.  At  one  time  I 
took  the  matter  in  hand  seriously,  and  went  so  far  as  to  prac¬ 
tice  every  day  for  a  whole  week  on  the  back  of  Simon  Slug, 
an  old  horse  oi  my  father’s,  which  had  been  in  tlie  family  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century— a  quiet,  pknlding,  dozy  old  brute,  who 
moved  as  if  he  were  made  of  wood,  and  seldom  went  out  of  a 
jog  trot.  Yet  I  never  gut  on  Simon’s  back  without  some  feeli 
ing  of  perturbation,  and,  in  course  of  time,  Simon  perceived 
it,  though,  in  candor  I  must  own,  the  only  advantage  he  took 
of  his  discovery  was  to  chixise  his  own  gait  and  his  own  road. 
The  gait  he  usually  selected  was  his  favorite  jog,  and  the  road 
the  shortest  way  home.  For  the  first  day  or  two  1  contended 
with  Simon’s  domestic  propensities,  and  by  dint  of  coaxing- 
nay,  threatening — I  really  ventur»>d  to  have  recourse  to  me¬ 
naces — forced  him  past  his  favorite  turn*,  but  on  the  third  day, 
whether  it  was  that  the  flies  were  unreasonable,  or  that 
‘home,  sweet  home,’  came  more  vividly  over  his  lecollections, 

I  know  not;  all  that  I  know  is,  that  when  I  endeavored  to 
lure  him  on  my  way,  he  evinced  his  total  insensibility  to  my 
blandishments,  by  doggedly  standing  stock-still ;  and  when, 
adopting  more  vigorous  measures,  I  ventured  practically  to 
insinuate  that  1  held  nut  the  whip  in  vain,  he  absolutely  shook 
his  ears,  and  backed  with  me.  “  O,  have  it  your  own  way — 
have  it  your  own  way,”  said  I,  agitated  with  fright,  and  with¬ 
out  again  attempting  to  use  the  slightest  coercion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  trying  every  method  to  mollify  and  appease  him,  I 
became  implicitlv  subservient  loins  will.  Simon  having  gained 
his  point,  seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  and  jogged  home  the  short 
way,  which  brought  us  to  the  stable  yard  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  we  had  set  out.  Thus  was  I  tyrannized  over  for 
three  days  running ;  I  then  gave  the  matter  up  as  a  hopeless 
case,  and  left  Simon  Slug  to  enjoy  his  otinm  cum  dignitate  in 
the  paddock  without  any  further  disturbance.  But  the  most 
unfortunate  passage  perhaps  in  my  life,  as  connected  with  this 
portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  took  place  a  few  days  ago,  and 
it  is  the  irritability  of  my  findings,  still  writhing  unfler  tlve  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  chagrin  and  vexation  experitmeed  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  which  have,  it  may  fce  unadvisedly,  impelletl  me  thus  to 
avow  and  record  in  black  and  white  my  downright  and  un- 
quulifiini  horror  of  horst'manship.  I  happened  to  go  last 
Thursday  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  were  several  guests  beside  myself.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  I  arrived,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  M.,  whose 
study  it  is  to  make  his  house  pleasant,  asked,  half  singing  in 
his  burlesque  manner  the  words  of  Moore’s  melody,  '*  Well, 
what  shall  lie  our  sport  to-day?”  Various  pastimes  and 
methods  of  ‘  killing  the  enemy  ’  were  proposed.  Some  were 
rejected,  others  ratified ;  but  what  was  my  alarm,  when,  upon 
settling  the  ‘  order  of  the  course,’  I  heard  lliat  1  was  to  form 
one  of  the  equestrian  party.  After  I  had  somewhat  recovered 
the  shock  which  such  a  communication  was  calculated  to  give 
me,  and  had  allowed  myself  time  just  sufficient  to  assume  the 
appiearance  of  equanimity,  I  said  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  a 
slight  truinulousness  in  my  voice  winild  admit  of,  ”  My  dear 
M.,  perhaps  some  of  your  friends  of  the  walking  party  would 
wish  to  ride;  if  so,  don’t,  I  conjure  you,”  pulling  him  by  the 
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button,  “  don’t  let  me  be  an  impediment.  I  am  a  person  very 
easily  pleased — very.”  Here  I  snapped  my  fingers.  “  Yorr 
young  brother,  I  see,  is  N-ery  anxious  to  ride;  pray  don’t  let 

_ _ >» 

me — 

“  Is  it  Percy?  the  little  monkey,”  said  M.  “  Hut-tut,  man, 
let  him  ride  his  hobby-horse.” 

O,  I  wish  to  Heavens,”  thought  I,  ”  I  had  the  hobby¬ 
horse.”  t 

”  No,  no,”  continued  M.,  ‘‘ you  must  be  of  the  riding  party.” 
And  he  whispered  me,  “  Miss  L.  is  in  our  coterie,  and  I  want 
to  make  you  both  acquainted;”  subjoining  also,  while  he 
nudged  me  significantly  with  his  elbow,  ‘'a  man  never  looks 
to  such  .advantage  as  when  on  horseback,”  my  jaw  dropped  in 
wretched  anticipation;  “and,  by-the-by,  she  is  a  beautiful 
horsewoman,  worth  your  while  to  see  her  in  the  saddle.” 

Now,  I  put  it  to  aay  nervous  cavalier  who  ever  ventured  to 
place  foot  in  stirrup — let  him  speak  out  fully,  fairly,  and  hon¬ 
estly— conld  he,  when  mounted,  ever  look  iji  any  direction  but 
that  which  is  rectilinear  betw’een  hisow'n  nose  and  the  horse’s 
ears  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply.  Others  may  be  ashamed  to  own 
it — all  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  I  never  conld  deviate  from 
that  straightforward  course  of  vision.  I  always,  when  riding, 
feel  as  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  jn  my  eye,  and  that  if  I 
looked  to  one  side  or  other,  I  should  infallibly  find  myself  on 
Mother  Earth. 

“  See  her  in  the  saddle— see  her  in  the  saddle,”  said  I,  in 
that  absent  manner  which  is  the  consequence  of  trying  to  re¬ 
join  to  a  proposition,  and  to  devise  a  fresh  evasion  at  the  same 
time.  “  O  yes,  l>eautiful — very  pleasant — yery  pleasant — very 
—but — but — I  really  feel  stupid  and  dull  to-day.  I  shall  be  a 
complete  nuisance  to  the  party — I  shall  indeed.” 

“  My  dear  fellow',”  said  M.,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 

“  cheer  up — I  will  give  you  an  antidote  in  the  shape  of  Mad 
Kitty,  my  young  and  favorite  filly,  who  I  promise  you  will  keep 
you  awake.” 

“  Don’t  do  any  such  thing — hem — I  mean  don’t  give  me  any 
»)f  your  valuable  horses,”  here  the  perspiration  broke  out  over 
my  forehead,  “  for  I  am  a  careless  rider,”  said  I,  gasping; — 
“might  throw  it  down — bn*ak  its  knees — lame  it  for  life — 
constantly  occurs  to  me,  and  indeed,”  here  my  voice  faltered. 

“  I  feel  more  animated  now — I  do  not  think  I  shall  want  any 
stimulus — nay,  I  am  in  high  spirits,”  continued  I,  in  that  dis¬ 
cordant  tone  of  voice  which  is  the  result  of  the  constrained 
junction  of  terror  and  dissembled  merriment.  “  I  never  was 
more  lively,”  and  I  attempted  to  chuckle  and  whistle.  Half- 
buoyantly,  half-deprecatingly, however,  I  subjoined,  “you  need 
not  mind  Mad  Kitty.” 

•  Whv,”  said  M.,  somewhat  influenced  by  his  solicitude  for 
his  mare,  butstill  anxiowsformy  supposed  comfort  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  “if  you  don’t  ride  the  filly,  1  will  have  to  mount  you  on 
the  stupid  old  coach-horse.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  I,  catching  at  the  welcome  sounds, 
“jusrthe  thing;  the  fact  is — the  fact  is — except  when  I  am 
riding  with  the  hounds,  I  am  quite  indifl'erent  as  to—” 

“  Ah,  I  see,”  said  M.,  “  you  are  true  blue.  Your  real  sports¬ 
man  never  cares  how  he  is  mounted  except  when  on  the  sod ; 
but  there  he  looks  for  spirit  and  fire — well,  you  shall  come 
down  to  me  next  winter  when  we  draw  the  covers,  and  I  will 
put  you  on  a  horse  that  will  do  you  justice,  and  will  not  let 
any  man  in  the  country  get  the  start  of  you.” 

“  I  ’ll  be  d — d  if  you  do,”  said  I,  under  my  breath.  I  hope 
the  recording  angel  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word — I  spoke 
more  in  fear  than  profanation.  My  feelings  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  time  w'e  s|ient  at  the  breakfast-table  were  not,  as 
you  may  guess,  of  the  most  agreeable  nature.  The  thought 
of  the  ride  hung  heavily  on  me.  It  is  true,  the  coach-horse 
had  superseded  Mad  Kitty,  still  the  coach-horse  was  a  horse, 
and  that  was  quite  sufficient  to  awaken  all  my  solicitude  and 
apprehensions. 

The  party  at  length  rose.  Each  coterie,  as  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  began  to  form  for  its  allotted  recreation.  The  ladies 
were  equipped  with  the  most  unaccountable  alacrity,  in  their 
riding  habits.  Tresently  we  hear  the  tramping  of  hoofs,  and 
the  ‘  clearing  off,’  which  horses  generally  indulge  in,  when 
leaving  the  stables ;  sounds  awful  to  my  ears.  I  began  to  get 
a  little  faint.  “  Ekjuestriaiis,  turn  out,”  said  M.  “Come,” 
addressing  me,  “have  you  your  spurs  on?  You  must  wear  a  i 
pair  of  scythes  on  your  heels  to  make  *  Big  Sam  ’  go  on.” 

I  retired  to  my  room  for  a  few  moments,  apparently  to  get 
mv  spurs,  (I  never  dreamed  of  wearing  those  frightfid  weu-  j 
pons,  more  fatal  in  my  eyes  than  sword  or  pistol,)  but  really 
to  tranquilitc  the  palpitation  I  found  rising  in  my  bosom.  A 
few'  mon)ents  were  all  that  were  afforded  me  for  this  purpose. 


The  servant  soon  knocked  at  my  chamber-door— “  Horses  are 
wailing,  sir.” 

I  marvelled  at  his  unperturbed  air.  He  appeared  to  men¬ 
tion  quite  an  ordinary  occurrence.  “  Very  well,”  said  I, 
calmly;  and  putting  on  my  hat,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  all  the 
mock  fortitude  I  could  muster,  I  followed  the  servant  down 
stairs,  endeavoring  the  while  to  still  the  tumults  of  my  breast, 
and  singing  with  as  nonchalant  an  air  as  my  trepidation  would 
allow — 

He  loves  and  he  rides  away.” 

“Come,  we  wait  for  you,”  said  M.,  “  while  you  are  sing¬ 
ing,  time  flies.” 

“  And  he  leap’d  on  the  courser’s  back,” 
continued  I,  quavering. 

“  Da  then  leap  on  your  coui-ser’s  back,”  said  M.,  pointing 
to  a  huge  black  monster,  with  an  arched  neck,  like  one  of  the 
Appenines,  a  ponderous  carcase,  which  n'sembled  a  newly 
discovered  continent,  and  legs! — simile  does  not  furnish  me  with 
an  illustration  of  sufficient  capacity  to  describe  his  legs. 

“  You  hud  better  get  a  step-ladder,  Mr.  B.,”  said  Miss  L., 
who,  by-the-by,  is,  I  think,  rather  a  pert  and  itjterfering  per¬ 
son.  I  was  obliged  to  force  a  smile.  It  was,  I  am  afraid,  an 
abortive  one;  my  features  soon  resumed  the  cast  suited  to  my 
sad  situation. 

“  Farewell,”  said  I,  wringing  my  uncle’s  hand.  Ho  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  of  the  party,  and  was  standing  «n  the  hull- 
door  steps.  “  Farewell  ” — and  1  pressed  his  palm  between 
both  of  mine.  I  never  felt  my  bowels  yearn  more  toward  my 
uncle  than  at  the  moment.  He  is  a  little,  red-faced,  choleric 
man. 

“  Whew,  boy,  you  are  squeezing  my  rheumatic  finger,”  said 
he,  pettishly. 

“  Come,  B.,  come,”  shouted  M.  The  horses  began  to  get 
uneasy  at  being  held  in  so  long,  and  exhibited  rather  more  ea¬ 
gerness  than  I  did,  to  be  off.  ‘  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,’  and  my  Mammoth  among  the  rest  began  also 
to  make  some  unwieldly  demonstrations  of  impatience. 

“  I  am  quite  ready,”  said  I,  with  feigned  alacrity,  and  I 
prepared  to  mount. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  is  itat  that  side  of  your  horse  you  mount?  ” 
said  M. 

“  Oh,”  returned  I,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  glossing 
over  my  blunder,  “  it  is  a  perfect  matter  of  indifl’erence  to  me 
which  side  I  mount.”  I  however  went  to  the  right  one.— 
“  Hold  him  tignt — ahem !  ”  said  I  in  sotto  voice  to  the  groom, 
the  injunction  being  perfectly  distinct  nothwithstanding  a 
clearing  of  the  throat,  and  a  ha  If- appearance  of  unconcern 
which  accompanied  it.  What  with  my  awkwardness,  and 
Big  Sam’s  unaccommodating  spirit,  I  am  sure  three  minutes 
fully  elapsed  before  I  got  into  the  saddle,  the  groom  having 
(ns,  I  believe  it  is,  Ariosto  says)  got  ‘  mere  kicks  than  hal^ 
pt*nce  ’  from  me,  while  I  unskilfully  endeavored  to  place  my¬ 
self  athwart  my  charger. 

“Well,  is  all  right?”  said  M. 

“Yes,”  replied  I,  with  desperation, both  hands  grasping  the 
reins,  and  my  feet  driven  up  to  the  heels  in  the  stirrups ;  “  all 
right.” 

“Onward  then,” — and'on  he  went,  I  keeping  in  the  rear  as 
far  as  Sam  would  allow  mr  ;  for,  fired  by  a  very  troublesome 
emulation,  he  ambitioned  the  foremost  rank.  1  at  length  sue 
ceeded  in  getting  him  lo  walk  beside  one  of  the  party,  who 
IxMng  a  gt-nileman  of  a  certain  age,  was  more  staid  and  dis¬ 
creet  than  the  rest  of  the  bevy.  We  went  along  pretty 
smoothly.  Sam  now  and  then  startled  me  by  a  loud  neigh 
like  an  earthquake,  and  by  occasionally  throwing  up  his  head, 
but  on  the  whole  his  demeanor  was  tolerably  tranquil  — 
Though  my  position  was  far  from  beyig  an  easy  one — though 
I  was  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  by 
which  1  held  it.  still  I  was,  comparatively  speaking,  relieved 
from  immediate  apprehension,  and  wa.s  beginning  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  all  might  yet  be  well,  when  M.  called  out, 
“  Now  for  a  smart  trot.” 

“  O  Lord!”  said  I,  involuntarily,  and  on  we  trotted. 

“  You  are  riding  faster  than  your  horse,  sir,”  said  my  el 
derly  companion,  in  a  satrical  tone. 

“  Bless  me,  Mr.  B. !  ”  said  the  volatile  young  lady,  “  you 
are  very  active.  Why,  you  rise  so  high  in  your  saddle,  I 
think  every  moment  you  will  hit  your  head  against  the  clouds.” 

“  This  ho-rse  tro-ts  ve-ry  high,”  uttered  I,  in  broken  accents, 
as  I  best  could,  the  huge  beast  I  was  riding  throwing  me  up 
and  down  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner.  I  all  but  lost  my 
stirrups  twenty  times,  and  had  to  hold  by  the  pummel  con- 
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stantly.  It  wa#  a  broiling  day  :  my  face  became  like  a  fur¬ 
nace  through  exertion  and  fear.  These  gufferinga,  at  the  same 
time,  weie  intensely  aggravated  by  my  overhearing  the  grooms, 
who  rode  behind,  laughing  and  enjoying  the  exhibition  I  was 
very  unwillingly  affording  them.  My  companions,  I  perceived 
also,  with  I  believe  the  exception  of  M.  himself,  began  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  true  state  of  the  case.  At  length  we  drew  up  for  a 
few  moments;  it  was,  how.ever,  bat  a  short  respite.  “Open 
the  wicket,”  said  M.  to  the  grooms,  “  that  we  may  get  on  the 
•od.” 

The  groom  did  as  he  w^  ordered. 

“I  ’ll  wait  on  the  road  for  you,”  said. I,  puffing  and  blow¬ 
ing,  for  I  had  a  whidesome  dread  of  the  sod. 

“  Oh,”  said  he,  “  we  are  not  coming  back  this  way ;  we 
proceed  through  the  fields.  Come  along.” 

“Now,”  thought  I,  “for  the  trial.”  I  walked  Sam  in  as 
quietly  as  I  could,  and  practised  a  thousand  frauds  in  order  to 
keep  him  perfectly  pliwid.  I  allowed  him  to  put  down  his 
head  and  nibble  a  littlo  grass.  “  Perhaps,”  thought  I, 
“horses  may  have  gratitude.” 

Presently  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  party  began  to  urge 
on  her  steed  into  a  quicker  pace.  “Now  for  a  gallop,”  said 
Miss  L. 

Immediately  all  the  horses  began  to  show  that  restless 
spirit,  which  usually  seir.es  them  when  one  of  their  species  ex¬ 
hibits  any  sign  of  accelerated  motion.  Sam  happened  at  this 
time  to  be  absorbed  with  his  nose  in  a  rich  bunch  of  clover; 
for  anticipating  the  * mouvement,'  as  the  French  politicians 
say,  I  had  no  longer  confined  him  to  nn  occasional  nibble;  but 
hoping  to  draw  off  his  attention  from  the  transactions  of  his 
neighborhiMxl,  had  given  him  license  to  feast  himself  ad  libi¬ 
tum  on  the  dainties  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  But,  not 
withstanding  all  my  precautions,  Sam  soon  got  a  sidelong 
glance  of  the  antics  w  hich  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood  were 
enacting,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  wholly  overcoming  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  clover,  he  forthwith  commenced  practising  the  same 
evolutions.  It  was  just  as  if  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  dancing 
under  you.  I  did  every  thing  I  could  to  moderate  his  trans¬ 
ports  :  patted  him  whenever  I  could  spare  one  hand  from  the 
reins — called  him  “pretty  Sam” — he  nevertheless  got  more 
intractable.  I  now  prodigally  lavished  every  possible  term  of 
endearment  upon  him,  pulling  in  the  bridle  at  the  same  time 
with  all  the  muscular  force  1  was  master  of.  He  went  round 
and  round  with  me  ;  snorted,  pawed  the  ground,  rose  on  his 
hindlegs.  ‘‘Good  boy — monster— fine  fellow — O  misery  ! — 
nice  Sam — pretty  little  Sam  ’ — and  off  he  goes  in  a  gallop  ! 
I  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  both  arms  embracing  his  neck 
— I  could  not  see  whither  I  was  going — I  passed  near  my  party, 
for  I  caught  their  voices,  and  distinctly  heard  all  saying,  “  As 
I  live,  that  old  brute  is  running  away  with  B.” 

After  this  1  became  insensible.  I  have  since  ascertained 
that,  in  crossing  an  immense  ditch,  my  tyrant  threw  me,  and 
that  I  was  taken  up  by  tlie  paity.  Shall  I  go  on?  No.  1 
will  not  add  another  word,  except  merely  to  say — you  may 
rest  assured,  I  will  never  get  on  Big  Sam’s  back  again,  or  that 
of  any  other  horse  that  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life ! 


A  COWARD’S  BRAVERY. 

At  the  storming  of  Morne  Fortune,  in  the  West  Indies,  I 
knew  of  an  Irish  officer  of  the  name  of  W.,  who  had  lately 
loined  his  corps.  He  led  the  fiirlom  hope  and  displayed  a 
cool  determination  that  surprised  the  oldest  soldiers.  Beat¬ 
ing  the  King’s  colors  in  one  hand,  and  waving  his  sword  with 
the  other,  he  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  ladder,  and  plant  our 
victorious  standard  in  the  breach. — W.  was  thanked  in  publki 
orders  by  his  con^manding  officer,  who  congratulated  him  gn 
his  bravery,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  recommended  ^r 
immediate  promotion.  What  was  his  surprise  when  the 
younger  soldier  answered  that  all  he  wished  to  obtain  was 
leave  to  return  home  and  throw  up  his  commission  in  favor 
of  a  younger  brother,  who  ardently  wished  to  embrace  the 
profession  of  arms.  The  Colonel,  surprised  at  so  singular  a 
request,  was  naturally  anxious  to  know  to  what  he  could  attri¬ 
bute  so  strange  a  resolution  in  a  young  man  with  so  bright  a 
career  before  him. 

“  Is  it  a  wish  to  see  your  father?” 

“  No,  sir,”  was  the  cold  reply  of  W. 

“  You  are  perhaps  in  love,  and  perhaps  fear  the  danger  of 
absence?” 

“  No,  sir ;  if  absence  could  produce  any  alteration  in  the 


affection  of  one  that  we  might  love,  it  would  be  proof  that  her 
attachment  was  of  a  very  frail  nature.” 

“What  then  can  be  your  motives?  you  have  just  distin¬ 
guished  yourself  before  the  enemy,  you  are  now  a  lieutenant, 
and  in  all  likelihood  another  battle  and  you  tnay  obtain  a 
company.” 

“  This  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  wish  to  quit  the  service.” 

“  NMiat,  the  prospect  of  rapid  promotion?” 

The  colonel  thought  him  mad. 

“  No,  sir,  but  the  fear  of  degradation.” 

“  You  speak  in  riddles.” 

“  Then,  sir,  1  must  be  explicit;  it  is  this  very  expectation  of 
other  conflicts  in  which  you  are  kind  enough  to  think  1  may 
again  distinguish  myself,  that  convinces  me  that  the  career  of 
arms  is  not  my  destiny.  Must  I  confess  the  painful  truth? 
the  sight  of  the  first  man  that  fell  near  me  in  the  ranks 
struck  me  with  that  sense  of  danger,  that  innate  feeling  ol' 
self-pre.servation,  that  to  my  shame  1  own  it,  1  was  on  the 
pfiint  of  disgracing  myself  forever  when  the  next  man  waa 
killed,  bespattering  me  with  his  brains;  for  a  moment  1  was 
nearly  struck  blind,  yet  I  moved  on  mechanically  with  our 
party.  I  was  aroust^  from  this  apathetic  state  by  the  loud 
cheers  of  my  companions  ;  it  seemed  to  me  a  dream.  1  felt 
inspired  with  an  unknown  energy— I  knew  not  where  1  was 
when  1  found  myself  on  the  breach,  my  colors  planted  in  the 
ruin,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  dying.  What  may  appear 
to  you,  sir,  still  more  strange,  1  scarcely  knew  myself  1 
gazed  on  my  uniform,  wondered  at  my  transformation  from 
the  peaceable  garb  1  wore  in  my  father’s  office  (he  was  an 
attorney)  to  the  tra[>pings  of  a  soldier.  In  short,  all  appeared 
to  me  a  vision.  The  kind  congratulations  of  my  comrades  soon 
restored  me  to  my  senses,  which  soon  convinced  me  that  the 
closet  was  more  natural  to  me  than  the  field.” 

This  candid  confession  of  what  might  be  called  natural 
feeling,  did  not  deter  his  commanding  officer  from  urging  him 
to  persevere  in  tlic  profession ;  his  resolutioc  was  unalterable. 
He  returned  to  Ireland;  his  brother  succeeded  him  in  the 
regiment. 


THE  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

A  TALE  or  TEUTII. 

Terrence  was  a  stout,  broad-faced,  good-humored  about 
fifty,  who  would  rather  talk  than  work,  and  rather  sing  than 
do  either.  He  was  a  sort  of  agricultural  dependant  ujion 
Farmer  Mullins :  he  was  his  hedger,  his  ditcher,  reaper, 
m*wer,  gardener,  and  factotum  ;  and  the  farmer,  won  by  his 
humor  and  good-nature,  kept  him  as  a  hanger-on  about  the 
farm,  mure  than  for  any  particular  industry,  of  which  he  was 
seldom  found  guilty. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  who  lodged  in  the  farm-house,  had 
been  repeatedly  amused  with  the  vocal  powers  of  Terrence, 
particularly  at  daybreak,  when  he  had  much  rather  *  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  winged  dreams’  had  not  been  broken,  as  he  heard  him 
pass  to  the  stable,  where  he  was  to  perform  the  augean  pro¬ 
cess.  Terrence  had  just  rested  himself  on  his  pitchfork,  to 
give  more  effect  to  the  last  cadence  of  *Sheela  na  Ouira' 
when  the  gentleman  c^piplimented  him  by  saying,  “  You  ’vea 
.fine  voice  of  your  own,  Terrence.” 

“  Faith,  sir,”  replied  he,  “  you  may  say  that,  and  thank  God 
fur  it ;  although  it  had  like  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  me,  so  it 
had.” 

“  The  ruin  of  you,  my  good  fellow,  how  so?” 

“  I  cun  soon  incense  you  how,  sir,”  said  be;  “but  you 
should  hear  the  songs  first,  and  by  them  you  will  see  what 
they  had  nearly  done  for  me.” 

“  Well,  TaHMC^”  HiHid  the  gentleman,  “if  you  will  come 
in,  in  the  sing  me  the^aongs,  I  ’ll  hear  your  story, 

and  give  yod.h^a  crown.”  . 

“Oh;  by  dad,  tbitt  I  ^tf*do!  and  thanks  your  honor,”  said 
Terreote.  So  aetordingly,  he  bruslied  his  brogues,  washed 
his  shiRinfcpidQ,  iMit  on  his  long-tailed  grey  frieze,  and  made 
himself  ‘  dacent,*  to  go  into  the  prisence,  and  made 

his  bow  among  the  family  party,  and  commenced  ‘  The  Gnives 
of  Blarney,’  ‘  The  Cruzskeen,’  ‘  The  Boys  of  Kilkenny.’  ‘  Don- 
nybrook  Fair,’  and  many  ethers,  when  he  came  to  a  full  stop. 

“  Now,  sir,”  says  he,  “  I  ’ll  give  you  tke  one  that  was  near 
the  ruin  of  me.”  This  was  none  other  than  ‘  The  Wake  of 
Teddy  Roe,’  a  song  as  well  known  as  the  itriler,  S.  IV.  Ry- 
ley,  author  of  the  Itinerant;  which,  when  Terrence  had  fin¬ 
ish^,  he  said :  “  There,  air,  that ’s  the  one  ;  and  I  never  sing 
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it,  but  I  think  of  the  narrow  e.$cape  I  had.  And  now  I  ’ll  tel^ 
YOU  how  that  wa*.  I  was  loading  the  cart  with  manure,  God 
help  me !  one  morning,  and  singing  that  song,  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  came  by,  and  stood  to  listen  to  me.  Faiks !  I  little 
thought  of  the  mischief  he  was  putting  on  me.  ‘  You ’ve  an 
excellent  veice,’  says  he,  *  my  man,  and  that ’s  a  good  song 
you  're  singing.’  ‘  Faith,  I  have,  sir,’  for  I  had  b^n  told  it 
often  before ;  ‘  and  for  the  song,  shure  it  bates  Bannohir,  and 
that  bates  all  the  world  intirely.’  •  Well,’  says  he,  ‘  have  you 
any  more  of  them  songs  7  ’  ‘  Shure  I  have^  siry’  says  I,  ‘  one 
for  every  day  in  the  week.’  ‘  Well,  then,  come  up  to  my 
house  in  Dublin,  and  sing  all  you  know,  and  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you  ;  but  would  you  be  afraid  to  sing  them  before 
a  large  company  7  ’  ‘  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  the  larger  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  then  they  ’ll  all  hear  at  once.’ 

“  He  told  me  where  he  lived ;  and  accordingly  I  wint,  and 
was  showed  up  to  a  fine  drawing-room,  where  sat  one  beau¬ 
tiful  crater  at  the  piania,  and  another  at  the  harp.  *  Ter¬ 
rence  O’F arrell,’  says  I  to  myself,  ‘  hould  yourself  up,  you  ’re 
among  quality  intirely ;  ’  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  great 
company.  One  of  the  beautiful  craters  handed  me,  with  her 
own  hands,  a  glass  of  wine,  saying,  ‘  Take  this,  Mr.  O’Farrell, 
before  you  begin.’  ‘  Och,’  thought  I,  '  Mister  O' Farrell ! — 
but  I  wish  my  mother  heaivl  that.''  So  I  plucked  up  a  spirit, 
and  says  I,  ‘  I ’m  obleeged  to  you,  ma’am,  for  the  compliment, 
but  barrin  its  all  the  same  to  you,  I  ’ll  sing  better  afther  the 
smallest  taste  in  life  of  whiskey.’  So  wid  that,  the  gentle¬ 
man  up  and  filled  a  cruiskeen  fur  me,  and  that  made  all  the 
differ  wid  me.  ‘  Will  I  sit  down,  or  stand  up,  Bir7  ’  says  I. 

*  As  you  please,’  said  the  gentleman.  ‘  Well,  then,  as  you  ’re 
all  sated,  shure  I ’d  be  but  one  like  yourselves,  so  I  ’ll  stand 
up,  then  I  can  give  ye  the  thrue  maning.’  Well,  to  be  sure,  I 

Isang  to  their  intire  satisfaction,  and  great  diversion  they  had 
wid  me. 

“  When  I  finished,  ‘  Now,’  says  the  gentleman,  ‘  Terrence 
I  ’ll  give  you  thirty  shillings  a  week  to  sing  me  three  of  them 
songs  three  times  a  week.’  I  soon  agreed  to  the  bargain  ;  and 
putting  the  card  he  gave  me  with  a  trifle  on  it  into  my  pocket, 
which  I  did  not  stop  to  make  out,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
home,  to  tell  my  mother  how  my  fortune  was  made  all  at  once. 

**  Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  who  should  be  sitting  wid 
my  mother  but  Tim  Dooley.  Now  Tim  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  Sunday  School,  and  had  the  gift,  more  nor  any  other 
man,  and  mighty  proud  he  was — for  there  was  no  speaking  to 
him  since  he  learned  to  read  and  write— -but  he ’d  no  notion  of 
singing.  Well,  ‘  May  be,’  thought  I,  ‘  Mister  Tim,  you  won’t 
be  so  consequence,  when  you  see  who  the  rich  man  is  before 
you.’  So  1  up  and  touid  them  all  I ’d  done,  and  sung,  and 
said.  May  be  my  mother’s  eyes  did  not  shine,  the  ould  cra- 
thur!  and  may  be  she  did  not  bless  herson  Terry.  Faiks  she 
did;  but  it  was  left  for  Tim  Dooley  to  spoil  it  all. 

“  ‘  Where  is  this  you  are  to  go  to  7  ’  says  he.  ‘  Och  !  wait 
awhile  till  I  show  you,’  says  I.  ‘Show  me  the  ticket,’  says 
he;  and,  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket,  he  set  up  such  a  howl! 

*  What ’s  come  over  you,  sir  7  ’  says  I.  *  Och  hone !  och  hone 

is  it  come  to  this  you  are  7— -is  it  going  to  disgrace  your  fam¬ 
ily  you  are? — and  the  mother  that ’s  sitting  before  you?  Sure 
I  thought  there  was  some  ill  wind  in  the  mighty  good  fortune 
all  of  a  suildint.  But  for  you  to  bring  your  ould  tpother  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  by  goings  on  of  the  like,  is  what  she  nei¬ 
ther  deserves  from  you  or  the  likes  of  you.’  ‘  Let ’s  be  know¬ 
ing  my  sin,*  says  I,  ‘  and  I  ’ll  thank  you.’  ‘Faith  here  ’syour 
*sin  and  your  shame  before  you ;  and  if  yoii  go  to  the  place  of 
this  present  writing,’  says  Tim,  ‘  why,  you  ’re  a  lost  man, 
that ’s  all !’  ‘  Will  you  please  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 

laming  now,  and  no  more  words  from  you,’  says  I,  not  very 
well  pleased  at  the  sarmon  he  was  beginning,  ‘  and  let ’s  see 
the  way  I ’m  going  to  my  ruin  7  ’  ‘  Shure  it ’s  strait  forward 

forenint  you  here.’  And  he  read  the  direction — ‘  Mr.  Ryder, 
nianager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Crown  street,  Dublin’!!! — 
‘  Och,  save  my  poor  boy '  ’  says  my  mother.  ‘  And  has  your 
mighty  fine’  pipe  brought  you  to  this  disgrace  7  ’  says  Tim. 

'  ‘  Och,  the  spalpeen  !  ’  says  I,  to  go  to  make  a  layatrieal  of  a 
decent  woman’s  child!  Och,  is  that  the  game  you  ’re  after, 
Mr.  Ryder?  And  if  I ’d  known  that,  may  be  but  I  would  have 
seen  you,  and  all  your  iligant  friends  hanging  by  the  fifth  wheel 
of  Pharaoh’s  chariot  in  the  Red  Say,  before  I  ’J  call  up  my 
lungs  for  your  divarsion.’ 

“  Well,  1  burned  the  card  before  their  faces,  and  blessed 
the  star  that  lit  Tim  to  the  cabin  that  night,  to  save  me  from 
the  narrow  escape  I  had  of  being  a  ruined  man  by  my  beauti¬ 
ful  voice,  bad  luck  to  it !  and  from  becoming  a  diverting  vag¬ 
abond  by  act  of  Pralaiment.” 


THE  FIRST  OF  MARCH. 
The  bud  is  in  the  bough 

And  the  leaf  is  in  the  bud.  1 

And  Earth’s  beginning  now 

In  her  veins  to  feel  the  blood, 
Which,  warm’d  by  summer’s  sun 
In  th’  alembic  of  the  vine. 

From  her  founts  will  overrun 
In  a  ruddy  gush  of  wine. 

The  perfume  and  the  bloom 

That  shall  decorate  the  flower, 

Are  quickening  in  the  gloom 

Of  their  subterranean  bower ; 

And  the  juices  meant  to  feed 
Trees,  vegetables,  fruits. 

Unerringly  proceed  , 

To  their  preappointed  roots. 

How  awful  is  the  thought 

Of  the  wonders  under  ground. 

Of  the  mystic  changes  wrought 
In  the  silent,  dark  profound ; 

How  each  thing  upward  tends 
By  necessity  decreed. 

And  a  world’s  support  depends 
On  the  shooting  of  a  seed  ! 

The  Summer’s  in  her  ark. 

And  this  sunny-pinion’d  day 
Is  commission’d  to  remark 

Whether  Winter  holds  her  sway: 
Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace. 

With  the  myrtle  on  thy  wing. 

Say  that  floods  and  tempests  cease. 

And  the  world  is  ripe  for  Spring.' 
Thou  hast  fann’d  the  sleeping  Earth 
Till  her  dreams  are  all  of  flowers. 
And  the  waters  look  in  mirth 

For  their  overhanging  bowers; 

The  forest  seems  to  listen 

For  tlie  rustle  of  its  leaves. 

And  the  very  skies  to  glisten 

In  the  hope  of  summer  eves. 

Thy  vivifying  spell 

Has  been  felt  beneath  the  wave. 

By  the  dormouse  in  its  cell. 

And  the  mole  within  its  cave  ; 

And  the  summer  tribes  that  creep 
Or  in  air  expand  their  wing. 

Have  started  from  their  sleep. 

At  the  summons  of  the  Spring. 

The  cattle  lift  their  voices 

From  the  valleys  and  the  hills, 

And  the  feather’d  race  rejoices 
With  a  gush  of  tuneful  bills; 

And  if  this  cloudless  arch 

Fills  the  poet’s  song  with  glee, 

O  thou  sunny  first  of  March, 

Be  it  dedicate  to  thee ! 


THE  CREED  OF  A  PRETTY  WOMAN. 

I  believe  that  a  Cashmere  shawl  is  to  a  woman  an  object 
of  the  first  necessity. 

I  believe  that  marriage  is  a  municipal  formality, dn  which 
there  is  nothing  embarrassing,  which  is  susceptible  of  modifi¬ 
cations  according  to  the  humor  of  the  contracting  parties. 

I  believe  that  the  first  virtue  of  woman  is  coquetry ;  the 
greatest  defect,  maturity  ;  and  her  greatest  crime,  old  age. 

I  believe  that  the  Salique  law  is  a  monument  of  barbarism 
which  disgraces  the  European  codes. 

I' believe  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  the  greatest  man  that  the 
world  ever  produced,  and  that  Ninon  d  I’Enclos  the  greet- 
est  woman. 

I  beliete  that  paint  is  more  necessary  to  the  heart  of  a 
woman  than  to  her  complexion. 

I  believe  that  a  woman  should  rather  want  bread  than  a 
gown  or  a  hat  a-la-mode. 

I  believe  that  fashion  is  the  goddess  of  women  and  the  ty¬ 
rant  ef  men. 
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THE  RED  SEAL. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  high-read  to  Artois  and  Flanders  is  long  and  dreary. 
It  runs  in  a  straight  line,  without  trees,  without  ditches, 
through  a  level  country,  covered  in  all  seasons  with  a  yellow 
mud.  In  the  month  of  March,  181.5,  I  was  traveling  along 
this  road,  and  what  I  then  fell  in  with  1  shall  never  forget. 

I  was  alone,  on  horseback ;  I  had  a  good  cloak,  a  black  hel¬ 
met,  pistols,  and  a  large  sabre.  It  hod  poured  with  rain  for 
the  four  days  and  four  nights  that  I  had  been  on  the  road,  and 
I  remember  that  I  was  singing  Joconde  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

I  was  then  very  young.  In  1814,  the  King’s  household  trtmps 
had  been  filled  up  with  boys  and  old  men  :  the  Empire  seemed 
te  have  swept  off  and  destroyed  all  between  the  two. 

My  comrades  were  before  me,  on  the  road,  escorting  King 
Louis  XVIII. ;  I  saw  their  white  cloaks  and  their  scarlet  uni¬ 
forms  quite  at  the  horizon  to  the  north;  Bonaparte’s  lancers, 
who  watched  and  followed  our  retreat  step  by  step,  showed 
from  time  to  time  the  tricolored  flag  of  tlieir  lances  at  the  op¬ 
posite  horizon.  My  horse  had  lost  a  shoe,  and  I  had  been 
obliged  to  stop  to  get  it  replaced :  he  was  young  and  strung  ; 

I  urged  him  on  to  overtake  my  squadron;  and  off  he  went  at 
full  trot.  I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  belt — it  was  well  lined 
with  gold  ;  1  heard  the  iron  sheath  of  my  sabre  clank  against 
the  stirrup,  and  I  felt  extremely  proud  and  perfectly  ha(>py. 

It  continued  to  rain,  and  1  continued  to  sing.  i’resently, 
however,  1  gave  up,  tired  of  hearing  nothing  but  my  own  voice, 
and  then  I  could  hear  only  the  rain  and  the  splashing  of  my 
horse’s  feet  in  the  puddles.  We  came  to  a  part  of  the  n»ad 
that  was  not  paved:  my  horse  began  to  sink  in  It,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  take  a  foot-pace.  My  great  boots  were  covered 
outside  with  a  thick  crust  of  mud  as  yellow  as  ochre,  and  in-  I 
side  they  were  full  of  water.  I  look^  at  my  bi-an-new  gold  | 
epaulettes,  my  pride  and  my  consolation ;  they  were  tarnished 
by  the  wet,  and  that  vexed  me.  | 

My  horse  stooped  his  head  ;  I  did  the  same.  I  fell  to  think-  | 
ing,  and  asked  myself  for  the  first  time  whither  I  was  going.  ! 
About  that  matter  I  knew  absolutely  nothing,  but  it  did  not  j 
occupy  me  long ;  I  was  certain  that  my  squadron  was  there,  | 
and  that  there,  too,  was  my  duty.  As  1  felt  in  my  heart  a  j 
profound  and  unalterable  tranquillity,  I  was  grateful  for  it  to  | 
that  ineffable  sentiment  of  duty,  and  strove  to  account  for  it 
to  myself.  Seeing  how  many  unaccustomed  hardships  were 
cheerfully  borne  by  heads  so  Haxen  or  so  white,  how  the  most 
flattering  prospects  were  so  cavalierly  risked  by  so  many  men  | 
fond  of  indulgence  and  worldly  enjoyments ;  and,  taking  my  i 
share  of  that  miraculous. satisfaction  imparted  to  every  man  by  ! 
the  conviction  that  he  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  any  of  | 
the  debts  of  honor;  I  comprehended  that  S£Lf-D£Nial  is  a  j 
thing  more  easy  and  more  common  than  one  would  imagine,  j 

I  asked  if  this  self-denial  be  not  a  sentiment  that  is  born  ^ 
with  us ;  what  is  that  influence  which  forces  us  to  obey  and  to 
resign  our  will  to  other  hands  as  a  heavy  and  cumbrous  bur¬ 
den  ;  whence  proceeds  the  secret  happiness  that  we  fetd  on 
getting  rid  of  this  load  ;  and  how  it  happens  that  human  pride 
never  revolts  against  all  this.  I  certainly  saw  this  mysterious  | 
instinct  binding  up,  on  all  sides,  families  and  nations  into  { 
mighty  bundles,  but  no  where  did  1  see  the  renunciation  of  1 
one’s  actions,  one’s  words,  one’s  wishes,  and  alasost  one’s  j 
thoughts,  so  complete  and  so  terrible  as  in  the  army.  Every  ! 
where  else  I  saw  resistance  possible  and  customary,  the  citi-  | 
zen  having,  in  all  places,  a  clear-sighted  and  intelligent  ubedi-  ' 
ence,  which  examines  and  knows  where  to  stop.  I  even  saw 
the  tender  submission  of  woman  ceasing  where  evil  begins  to  i 
be  enjoined  her,  and  the  law  taking  up  her  defence ;  but  mili¬ 
tary  obedience,  at  once  passive  and  active,  receiving  and  exe¬ 
cuting  orders,  striking  blindfold,  like  the  Fate  of  the  ancients ! 

I  followed  in  its  possible  consequences  this  self-denial  of  the  | 
soldier,  without  limit,  without  conditions,  and  leading  some-  I 
times  to  the  most  painfid  duties.  | 

My  thoughts  were  thus  engaged  while  letting  my  horse  take  | 
his  own  pace,  looking  at  my  watch,  and  seeing  the  road  still  j 
run  on  in  a  straight  line,  without  a  tree,  and  witliout  a  house,  | 
intersecting  the  plain  to  the  horizon  like  a  long  yellow  stripe 
on  a  grey  carpet.  Sometimes  this  yellow  stripe  became  more  , 
diluted  than  the  liquid  sod  that  surrounded  it;  and,  when  a  i 
somewhat  lets  pale  light  brightened  the  face  of  this  dreary  j 


tract  of  country,  I  found  myst'lf  amidst  a  muddy  sea,  flounder¬ 
ing  on  in  a  cumuit  of  slush  and  slime. 

On  examining  w  ith  attention  this  yellow  stripe  of  the  road, 

I  perceived,  at  the  distance  of  about  tliree  quarters  of  a  mile, 
a  small  dark  speck  moring  along.  1  was  pleased  at  this  sight : 
it  was  somebody,  of  course.  I  observed  that  this  black  sjieck 
was  going  like  myself  toward  Lille,  and  that  it  moved  in  a  zig¬ 
zag,  which  indicated  a  wearisome  man*h.  I  quickened  my 
pace  and  gained  upon  the  object,  which  gradually  ap{K'ared 
longer  and  larger.  I  again  put  my  horse  into  a  trot  on  a  firmer 
soil,  and  1  thought  I  could  distinguish  a  sort  of  little  black  ve¬ 
hicle.  I  was  hungry;  I  hoped  that  it  might  be  the  cart  of 
some  suttler,  and,  considering  my  pour  horse  as  a  boat,  I  plied 
the  oars  with  might  and  main  to  reach  the  fortunate  isluial  in 
that  sea,  in  which  he  sometimes  sank  up  to  the  ssuldle-girth. 

At  tlie  distance  of  about  a  hundrinl  paces,  I  could  clearly 
discern  a  little  cart  of  white  wihmI,  covered  with  thrive  hoops 
and  a  black  oil-cloth.  It  looked  like  a  little  cradle  placed  on 
two  wheels.  The  wheels  sank  up  to  the  axle  in  mud ;  a  little 
mule  that  drew  it  was  led  witli  gn'at  toil  by  a  man  on  foot, 
who  had  hold  of  the  bridle.  I  approached  him,  ami  Umked  at 
him  attentively. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with  mustaches,  tall  and  stout, 
his  back  curved  after  the  manner  of  old  infantry  ufiicers  who 
have  carried  the  knapsack.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  one,  and 
from  beneath  a  short  threadbare  blue  cloak  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  epaulette  of  chef  de  bataiUon.  His  features  were  liard 
but  b«‘nevolent,  such  as  you  often  meet  with  in  the  army.  He 
looked  at  me  askance  from  benea'h  his  bushy  black  eyebrows, 
and  in  a  twinkling  took  out  of  his  cart  a  musket  w  hich  he 
shouldered,  passing  at  the  same  time  to  the  otb*‘r  side  of  his 
mule,  of  which  he  made  a  rampart.  Having  seen  his  white 
c«)ckade,  1  merely  showed  tlie  sleeve  of  my  red  coal,  on  which 
he  replaced  the  musket  in  the  can,  saying  :  “  Ah  !  lliai  alters 
the  case ;  1  took  you  for  ono  of  those  chaps  that  are  running 
after  us.  Will  you  take  a  whet  7” 

“  Willingly,”  said  1,  approaching  him;  “it  is  twenty-four 
hours  since  I  had  any  thing  to  drink.” 

He  had  slung  round  his  neck  a  cocoanut-shell,  formed  into 
a  bottle  with  a  silver  no«-k,  and  which  he  seemed  to  be  not  a 
little  proud  of.  He  luiaded  it  to  me ;  I  drank  a  littie  thin 
white  wine  with  great  pleasure,  and  returned  the  fiusk. 

“  To  the  King’s  health  !”  said  he,  drinking  ;  “  he  has  made 
me  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  it  is  but  right  that  I 
should  follow  him  to  the  frontiers.  Of  course,  as  I  have  but 
my  epaulette  to  live  by,  I  shall  rejoin  my  battalion  afterward 
— it  is  my  duty.” 

While  thus  speaking,  as  it  were  to  himself,  he  set  his  little 
mule  a-going  again,  observing  tliat  we  had  no  time  to  lose; 
and,  being  of  his  opinion,  I  too  began  to  move  on  a  couple  of 
paces  from  him.  1  kept  my  eyes  upon  him,  but  without  ask¬ 
ing  any  questions,  having  never  liked  that  babbling  indiacretioR 
so  common  among  us. 

We  walked  on  thus  without  speaking  fur  half  a  mile,  or 
rather  mere.  As  he  then  stopped  to  give  a  moment’s  rest  to 
his  little  mule,  which  I  could  not  look  at  without  pain,  I 
stopfied  too,  and  tried  to  squeeze  out  the  water  that  filled  my 
jack-boots,  like  two  reservoirs  in  which  my  legs  were  steeping. 

“  Your  bouts  begin  to  stick  to  your  legs,”  said  he. 

“  It  is  four  nights  since  I  had  them  oH,”  I  replied. 

“  Pooh !  in  eight  days  you  would  think  nothing  of  it,  re¬ 
joined  he,  in  his  harsh  voice:  “  it  is  something  to  be  alone,  lot 
me  tell  you,  in  times  such  as  these  that  we  live  in.  Do  you 
know  what  I  have  in  there?” 

“  No,”  said  I. 

“  It  IS  a  woman.” 

“  Aha !  ”  I  responded,  without  showing  too  much  Aurprise, 
and  I  began  to  move  on  quietly  at  a  foot-pace.  He  followed  me. 

“  This  trumpery  wheelbarrow  did  not  cost  much,”  he  re¬ 
sumed,  “  nor  the  mule  either ;  but  it  is  as  much  as  I  want, 
though  this  road  is  a  ratlaT  long  tail-r^bon,  I  must  say.” 

I  gave  him  the  ofi'er  of  mounting  my  horse  when  he  should 
feel  tired;  and,  as  I  talked  to. him  only  seriously  and  with 
simplicity  about  his  equipage,  which  might,  he  fear^,  afford  a 
subject  for  ridicule,  he  felt  at  ease  at  once,  and,  coming  close 
to  my  stirrup,  he  patted  my  knee,  saying :  “  Well,  you  are  a 
good  lad,  though  you  do  belong  to  the  Reds.” 

From  the  bitter  tone  in  which  he  thus  alluded  to  the  four 
Red  Companies,  I  perceived  how  msuiy  resentful  preposses¬ 
sions  the  luxury  and  the  appointments  of  those  corps  of  ufficers 
had  excited  in  the  army. 

“  And  yet,”  he  add^,  “  I  shall  not  accept  your  offer,  be¬ 
cause  I  luow  nothing  of  riding,  and  it  is  no  adhtf  of  miae.” 
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“  Biit,  coininandant,  the  tuperior  officers,  like  you,  are  | 
obli^d  to  ride.”' 

“  Pshaw !  Once  a  year,  at  the  inspection,  and  then  on  ahired 
horse.  For  my  part,  I  was  always  first  a  seaman,  then  a  foot- 
■oldier — I  never  could  ride.” 

He  proceeded  about  twenty  paces,  looking  aside  at  me  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  expecting  a  question ;  but  as  I  uttered  not 
a  word,  he  continued : 

“  You  are  not  inquisitive,  I  see.  And  yet  what  I  have  just 
Mtid  must  surprise  you.” 

**  I  have  learned  not  to  be  much  surprized  at  any  thing,” 
said  I. 

“  Oh  !  but,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  what  made  me  quit  the  navy, 
we  should  see.” 

“  Well,”  I  replied,  “why  do  n’t  you  try?  That  will  w'aim 
you,  and  it  will  make  me  forget  that  the  rain  is  pouring  in  at 
my  back,  and  running  down  to  my  very  toes.” 

The  good  chef  de  bataillon,  with  boyish  pleasure,  made  due 
preparations  for  commencing  his  story.  He  readjusted  his 
cap  covered  with  oihskin,  and  he  gave  that  shirk  of  the  shoul* 
der  which  only  those  who  have  served  in  the  infantry  can  figure 
to  themselves — that  shirk  which  the  soldier  gives  to  raise  his 
knapsack,  and  to  lighten  its  weight  fur  a  moment:  it  is  a  habit 
of  the  soldier,  which,  when  he  becomes  an  officer,  he  cannot 
break  himself  of.  After  this  convulsive  gesture,  he  took  a  sip 
of  his  wine  in  the  cocoanut-shell,  gave  a  kick  of  encourage¬ 
ment  on  the  belly  to  his  little  mule,  and  began. 

THX  HISTORY  OF  THE  RED  SISL. 

You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  my  lad,  that  I  was  bom 
at  Brest.  I  began  life  in  the  ariiiy,eaming  my  half-ration  and 
my  half-pay  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  my  father  being  a  soldier 
in  the  Guards.  But,  as  I  was  fund  of  the  sea,  one  fine  night 
while  I  was  on  furlough  at  Brest  I  stowed  myself  away  in  the 
hold  of  a  merchantman  bound  for  India.  I  was  not  discovered 
till  the  ship  was  out  at  sea,  and  the  Captain  chose  rather  to 
make  me  a  cabin-boy  than  to  throw  me  overboard.  When  the 
Revolution  came,  1  hud  made  some  way,  and  had  in  my  turn 
become  Captain  of  a  small  tight  merchant-vessel,  having 
skimmed  the  sea  for  fifteen  years.  As  the  old  royal  navy — a 
good  old  navy,  faith! — was  suddenly  stripped  of  officers,  the 
Captains  of  the  merchant-na\’y  were  taken  to  supply  their 
places.  1  had  done  some  business  in  the  privateering  line, 
which  I  shall  tell  you  about  by-and-by.  I  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  brig-of-war  called  the  Marat. 

On  the  28th  of  Fructidor,  1797,  I  received  orders  to  sail  for 
Cayenne.  I  was  to  carry  out  sixty  soldiers,  and  one  person 
condemned  to  transportation,  the  only  one  left  out  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three  by  the  Decade  frigate,  which  had  taken 
all  the  others  on  board  a  few  days  before.  1  had  orders  to 
treat  this  person  with  indulgence ;  and  the  first  letter  of  the 
Directory  inclosed  a  second,  sealed  with  three  red  seals,  one 
of  which  was  as  big  again  as  the  other  two.  1  was  forbidden 
to  open  this  letter  till  1  should  reach  the  first  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth  of  longitude, 
that  is  to  say,  till  I  was  near  passing  the  Line. 

This  large  letter  was  of  a  very  particular  shape.  It  was 
long,  and  so  closely  folded  that  1  could  not  read  any  thing  on 
peeping  in  at  the  ends,  or  through  the  envelope.  I  am  not 
superstitious,  but  I  really  did  feel  a  dread  of  that  letter.  I  put 
it  in  my  cabin,  under  the  glass  of  a  shabby  English  clock  fixed 
up  over  my  cot.  The  cot  was  a  real  seaman’s  cot — you  must 
know  what  kind  of  one  1  mean.  But,  what  am  1  saying !  you 
are  not  above  sixteen  at  most :  you  cannot  have  seen  any  tldng 
of  that  sort. 

The  bed-chamber  of  a  Queen  cannot  be  kept  more  tidy  than 
that  of  a  seaman,  be  it  said  without  meaning  to  boast  of  our¬ 
selves.  Every  thing  has  its  particular  place  and  its  particular 
nail.  Nothing  must  be  stirred.  Let  the  ship  roll  as  much  as 
she  will,  nothing  can  be  deranged.  The  furniture  is  made  to 
suit  the  form  of  the  ship  and  of  the  little  chamber  that  one  oc¬ 
cupies.  My  bed  was  a  coffer.  When  it  was  opened  I  lay 
down  on  it;  when  it  was  shut  it  was  my  sofa,  and  I  smoked 
my  pii>e  upon  it.  Sometimes  it  was  my  table,  and  then  we 
made  seats  of  two  or  three  little  barrels  that  were  in  the  cabin. 
My  floor  was  waxed  and  rubbed,  like  mahogany ;  it  shone 
like  a  diamond ;  it  was  a  real  mirror.  Oh  I  it  was  a  snug 
little  cabin !  And  my  brig,  too,  was  not  to  be  sneered  at.  W  e 
often  had  rare  fun  on  board,  and  the  voyage  this  time  com¬ 
menced  agreeably  enough,  only  that - ;  but  I  must  not 

forestall  my  storj'. 

We  had  a  fine  north-north-west  wind,  and  1  was  just  en¬ 
gaged  in  putting  that  Utter  under  the  glaM  of  my  clo^  when 


my  prisoner  entered  my  cabin,  leading  by  the  hand  a  charming 
creature  of  seventeen.  He  told  me  that  he  was  himself  nine¬ 
teen — a  handsome  lad,  though  rather  pale,  and  Uh*  fair  for  a 
man.  He  was  a  man  for  all  that,  and  a  man  who  behaved 
himself  on  the  occasion  much  better  than  many  older  ones  would 
have  done,  as  you  shall  hear.  Well,  his  pretty  wife  was  hang¬ 
ing  upon  his  arm:  she  was  fresh  and  frolicsome  as  a  child. 
They  looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  pair  ef  turtle-doves.  It 
was  quite  delightful  to  see  them,  that  it  was. 

So  1  said  to  them :  “  Well,  children,  you  are  come  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  old  Captain ;  ’t  is  very  kind  of  you.  I  am  carrying 
you  a  great  way;  but  so  much  the  better,  we  shall  have  time 
to  get  acquainted.  I  am  sorry  to  receive  the  lady  without  my 
coat ;  but  I  was  just  going  to  nail  this  great  lubberly  letter  up 
yonder.  Perhaps  you  will  help  me  a  little.” 

The  good  young  creatures  actually  set  about  it  directly.  The 
husband  held  the  hammer  and  the  wife  the  nails,  and  handed 
them  to  me  as  I  asked  for  them ;  and  she  said,  laughing  the 
while,  “To  the  right — to  the  left, Captain!”  according  to  the 
mutioH  given  to  my  clock  by  the  lurching  of  the  ship.  I  fancy 
1  hear  her  still  wnth  her  sweet  voice:  “  To  tlte  left — to  the 
right,  captain !  ”  She  was  making  game  of  me.  “  Ah,”  said 
I,  “you  little  rogue.  I’ll  set  your  husband  to  scold  you;  see  if 
I  do  n’t.”  And  then  she  jumped  up  to  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  Indeed,  they  were  good  creatures — and  that  was  the 
way  our  ac(iuaintance  began.  We  were  at  once  the  best  of 
friends. 

We  had  a  capital  passage,  too.  I  always  had  weather  made 
on  purpose.  As  I  had  never  had  any  but  black  faces  on  board, 
I  made  my  two  young  lovers  dine  with  me  every  day.  This 
cheered  me.  When  we  had  finished  our  biscuit  and  our  fish, 
the  young  couple  would  sit  looking  at  each  other  as  though 
they  had  never  seen  one  another  before.  I  then  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  rallied  them.  They  then  laughed  along 
with  me.  You  would  have  laughed  too,  had  you  seen  us  like 
three  idiots,  not  knowing  what  ailed  us.  It  was  really  funny 
to  see  them  so  fond  of  one  another.  They  were  always  con¬ 
tented  any  where,  and  always  satisfied  with  what  was  given 
them.  And  yet  they  wore  upon  allowance,  like  all  of  us ;  I 
merely  added  a  little  Swedish  brandy  when  they  dined  with 
me;  but  only  a  small  glass,  to  keep  up  my  rank.  They  slept 
in  a  hummwck,  where  the  ship  rolled  them  about,  like  those 
two  pears,  which  I  have  yonder  in  my  wet  handkerchief. 
They  were  brisk  and  happy.  I  did  like  you — I  asked  them 
no  questions.  What  need  had  a  seafaring  man  like  me  to 
know  their  name  and  their  aflairs.  I  was  carrying  them  to 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  as  I  shouVd  have  earned  a  couple  of 
birds  of  paradise. 

By  the  time  we  had  been  a  month  at  sea,  I  could  not  help 
looking  upon  them  as  my  ahildren.  Every  day,  when  I  called 
them,  they  came  and  sat  down  beside  me.  The  young  man 
wrote  on  my  table,  that  is  to  say  on  my  bed,  and,  when  I 
asked  him,  be  assisted  me  to  take  my  observation:  he  could 
do  it  soon  as  well  as  I  could ;  I  was  sometimes  quite  aston¬ 
ished  at  it.  His  young  wife  seated  herself  on  a  little  barrel 
and  fell  to  sewing. 

One  day,  when  we  were  sitting  together  in  this  way,  I  said 
to  them :  “  I  can ’t  help  thinking,  my  young  friends,  what  a 
pretty  family  picture  we  make  here;  I  do  n’t  mean  to  ques¬ 
tion  you,  but  probably  you  have  not  more  money  than  you  need, 
and  you  are  both  too  delicate  to  dig  and  to  delve,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  transported  to  Cayenne  do.  T  is  a  horrid  country,  1  tell 
you,  frankly ;  but  I — an  old  sun-dried  wolfs  skin — 1  could 
live  there  like  a  lord.  If  you  have,  as  it  seems  to  me — mind, 
I  have  no  wish  to  question  you — some  little  fnendship  for  me, 
I  would  cheerfully  quit  my  old  bng,  and  settle  there  with  you, 
if  you  like.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  family  whatever  but  a 
dog ;  I  am  tired  of  this  sort  of  life ;  you  would  be  company  for 
me.  1  could  assist  you  in  many  ways ;  and  I  have  picked  up 
a  tolerable  sum  by  very  honest  smuggling,  on  which  we  might 
!  live,  and  which  I  would  leave  you  whenever  I  should  turn  up 
i  the  whites  of  my  eyes,  to  speak  politely.” 

They  eyed  one  another  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  looking 
{  as  though  they  thought  I  was  not  telling  the  truth ;  and  the 
I  girl  ran,  as  she  always  did,  and  threw  her  arms  about  the 
J  other’s  neck,  and  seated  herself  on  his  knees,  with  a  face  as 
!  red  as  your  coat,  and  weeping  at  the  same  time.  Ho  clasped 
I  her  very  close  in  his  arms,  and  1  saw  tears  in  his  eyes  too.  He 
'  gave  me  his  hand,  and  turned  paler  than  usual.  Sbe  spoke 
'  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  and  her  long,  fair  hair,  having  got  loose, 
-  dropped  over  his  shoulder  like  a  cable  that  is  suddenly  un- 
j  coiled,  because  she  was  brisk  as  a  fish— -that  hair— oh  !  had 
j  you  but  seeu  it!— it  was  like  gold.  As  they  condnued  to  talk 
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low,  the  young  man  kissing  her  forehead  every  now  and  then, 
and  she  weeping,  I  began  to  be  impatient. 

Well,”  1  said  to  them  at  last,  how  do  you  like  my  pro¬ 
posal  7  ” 

“  But — but.  Captain,  you  are  very  kind,”  said  the  husband, 
but  you  forget — ^you  could  not  live  with  persons  condemned  to 
transportation  ;  ”  and  he  cast  down  his  eyes. 

“  I  know  not,”  said  I,  “  for  my  own  part,  what  you  have 
done  to  be  transported ;  but  you  will  tell  me  some  day,  or  let 
it  alone,  just  as  you  please.  You  do  not  look  to  me  to  have  a 
conscience  that  is  very  heavily  burdened,  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  1  have  done  worse  things  in  my  life  than  you,  poor  inno¬ 
cents.  However,  while  you  are  in  my  custody,  you  shall  not 
be  taken  from  me — do  n’t  imagine  that;  I  will  cut  your  throats 
first,  like  a  pair  of  pigeons.  But,  the  epaulette  once  thrown 
off,  I  care  neither  for  Admiral  nor  for  anything  else.” 

“  But,”  replied  he,  sorrowfully,  shaking  his  brown,  though 
somewhat  powdered  head,  as  was  still  the  fashion  at  that 
time,  ”  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
you.  Captain,  to  appear  to  know  us.  We  laugh,  because  we 
are  young ;  we  look  happy,  becaus*;  we  love  one  another ;  but 
I  have  wretched  moments  when  I  think  of  the  future,  and  know 
not  what  will  become  of  my  poor  Laura.” 

He  pressed  anew  the  head  of  his  young  wife  to  his  bosom. 

That  was  what  I  was  to  say  to  the  Captain,  was  it  not,  my 
dear?  You.would  have  said  the  same  thing,  would  you  nut?J’ 

1  took  my  pipe  and  rose,  because  1  began  to  feel  my  eyes 
somewhat  moist,  and  that  is  not  at  all  in  my  way. 

“  Come,  come,”  said  I,  “  this  will  all  be  cleared  up  here¬ 
after.  If  the  smoke  annoys  the  lady,  1  will  shift  my  quarters.” 

She  rose,  her  face  all  in  a  glow,  and  wet  with  tears,  like 
that  of  a  child  who  has  been  scolded. 

“  But  then,”  said  she,  looking  at  my  clock,  “  the  letter ! — 
though  you  two  seem  to  think  nothing  of  it.” 

1  felt  something  strike  ail  through  me,  something  tugging  at 
my  heart,  as  she  said  this. 

“  By  ray  troth,”  said  I,  “  I  thought  nothing  of  it,  for  tny 
part.  And  a  pretty  piece  of  business  I  should  have  wade  of 
it.  If  we  had  passed  the  first  degree  of  north  latitude,  the 
only  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  throw  myself  overboard. 
Surely  I  am  to  be  lucky,  since  that  girl  has  reminded  me  of 
the  rascally  letter.” 

1  then  turned  to  my  chart,  and  when  i  »aw  that  we  had  still 
a  week  good  at  least,  I  felt  my  head  /elieved,  but  not  my  heart, 
though  I  knew  not  why. 

“Indeed,”  said  I,  “the  Directory  does  not  jest  on  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  obedience.  Come,  1  am  all  right  again  for  a  whi.e. 
The  time  has  run  away  so  quick,  1  had  clean  forgot  that. 

Well,  sir,  there  we  ail  three  stood,  Nvith  our  noses  cocked 
up  in  the  air,  gapisg  at  that  letter,  as  if  we  expected  it  to 
speak  to  us.  What  particularly  struck  me  was,  that  the  sun, 
darting  through  the  bull’s-eye,  fell  upon  the  glass  of  the  clock, 
and  made  the  great  red  seal  more  conspicuous :  it  looked  ex¬ 
actly  like  8  face  that  one  sees  in  the  fire. 

“  VVould  not  one  swear  that  the  eyes  were  starting  out  of 
the  head  7  ”  said  I,  to  amuse  them. 

“  Oh,  my  fnend,”  cried  the  young  woman,  “  that  looks  like 
stains  of  blood  !  ” 

“  Pooh !  pooh !  ”  said  the  husband,  giving  her  his  arm,  “  you 
are  wrong,  Laura ;  it  looks  like  a  letter  to  give  notice  of  a 
wedding.  Come,  rest  yourself,  my  love,  come :  why  should 
that  letter  disturb  you  7  ” 

Away  they  started,  as  if  a  ghost  had  been  behind  them,  and 
went  up  to  the  deck.  I  was  left  alone  with  that  hig  letter, 
and  I  recollect  that,  while  smoking  my  pipe,  I  continued  to 
look  at  it,  as  if  iu  red  eyes  had  fascinated  mine,  aS  those  of 
serpents  su'e  said  to  do.  Its  great  pale  face,  iu  third  seal, 
larger  than  the  eyes,  wide  open,  gaping  like  a  wolf’s  jaws, 
put  me  into  an  ill  humor.  I  took  my  coat  and  hung  it  before 
the  clock,  that  I  might  neither  see  t^  hour  nor  the  evil-boding  | 
letter. 

I  went  upon  deck  to  finish  ray  pipe,  and  there  I  remained 
till  night. 

We  were  then  off  tlie  Capo  do  Verd  Islands.  The  Marat 
was  running  with  the  wind  sistern,  at  tho  rate  of  ten  knots, 
without  distressing  herself.  The  night  was  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  near  the  tropics.  The  moon  was  rising  above 
the  horizon,  as  large  as  a  sun;  the  sea  cut  her  in  two,  and  be¬ 
came  quite  white,  like  a  sheet  of  snow,  sprinkled  witli  little 
diamonds.  I  watched  it,  seated  on  my  bench  smoking  my 
pipe.  The  ofiBcer  of  the  watch  and  tlie  seamen  said  nothing, 
and  looked  like  rao  at  the  shadow  of  the  brig  on  the  water.  I 
was  glad  that  1  did  not  hear  any  thing.  I  am  fond  of  silence 


and  order,  for  my  psurt.  I  bad  forbidden  all  noise  and  all  fires. 
I  perrr  ived,  however,  a  small  iTd  line,  nearly  under  my  feet. 
I  shoulil  have  llown  into  a  passion  directly,  but,  as  it-was  in 
the  cabin  of  my  young  prisoners,  1  determined  to  ascertain 
what  they  were  about  before  I  got  angry.  I  had  but  the  trouble 
ef  stooping  down,  when  I  could  see  through  a  large  crevice 
into  the  little  cabin. 

The  young  woman  was  on  her  knees  saying  her  prayers. 
There  was  a  little  lamp,  which  lighted  the  place.  She  was 
stripped  to  her  chemise ;  I  could  see  her  ban*  shoulders,  her 
little  naked  feet,  and  her  long  loose  fair  hair.  I  would  have 
drawn  back;  but  I  said  to  mystdf,  “Pooh!  an  old  soldier! 
what  does  it  signify?  ”  and  I  kept  lookinr  on. 

Her  husband  was  sitting  on  a  little  trunk,  his  head  resting 
upon  his  hand,  looking  at  her  praying.  She  lifted  up  her 
face,  as  if  to  heaven,  and  1  saw  her  large  blue  eyes  swimming 
in  tears,  like  those  of  a  Magdalen.  While  she  was  praying, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  end  of  iK'r  long  hair  and  kissed  it,  with¬ 
out  making  any  noise.  W’hen  she  had  finished  she  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  smiled  so  sweetly,  as  if  she  were  going 
to  paradise.  I  observed  that  he  too  made  the  *ign  of  the  cross, 
but  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it.  In  far»,  *t  is  singular  for  a 
man. 

She  rose  upon  her  feet,  kissed  .Him,  and  stretched  lieraelf 
first  in  the  hummock,  into  wkich  he  lifted  her,  without  speak¬ 
ing,  as  one  would  pul  a  cWd  into  a  swing.  The  heat  was  suf 
focating  t  she  seemed  pleased  to  bo  rocked  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  and  appeared  to  be  just  dropoing  to  sleep.  Her 
small  white  feet  w»»*  crossed  and  raisM  to  the  level  of  her 
head ;  and  her  whole  body  covered  with  her  white  chemise. 
She  was  a  loi-e,  that  she  was ! 

o  My  dear,”  said  she,  half  asleep,  “  are  you  not  coming  T  It 
I  M  very  late,  you  know.” 

He  still  continued,  his  brow  resting  on  bis  hands,  without 
replying.  She  began  to  be  rather  uneasy — the  peor  young 
creature !  and,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  hammock,  like  a 
bird  out  of  its  nest,  she  looked  at  him  w  th  mouth  half  open, 
not  daring  to  speak. 

At  length  he  said  to  her:  “  Ah,  my  dear  Laura,  tlie  nearer 
we  approach  to  America,  the  sadder  I  grow,  and  I  cannot 
help  it.  It  appears  to  me.  and  I  cannot  tell  why,  that  the 
time  spent  in  this  voyage  will  have  been  the  happiest  part  of 
our  lives.” 

“  So  it  seems  to  me  too,”  said  she.  “  I  should  like  never 
to  get  there.” 

He  looked  at  her,  clasping  his  hands  with  a  transport  of 
wjiich  you  can  form  no  coaception. 

“  And  yet,  my  angel,  you  always  weep  while  you  are  pray¬ 
ing,”  said  he ;  “  that  distresses  me  exceedingly,  because  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  and  I  fancy,  t^t  you  repent 
what  you  have  done.” 

“  I  repent !  ”  said  she,  with  an  expression  of  acute  pain,  “  1 
repent  having  accompanied  you,  my  dear  !  Do  you  suppose 
that  I  love  you  the  less  fur  having  ^longed  to  you  so  shm  a 
time  7  Is  one  not  a  woman,  does  nut  one  know  one’s  duty  at 
seventeen  7  Did  not  my  mother  and  my  sisters  say  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  go  with  you  to  Guiana  7  Did  they  not  declare  that 
in  doing  this  I  should  be  doing  nothing  extraordinary  7  I  am 
only  a.«tonished  that  you  should  be  so  deeply  touch^  by  my 
conduct :  why,  it  is  bus  perfectly  natural.  And  now  I  cannot 
imagine  how  you  can  think  that  I  have  any  thing  to  repent  of, 
when  I  am  with  you  to  help  you  to  live,  or  to  die  with  you  if 
you  die.” 

All  this  she  said  in  so  sweet  a  voice  that  you  would  have 
sworn  it  was  music.  I  was  melted.  The  young  man  began 
to  sigh,  and  kissed  a  delicate  hand  and  a  bare  arm  which  she 
held  out  to  him. 

“  Oh  Laurette  !  my  Laurette  !  ”  said  he,  “  when  I  consider 
that,  if  we  hod  delayed  our  marriage  but  Tour  days  longer,  1 
should  have  been  arrested  alone,  1  should  have  been  sent  off 
alone — I  cannot  forgive  myself.” 

The  young  girl  then  stretched  her  two  beautiful  white  arms, 
bare  to  the  shoulders,  out  of  the.  hammock  to  him,  fondling 
him  and  stroking  his  forehead,  his  hair,  his  eyes,  and  then  she 
took  hold  of  his  head  to  draw  it  to  her  and  hide  it  in  her  bo¬ 
som.  She  laughed  like  a  child,  and  said  a  number  of  tender 
things,  such  as  I  had  never  beard  the  like  of.  She  clapped 
her  hands  over  his  mouth,  that  she  might  have  all  the  talk  to 
herself.  She  said,  while  toying  and  taking  her  long  hair  by 
way  of  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  eyes : 

“  Tell  me,  my  dear,  is  it  not  a  great  deal  better  to  have  with 
thee  a  wife  who  loves  thee  7  1  am  content,  for  my  part,  to  go 
to  Cayenna ;  I  shall  sea  savafaa,  and  oocoopuc-craas,  Uka  thcM 
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of  Paul  and  Virginia,  fhall  I  not?  We  will  each  plant  one  for 
ourselves.  We  shall  see  who  will  be  the  best  ga^ener.  We 
will  build  a  little  hut  for  us  two.  I  will  work  ail  day  and  all 
night,  if  you  wish  it.  I  am  strong ;  look  at  my  arms  ;  see,  I 
can  almr>st  lift  you.  Do  n’t  make  game  of  me.  I  am  a  good 
hand  at  embroidery  beside  ;  and  surely  there  must  be  a  town 
somewhere  or  other,  where  I  can  get  employment.  Then  I 
will  give  lessons  in  drawing  and  in  music  too,  if  they  want 
them  ;  and  if  there  are  people  who  can  read,  thou  wilt  write 
for  them,  wilt  thou  not  ?  ” 

I  recollect  that  the  poor  fellow  was  so  cut  that  he  gave  a 
loud  cry  when  she  saicf  this. 

“  Write !  ”  cried  he,  “  write !  ” 

And  he  laid  hold  of  his  clenched  right  hand  with  the  left, 
and  grasped  it  tight. 

*'  Ah  !  write !  why  did  I  ever  learn  to  write !  Write  !  it  is 
the  profession  of  a  madman  !....!  believed  in  their  liberty 
of  the  press  !  .  ,  .  .  Where  did  I  pick  up  wit  ?  And  how  was 
it  employed  T  For  printing  five  or  six  poor  ideas,  read  only  by 
those  who  are  fond  of  such  things,  thrown  into  the  fire  by  those 
who  dislike  them ;  answering  no  other  end  than  to  draw  per¬ 
secution  upon  us  !  Ah  for  me,  well  and  good  I  but  for  thee, 
darling  angel,  who  hadst  u>en  scarcely  four  days  a  wife  ! .  .  .  . 
What  hadst  thou  done  T  Tell  nv«»,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I  could 
ever  sufler  thee  to  carry  thy  kindtK>ss  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
accompany  me  hither.  Dost  ihou  evon  know  where  thou  art, 
my  poor  Laurette?  Knowest  thou  whtiher  thou  art  going? 
Ere  long,  my  love,  thou  wilt  be  sixteen  lr4ndred  leagncs  from 
thy  mother  and  thy  sisters  ....  And  for  my  sake!  all  this  for 
my  sake! ” 

She  hid  her  head  for  a  moment  in  the  hammock,  and  I, 
from  above,  could  perceive  that  she  was  weeping,  but  he,  be¬ 
ing  lower,  could  not  see  her  face  ;  and,  when  she  put  ii  foith 
again  from  under  the  sheet,  it  was  already  smiling  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  cheering  him. 

“  In  fact,  we‘  are  not  rich  at  present,”  said  she,  laughing 
heartily;  “  look  you,  here  is  my  purse  ;  I  have  but  a  single 
louis  left.  And  you  ?  ” 

He  fell  a-laughing  tot»,  liku  a  child. 

“  Why,  faith !  ”  he  replied,  “  1  had  a  crown,  but  I  gave  it 
to  the  lad  who  carried  your  trunk.” 

“  Pshaw !  what  signifies  that  ?  ”  said  she,  making  her  little 
white  fingers  snap  like  castagnettes ;  “  one  is  never  in  higher 
spirits  than  when  one  has  nothing;  and  then,  have  I  not  in 
reserve  the  two  diamond  rings  which  my  mother  gave  me  ? 
Those  are  serviceable  every  where  and  on  every  occasion,  are 
they  not  ?  Beside,  I  do  think  that  kind  creature  the  Captain 
has  not  told  all  his  good  intentions  toward  us,  and  that  he  well 
knows  what  is  in  the  letter.  It  must  surely  be  a  recommend¬ 
ation  for  us  to  the  Grovemor  of  Cayenne.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  he ;  “  who  knows  ?  ”  • 

“  It  must  be  so,”  replied  his  young  wife.  “  Thon  art  so 
good  that  I  am  certain  the  Government  has  banished  thee  only 
for  a  short  time,  but  means  thee  no  further  harm.” 

She  had  said  this  so  prettily,  calling  me  that  kind  creature 
the  Captain,  that  I  was  quite  moved  and  softened,  and  I  even 
rejoiced  in  my  heart  that  she  had  perhaps  guessed  right.  They 
then  b<‘gnn  kissing  again,  when  I  stamped  pretty  hard  upon 
the  deck  to  make  them  have  done. 

“  Do  n’t  you  know,  my  young  friends,”  I  cried,  “  that  or- 
'  ders  havebmn  given  to  put  out  all  lights  on  board  ?  Blow  out 
your  lamp,  if  you  please.” 

They  blew  out  the  lamp,  and  I  heard  them  tittering  and 
chatting  quite  low  in  the  dark,  like  schoolboys.  I  again  be¬ 
gan  walking  the  deck  alone,  while  smoking  my  pipe.  All  the 
stars  of  the  tropic  were  at  their  posts,  large  as  little  moons.  I 
looked  at  them  while  breathing  an  air  which  felt  fresh  and  sweet. 

I  said  to  myself  that  those  poor  young  things  had  certainly 
guessed  the  truth,  and  the  thought  was  quite  a  cordial  to  my 
spirits.  1  could  have  laid  any  wager  that  the  five  Directors 
had  changed  their  minds,  and  recoihmended  them  to  me ;  1 
could  not  well  explain  to  myself  in  what  manner,  because 
there  are  state  affairs  that  I  never  understood,  not  I;  but,  in 
short,  I  believed  this,  arid,  >vithout  knowing  why,  I  was  easy. 

I  went  down  to  my  cabin,  and  looked  again  at  the  letter  un¬ 
der  my  old  uniform.  It  had  quite  a  different  aspect ;  it  seemed 
to  smile,  and  the  seals  appeared  to  be  rose-colored.  I  had  no 
fbrther  doubt  that  it  was  favorable,  and  1  made  a  little  sign  of 
friendship  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  put  my  old  coat  over  it  again  ;  it  annoj-ed  me. 

We  never  once  thought  of  looking  at  it  for  several  days,  and 
we  were  meny ;  but  when  we  approached  the  first  degree  of 
latitude,  we  began  to  be  silent. 


One  fine  morning,  I  awoke  a  good  deal  surprised  to  feel  no 
motion  in  the  ship.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  never  sleep  with  but 
one  eye,  as  they  say,  and,  missing  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  I 
opened  both  eyes.  We  had  got  into  a  dead  calm; 'and  we 
were  in  the  first  degree  of  latitude  and  the  twenty-seventh  of 
longitude.  I  put  my  nose  upon  deck :  the  sea  was  smooth  as 
a  tub  of  oil :  tdl  the  sails  flapj>ed  against  tne  masts,  like  empty 
bladders.  I  said  immediately,  “Come,  I  shall  now  have  time 
to  read  thee  !  ”  looking  askance  toward  the  letter.  I  waited 
till  evening,  till  sunset.  But,  as  I  should  be  forced  to  come 
to  the  point  at  last,  I  opened  the  clock-case  and  snatched  the 
sealed  order  out  of  it!  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  held  it  in  my 
hand  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  could  take  courage  to 
read  it.  At  length,  said  I  to  myself,  “  This  is  too  silly  !  ”  and 
I  broke  the  three  seals  with  my  thumb,  and  pounded  the  great 
red  seal  to  powder. 

After  I  had  read  the  paper  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  thinking  that 
they  must  have  deceived  me.  I  read  the  letter  over  again 
from  beginning  to  end ;  I  read  it  a  third  time ;  I  then  began 
with  the  last  line  and  went  up  to  the  first.  I  could  not  trust 
my  senses.  My  legs  shook  a  little  under  me  ;  I  sat  down.  I 
felt  a  certain  trembling  in  the  skin  of  my  face ;  I  rubbed  my 
cheeks  with  rum,  which  I  poured  into  the  hollow  of  my  hands. 

I  pitied  myself  for  being  so  stupid  as  that;  but  it  was  the  af¬ 
fair  of  a  moment ;  I  went  up  into  the  air. 

Laurette  was  so  handsome  that  day  that  I  would  not  go  near 
her :  she  had  on  quite  a  plain  white  dress,  arms  hare,  and  her 
long  hair  flowing  as  she  always  wore  it.  She  amused  herself 
with  dipping  her  other  dress,  fastened  to  a  cord,  in  the  sea, 
and  laughed  while  striving  to  catch  a  kind  of  sea-weed,  resem¬ 
bling  bunches  of  grapes,  which  floats  upon  the  waters  of  the 
tropics. 

“Come  and  look  at  the  grapes  !  come  quick!  ”  she  cried; 
aiid  her  husband  went  close  to  her  and  leant  over  her,  but  did 
not  look  at  the  water,  because  he  was  looking  at  her  with  an 
air  cf  deep  emotion. 

I  mode  a  sign  to  the  young  man  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  quarter-deck.  She  turned  about.  I  know  not 
what  my  face  wa*  like,  but  she  dropped  her  cord,  grasped 
him  strongly  by  the  arm,  and  said :  “  Oh  !  do  n’t  go ;  see  how 
pale  he  is  I”  ® 

That  might  well  be  the  case;  it  was  enough  to  make  one 
turn  pale.  Ha  came  to  me,  .'cvertheless,  on  the  deck ;  while 
she  leaned  against  the  nuin-niast  and  watched  us.  We 
walked  up  and  down  a  consiiWrat^e  time  without  speaking. 

I  was  smoking  a  cigar,  which  I  thought  bitter,  and  I  flung  it 
into  the  water.  He  followed  me  with  his  eyes  ;  I  took  him 
by  the  arm.  I  felt  choking,  by  rpy  faiu.,  ’pon’my  word  of 
honor,  I  was  choking. 

“  Come  now,  my  young  friend,”  said  I  to  hun  at  last  “  tell 
me  something  of  your  history.  What  the  de>dl  i^avc  you  done 
to  those  sons  of  bitches  of  lawyers  who  stick  themselves  up 
like  five  bits  of  kings  ?  It  seems  they  are  desperately  enraged 
against  you.  ’T  is  very  odd  !  ” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  drooping  his  head,  with  so  mild 
a  look — poor  lad  ! — and  said  to  me ;  “  Good  God,  Captain 
no  great  mutter !  why,  a  few  verses  on  the  Directory,  that 's 
all.” 

“  Not  possible  !  ”  said  I. 

“  True,  I  assure  you,  and  the  verses  were  npne  of  the  best 
either.  I  was  arrested  on  the  15th  of  Fructidor,  taken  to  La 
Force,  tried  on  the  16th,  and  at  first  sentenced  to  death,  and 
afterward  to  transportation,  out  of  kindness.” 

“  ’T  is  droll !  ”  said  I.  “  Those  Directors  are  very  tetchy 
fellows ;  for  that  letter  which  you  have  seen  is  an  order  for 
me  to  shoot  you.” 

He  made  no  answer,  but  smiled,  and  kept  up  a  very  good 
countenance  for  a  youth  of  nineteen.  He  merely  looked  at  his 
wife,  and  wiped  his  forehead,  on  which  the  perspiration  stood 
in  big  drops.  I  had  as  many  at  least  on  my  face,  and  other 
drops  in  my  eyes. 

“It  appears,”  I  continued,  “that  those  citizens  did  not 
choose  to  settle  your  business  on  land ;  they  have  thought  that 
here  it  would  be  less  'noticed.  But  it  is  a  most  pitiful  thing 
for  me  ;  for,  good  fellow  though  you  are,  I  am  forced  to  obey  : 
the  death-warrant  is  there,  all  regular,  and  the  order  for  exe¬ 
cution  signed  and  sealed — nothing  is  wanting.” 

He  bowed  to  me  very  politely,  reddening  at  the  same  time. 
“  I  ask  no  favor,  Captain,”  said  he,  with  a  voice  gentle  as 
usual ;  “  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  were  to  cause  you 
to  violate  your  duty.  I  should  merely  like  to  say  a  few  words 
to  Laura,  and  1  b^  you  to  protect  her  in  case  she  should  sur¬ 
vive  me,  which  I  do  not  think  she  will.” 
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**  Ob!  as  for  that,  it  is  but  fair,  my  lad,'*  said  I.  “  If  it  is  |  mrant  to  kill  him.  What  astonished  me  was  to  see  the  sal* 
your  wish,  I  will  take  her  to  her  family,  on  my  return  to  low  skin  of  his  face  turn  to  a  dark  red.  He  unbuttoned  and 
France,  and  I  will  not  leave  her  till  she  insists  on  seeinf^  me  pulled  open  his  coat  at  the  breast,  uncovering  it  to  the  wind 
no  more.  But  I  can’t  help  thinking  you  may  flatter  yourself  and  the  rain.  We  thus  continued  to  walk  on  in  profound  si- 
that  she  will  not  get  over  this  blow — poor  dear  little  creature !  ”  ,  lence.  I  saw  plainly  that  he  would  not  speak  again  of  him- 
He  laid  hold  of  both  my  hands,  pressed  them,  and  said :  self,  and  that  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  question  him. 

“  My  good  Captain,  you  sufler  more  than  myself,  I  am  aware,  '  “  I  can  i*asily  imagine,^’  said  I,  as  if  he  had  finished  his 

from  what  you  have  yet  to  do ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I  story,  “  that,  after,  so  cruel  an  adventure,  a  man  would  con- 
rely  upon  you  to  take  care  of  the  little  that  belongs  to  me  for  ^  ceive  a  horror  of  his  profession.” 

her,  to  protect  her,  and  to  see  that  she  receives  what  her  aged  ,  “  Oh !  the  profession  !  are  you  mad  ?  ”  said  he,  sharply, 

mother  may  leave  her — will  you  not  ? — to  preserve  her  life,  ”  It  is  not  the  profession.  Never  will  the  Captain  of  a  ship 
her  honor,  w'ill  you  not? — and  also  that  attention  may  be  paid  i  be  forced  to  play  the  part  of  an  executioner  but  when  there 
to  her  health.  Stay,”  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  “  I  have  to  shall  come  Governments  of  murderers  and  robbers,  which  shall 
tell  you  that  she  is  very  delicate  ;  her  chest  is  often  affected  ■  take  advantage  of  the  habit  that  a  poor  man  has  of  obeying 
to  such  a  degree  that  she  faints  several  times  in  a  day ;  she  blindly,  of  obeying  in  all  cases,  of  obeying  like  a  mere^ma- 
ought  always  to  wrap  herself  up  well.  In  short,  you  will  sup-  chine,  in  spite  of  his  heart.” 

ply  the  place  of  father  and  mother  and  myself  to  her  as  much  At  the  same  time  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  red  handker- 
as  possible — won’t  you  ?  If  she  could  keep  the  rings  that  her  chief,  held  it  to  his  face,  and  began  to  weep  like  achild.  I  pulled 
mether  gave  her,  I  should  be  glad.  But  if  there  is  a  neces-  \  up  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  put  my  stirrup  to  rights,  and,  falling 
sity  for  their  being  sold  for  her,  why  then  they  must.  My  poor  behind  the  cart,  I  walked  after  it  for  some  time,  fetding  that 
Laurette,  see  how  beautiful  she  is !  ”  he  would  be  too  much  humbled  if  I  were  to  observe  too  closely 

As  this  began  to  be  a  great  deal  too  tender  for  me,  I  felt  his  jiassion  of  tears, 
annoyed,  and  could  not  help  frowning.  I  had  talked  to  him  ■  I  had  judged  rightly;  for,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
in  a  cheerful  way  to  keep  up  my  firmness  ;  but  I  could  stand  too  came  behind  his  lowly  equipage,  and  asked  me  if  1  had 
•  it  no  longer.  ”  ’T  is  enough,”  said  I,  at  last,  ”  between  lion-  !  any  razors  in  my  portnyinteau.  I  simply  replied  that,  having 
onible  men.  The  rest  follows  of  course.  Go  and  speak  to  :  as  yet  no  beard,  razors  would  only  be  a  useless  incumbrance, 
her,  and  let  us  cut  the  matter  short.”  j  But  he  did  not  stop  there ;  it  was  to  talk  of  something  else 

I  gave  his  hand  a  friendly  squeeze,  but  he  did  net  let  go  i  that  he  had  come.  I  perceived  with  pleasure  that  he  was 
mine,  and  eyed  me  with  a  singular  look.  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,”  '  about  to  revert  to  his  history,  for  he  said  abruptly  :  ”  Mayhap 
I  added,  “  if  I  have  a  piece  of  advice  to  give  you,  it  is  to  say  j  you  never  saw  a  ship  in  your  life  ?  ” 

not  a  word  to  her  about  this  matter.  We  will  arrange  the  j  ”  I  never  did,”  answered  I,  “unless  at  the  Panorama  in 

thing  without  her  knowing  any  thing  about  it,  or  you  either;  i  Paris,  and  I  cannot  boast  much  of  the  nautical  knowledge  that 

be  easy,  that ’s  my  affair.”  j  I  have  derived  from  it.” 

“  Ah  !  that  alters  the  case,”  said  he ;  “I  wras  not  aware —  “  Of  course  you  do  not  know  what  the  cat-head  is  T  ” 

that  will  be  better  indeed.  Beside,  that  leave-taking,  that  “  I  can’t  say  that  I  do,”  I  replied. 

parting,  upsets  one.”  j  “  It  is  a  large  piece  of  timber  projecting  from  each  bow, 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  I,  “  do  n’t  be  a  child  ;  that  is  much  better.  I  from  which  the  anchor  is  suspended,  before  letting  go.  When 
Do  n’t  kiss  her,  my  friend,  do  n’t  kiss  her,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  1  a  man  is  shot,  he  is  usually  placed  there,”  added  be,  in  a  lower 
or  that  wrill  spoil  all.”  j  lone. 

I  gave  him  another  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  left  him  '  “  Ah !  I  understand ;  because  then  he  falls  at  once  into  the 

alone.  Oh,  it  was  a  cruel  task  for  me,  this  !  |  water.” 

He  appeared  to  me  to  keep  the  secret  closely  enough,  faith  !  ;  Without  makipg  any  reply,  he  began  to  describe  all  the  kinds 
for  they  walked  about  arpfi  in  arm  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  j  of  boats  that  a  brig  carries,  and  their  position  in  the  ship;  and 
and  came-back  to  the  ship’s  side,  to  lay  hold  again  of  the  cord  '  then,  without  any  order  in  his  ideas,  he  continued  his  narra- 
with  the  dress,  which  one  of  my  cabin-boys  had  fished  up  out  ,  tive  with  that  affected  air  of  indifference  which  long  service 
of  the  water.  invariably  imparts,  because  it  is  requisite  to  display,  ^fore  in- 

Night  fell  all  at  once.  This  was  the  moment  which  I  had  '  feriors,  contempt  of  danger,  contempt  of  men,  contempt  of 
resolved  to  seize.  Bot  that  moment  has  lasted  for  me  till  this  !  life,  contempt  of  death,  and  contempt  of  one’s  self ;  and  hence 
very  day,  and  I  shall  drag  it  after  me  all  my  life,  like  a  can-  it  is  that  under  a  rough  envelope  is  almost  always  concealed 
non-ball. —  I  profound  sensibility.  The  harshness  of  the  military  man  is 

Here  the  old  commandant  was  obliged  to  pause.  I  ab-  j  like  an  iron  mask  over  a  noble  face,  like  a  diingi-on  of  stone 

stained  from  speaking,  lest  I  should  divert  the  current  of  his  enclosing  a  royal  prisoner. 

ideas.  He  resumed,  striking  his  breast.  '  j  — These  boats,  he  resumed,  hold  six  men. — They  got  into 

— That  moment,  I  tell  you,  I  cannot  yet  comprehenil.  I  j  them,  carrying  Laura  al<^ng  with  them,  befon?  she  had  time  to 
felt  anger  pulling  me  by  the  hair,  and  at  the  same  time  some  ;  cry  out  or  to  speak.  Oh!  htere  is  a  thing  for  which  no  honest 
power  or  other  urged  me  on  and  forced  me  to  obey.  j  man  can  forgive  himself,  when  he  is  the  cause  of  it.  ’T  is  of 

I  called  my  officers,  and  I  said  to  one  of  them :  “  Hoist  out  no  use  talking !  one  never  can  forget  such  a  thing  !  .  .  .  .  Ah  ' 
a  boat,  since  we  are  now  executioners.  Put  that  young  wo-  |  what  weather  we  have !  .  .  .  .  What  devil  has  urged  me  to  tell 
man  into  it,  and  push  off  from  the  ship  till  you  hear  the  firing  this  story  ?  when  I  begin  it,  I  never  can  stop-^ut  it  is  just 
of  small  arms.-  You  will  then  return.”  '  finished.  ’T  is  a  story  that  gripes  one  like  Juranf^'on  srine. — 

To  obey  a  scrap  of  paper ! — for  what  more  was  it  T  There  j  My  God,  what  weather !  My  cloak  is  wet  through, 

must  certainly  have  bwn  something  in  the  air  that  threw  a  I  I  was  telling  you,  I  believe,  about  dear  little  Laurette. — 

spell  upon  me.  I  saw  the  young  man  from  a  distance — oh!  Poor  young  creature! — What  awkward  people  there  are  in 
it  was  terrible  to  s€'e! — kneeling  before  his  Laurette,  and  kiss-  the  world  !  The  officer  was  stupid  enough  to  take  the  boat 
ing  her  hands  and  her  feet.  Do  n’t  you  think  I  was  the  most  ahead  of  the  brig.  After  all,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  one 
miserable  of  wretches  ?  ”  cannot  foresee  every  thing.  I  calculated,  for  my  part,  that 

1  cried  like  a  madman :  “  Part  them !  we  are  all  villains  !  night  would  hide  the  affair,  and  never  thought  of  the  flash 
Part  them!  ....  The  poor  Republic  is  a  dead  body.  Direct-  from  a  dozen  muskets  firing  at  once.  And  so,  faith,  she  saw 
ors.  Directory,  are  the  vermin  preying  upon  it.  I  will  quit  from  the  boat  her  husband  fall  into  the  sea,  shot, 
the  sea.  I  fear  not  all  your  lawyers;  let  them  be  told  what  I  ,  If  there  is  a  God  above,  he  knows  how  all  that  I  have  been 
say,  for  aught  I  care.”  But  1  did  care  about  them,  though,  telling  you  came  to  pass;  I  know  nothing  about  it,  not  I — but 
Oh  !  how  glad  I  should  have  been  to  have  them  in  my  power'  people  did  see  it  and  hear  it,  as  I  teff  you  and  hear  ytiu.  At 
I  would  have  had  all  five  of  them  shot,  the  scoundrels!  By  the  moment  of  firing  she  clapped  her  hand  to  her  head,  as  if 
Heaven,  I  would  too !  I  should  have  made  no  more  account  a  ball  had  struck  her  brow,  and  sat  down  in  the  boat  without 
of  their  lives  than  of  the  rain  that  is  now  falling,  not  I  ....  I  fainting,  without  shrieking,  with«)ut  speaking,  and  returned  to 
did  care  about  them  ....  Such  a  life  as  mine  ....  Ah,  yes,  '  the  brig  with  the  crew  wlien  they  ph-ased  and  how  they  pleased, 
indeed,  a  miserable  life !  .  .  .  .  j  I  went  to  her ;  I  talked  to  her  a  long  while,  and  in  the  best 

-  1  fashion  I  could.  She  seemed  to  listen  to  me,  and  looked  me 

The  voice  of  the  commandant  gradually  died  away,  Md  be-  '  in  the  face,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  her  forehead.  But 
came  as  indistinct  as  his  words  were  incoherent ;  and  he  she  did  not  understand  me.  And  her  brow  was  red  and  her 
walked  on,  knitting  his  brows  and  biting  his  lips,  in  a  fearful  i  face  pale  as  ashes.  She  trembled  in  every  limb,  as  if  afraid 
fit  of  fury  and  abstraction.  Ho  had  little  convulsive  motions,  t  of  every  body.  This  never  left  her.  She  does  so  still,  poor 

and  struck  his  mule  with  the  sheath  of  his  sword,  as  if  he  |  little  thing !  idiot,  or  crazy,  or  lunatic,  whichever  you  please. 
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Never  has  a  word  been  drawn  from  her,  unless  when  she  tells 
one  to  take  out  something  that  is  in  her  head. 

From  that  moment  1  grew  as  melancholy  as  herself,  and  I 
heard  something  within  me  saying :  Stay  with  ktr  at  long  at 
the  livet,  and  take  care  of  her.  I  have  done  so.  On  my 
return  to  France,  I  desired  to  be  removed  with  my  rank  to 
the  land  forces,  having  taken  a  dislike  to  the  sea,  because  I 
had  cast  innocent  blo<^  into  it.  1  sought  out  Laura’s  family. 
Her  mother  was  dead.  Her  sisters,  to  whom  I  took  the  poor 
creature,  would  not  have  her,  and  proposed  to  me  to  send  her 
to  Charenton.  1  turned  my  back  on  them  and  kept  her 
myself. 

Ah,  my  God !  if  you  would  like  to  see  her,  comrade,  you 
may:  wait,  stop  a  moment!  Ho,  ho,  mule! 


So  he  stopped  the  poor  mule,  which  appeared  to  be  delight¬ 
ed  at  this  proposal.  At  the  same  time  he  lifted  up  the  oil¬ 
cloth  of  his  little  cart,  as  if  to  put  to  rights  the  straw  which 
almost  filled  it,  and  1  beheld  a  very  melancholy  sight.  I  saw 
two  blue  eyes,  of  extraordinary  size,  admirable  in  point  of 
form,  starting  from  a  long,  pale,  emaciated  face,  inundated  by 
perfectly  straight,  fair  hair.  I  saw,  in  truth,  nothing  but 
those  tw'o  eyes,  which  were  all  that  was  left  of  that  poor  wo¬ 
man,  for  the  rest  of  her  was  dead.  Her  forehead  was  red, 
her  cheeks  hollow  and  white,  and  bluish  on  the  cheek-bones. 
She  was  crouched  among  the  straw,  so  that  one  could  just 
see  her  two  knees  rising  above  it,  and  on  them  she  was  play¬ 
ing  all  alone  at  dominoes.  She  looked  at  us  for  a  moment, 
trembled  a  long  time,  smiled  at  me  a  little,  and  began  to  play 
again.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  striving  to  make  out 
how  her  right  hand  beat  her  left. 

**  Look  you,”  said  the  chef  de  bataillon  to  me,  **  she  has 
been  playing  that  game  for  a  month.  To-morrow  she  will 
perhaps  begin  another,  that  will  last  as  long.  ’T  is  droll, 
faith !  ” 


.\t  the  same  time  he  began  to  replace  the  oil-skin  of  his  cap, 
Mh.ch  the  rain  bad  somewhat  deranged.  “  Poor  Laurette,” 
fci:'hed  I,  “  thou  hast  lost  for  ever !  ” 

I  drew  my  horse  up  to  the  cart,  and  offered  her  my  hand, 
t.ne  gave  mu  hers  mechanically,  and  with  a  smile  of  great 
*■  wet-mess.  I  remarked  with  surprise  that  she  had  diamond 
lings  on  her  fingers ;  1  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  same 
which  she  had  received  from  her  mother,  and  staked  myself 
how  poverty  could  have  left  them  there.  For  an  entire  world 
I  would  nut  have  made  this  observation  to  the  old  comrrand- 
ant ;  but,  as  he  followed  me  with  his  eyes,  and  saw  mine  fixed 
on  Laura’s  fingers,  he  said  to  me  with  a  certain  air  of  pride: 

”  They  are  very  fine  diamonds,  a’n’t  they  7  They  might  be 
of  service  in  case  of  need,  but  I  never  could  bear  to  think  of 
her  parting  with  them,  poor  girl.  When  One  touches  them 
'  she  weeps;  she  never  tstkes  them  off.  For  the  rest,  she  never 
murmurs;  and  she  works  with  her  needle  new  and  then.  I 
have  kept  my  word  to  her  pour  dear  husband,  and  indeed  I 
do  n’t  repent  it.  I  have  never  left  her,  and  have  every  where 
given  out  that  she  was  my  daughter  who  was  deranged.  This 
was  a  safeguard  to  her.  In  the  army  things  are  managed 
more  easily  than  people  suppose  in  Paris.  She  has  made  all 
the  Emperor’s  campaigns  with  me,  and  I  have  always  brought 
her  out  of  the  scrape.  I  keep  her  constantly  warm.  With 
straw  and  a  little  carriage,  that  is  never  impossible.  She  has 
'always  been  kept  very  tidy;  and  I,  being  chef  de  bataillon, 
with  good  pay,  my  pension  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the 
Napoleon  mouth,  tlie  pay  for  which  was  double,  in  time  I  got 
quite  used  to  the  business,  and  she  was  no  inconvenience 
whatever  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  her  childish  ways  some¬ 
times  raised  a  laugh  among  the  officers  of  the  7th  light.” 

He  then  went  up  to  her,  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  as 
he  would  have  done  to  his  little  mule. 

'‘Well,  my  dear,  speak;  say  something  to  the  Lieutenant 
here ;  look  you,  just  a  little  sign  with  your  head.” 

She  turned  again  to  her  dominoes. 

"  Oh !  ”  said  he,  she  is  rather  out  of  humor  to-day,  because 
it  rains.  However,  she  never  catches  sold.  Mad  people,  to 
be  sure,  are  never  ill — a  convenient  thing,  in  that  respect.  At 
the  Beresina,  and  during  the  whole  retreat  from  Moscow  she 
went  barehesuled.  Come,  my  deau;,  play  away;  never  mind 
us  ;  do  as  you  please,  do,  Laurette !  ” 

She  took  his  hand,  which  he  had  placed  upon  her  shoulder 
•—a  large,  brown,  wrinkled  hand — raised  it  timidly  to  her  lips, 
and  kissed  it  like  a  poor  slave.  My  heart  was  wrung  by  that 
kiss,  and  I  abruptly  turned  my  horse’s  head  another  way. 

"  Shall  we  continue  our  march,  commandant  1  ”  said  I. 
“Night  will  overtake  us  before  we  get  to  Bethune.” 


The  commandant  cheerfully  scraped  off  with  the  point  of 
his  sword  the  yellow  mud  that  covered  his  boots,  then  mount¬ 
ing  the  foot-board  of  bis  cart,  he  drew  over  Laura’s  head  the 
hood  of  a  6loth  cloak  which  she  wore.  He  took  off  his  black 
silk  cravat  and  tied  it  round  the  neck  of  his  adopted  daughter; 
after  which  be  gave  the  usual  kick  to  tlie  mule,  and,  with  the 
accustomed  shirk  of  his  shoulder,  said,  “  On,  lazy-bones !  ” 
So  away  we  went  again. 

The  rain  still  fell  dismally ;  the  gray  sky,  emd  the  gray  earth 
stretched  away  without  end;  a  sort  of  dull  light,  a  pale  sun, 
drowned  in  haze,  was  sinking  behind  some  great  mills  that 
were  not  going.  We  fell  again  into  profound  silence. 

I  looked  at  my  old  commandant.  He  strode  on  with  yet 
undiminished  vigor,  while  his  mule  was  quite  knocked  up,  and 
even  my  horse  began  to  hang  his  head.  This  brave  fellow 
took  off  his  cap,  from  time  to  time,  to  wipe  his  bald  l-row  and 
the  scanty  gray  hair  of  his  head,  or  his  bushy  eyebrows,  or  his 
white  moustaches,  dripping  with  ’’ain.  He  cared  not  what 
effect  his  nairative  might  have  produced  upon  me.  He  bad 
not  made  himself  a  whit  better  or  worse  than  he  was.  He 
had  not  deigned  to  draw  his  own  portrait.  He  thought  not  of 
himself;  and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  commenced  in 
the  same  tone  a  much  longer  story  of  one  of  Marshal  Masse- 
na’s  campaigns,  in  which  he  had  formed  his  battalion  into  a 
square,  against  1  know  not  what  cavalry.  I  did  not  listen  t« 
him,  though  he  took  great  pains  to  demonstrate  to  me  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  foot  to  the  horse-soldier. 

Night  came  on  ;  we  could  not  proceed  fast.  The  mud  be¬ 
came  thicker  and  deeper.  Nothing  upon  the  route,  and  noth¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  it.  We  halted  at  the  foot  of  a  dead  tree,  the 
only  tree  by  the  road-side.  He  attended  hrst  to  his  mule,  as 
I  did  to  my  horse.  He  then  looked  into  the  cart,  as  a  mother 
would  do  in  the  cradle  of  her  infant.  I  heard  him  say:  “  Here, 
my  dear,  wrap  this  coat  about  your  feet,  and  try  to  sleep. 
Come,  that ’s  right ;  she  has  not  had  a  drop  of  rain  upon  her. 
Ha !  the  devil !  she  has  broken  my  watch,  w  hich  I  left  about 
her  neck !  Oh,  my  poor  silver  watch!  Come,  never  mind,  my 
child,  try  to  sleep.  W®  shall  have  fine  weather  presently. 
’T  is  odd,  she  always  has  a  fever;  that  is  the  way  with  mad 
people.  Stay,  here  is  some  chocolate  for  thee,  my  dear.” 

He  backed  the  cart  against  the  tree,  and  we  sat  down  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels,  under  shelter  from  the  ceaseless  rain,  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  very  small  loaf  apiece  for  our  scanty  supper. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  that  w  e  have  nothing  else,”  said  he,  “  but 
this  is  better  than  the  horse-flesh,  roasted  under  the  ashes, 
and  gunpowder  sprinkled  over  it  instead  of  salt,  as  we  ate  it 
in  Russia.  The  poor  little  woman !  1  must  give  her  the  best 
I  have ;  you  see,  I  always  keep  her  apart.  She  cannot  bear 
to  have  a  man  near  her,  since  the  affair  of  the  letter.  I  am 
old,  and  she  seems  to  believe  that  I  am  her  father ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  she  would  strangle  me  if  I  were  to  attempt  merely  to  kiss 
her  forehead.  Education  always  leaves  them  something,  it 
seems,  far  I  never  saw  her  forget  to  hide  herself  like  a  nun. 
’T  is  odd,  faith!” 

As  he  thus  spoke,  we  heard  her  sigh,  and  say:  “  Takeaway 
this  ball ;  take  this  ball  from  me  !  ”  I  rose ;  he  made  me  sit 
down  again. 

“  Do  n’t  move,  do  n’t  move,”  said  he ;  it  is  nothing.  She 
often  says  that,  because  she  fancies  that  she  feels  a  ball  in  her 
head.  This  does  not  prevent  her  from  doing  any  thing  one 
tells  her,  and  that  too  with  great  meekness.” 

I  listened  sadly  to  him,  without  replying.  I  began  to  cal¬ 
culate  that,  from  1797  to  1815,  in  which  we  then  were, 
eighteen  years  had  thus  been  passed  by  this  man.  I  remained 
long  in  silence  by  his  side,  striving  to  comprehend  this  charac¬ 
ter  and  this  destiny.  At  length,  1  abruptly  seized  his  band 
and  shook  it  with  enthusiasm.  He  appeared  quite  surprised 
at  this  movement. 

“  You  are  a  worthy  man  !  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Why,  kow  so  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Is  it  on  account  of  this  poor 
creature?  You  are  aware,  child,  that  it  was  a  duty.  ’T  is  a 
long  while  that  1  have  practiced  self-denial ;  ”  and  he  then 
began  to  talk  again  about  Massena. 

By  daylight  next  morning  we  reached  Bethune,  a  small, 
ugly,  fortified  town,  the  ramparts  of  which  had,  you  would 
say,  by  contracting  their  circle,  squeezed  the  houses  one  upon 
another.  All  was  confusion  there :  it  was  the  moment  of  an 
alert.  The  inhabitants  were  beginning  to  remove  the  white 
flags  from  the  windows,  and  to  sew  together  the  three  colors 
in  their  houses.  The  drums  were  beating  to  arms,  and  the 
trumpets  sounding  To  horte  i  by  command  of  the  Duke  de 
Berry.  The  long  Picard  waggons,  carrying  the  Cent-Suisses 
and  their  baggage,  the  cannon  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps  has- 
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♦.enin^f  to  the  ramparts,  th«  carnages  of  the  princes,  the  squad-  ^ 
tons  of  the  Red  Companies  that  were  forming,  encumbered  | 
the  town.  The  sight  of  the  King’s  gendarmes  and  of  the  ' 
mousquetaires  made  me  forget  my  old  fellow-traveler.  I  I 
joined  my  company,  and  I  lost  in  the  crowd  the  little  cart  ! 
and  its  humble  owners.  To  my  great  regret,  it  was  for  ever  | 
that  1  lost  them.  ! 

This  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  the  recesses  of  a  real  | 
soldier’s  heart  were  laid  open  to  my  view.  This  meeting  re-  | 
vealed  to  me  a  character  to  which  I  was  a  stranger,  and  which  ! 
the  country  neither  appreciates  nor  treats  well :  I  placed  it  i 
thenceforward  very  high  in  my  esteem.  I  have  since  fre-  | 
quently  looked  around  me  for  another  man  resembling  this, 
and  capable  of  the  like  complete  and  reckless  self-denial.  . 
Now,  during  the  fourteen  years  that  I  have  spent  in  the  army,  [ 
it  is  only  there,  and  especially  in  the  pour  and  slighted  ranks  i 
of  the  infantry,  that  1  have  met  with  men  of  that  antique  I 
character,  pushing  the  sentiment  of  duty  to  its  utmost  conse-  ' 
quences,  feeling  no  remorse  on  account  of  obedience,  no  shame 
on  account  of  poverty,  simple  in  manners  and  language,  proud 
of  the  glory  of  their  country  and  careless  of  their  own,  burying 
themselves  with  pleasure  in  their  obscurity,  and  sharing  with 
the  unfortunate  the  black  bread  which  they  pay  for  with  their 
blood. 

For  a  long  time,  I  knew  not  what  had  become  of  this  hum¬ 
ble  chef  de  bataillon.  He  had  not  told  me  his  name,  neither  j 
had  I  asked  him  for  it.  At  length,  one  day,  in  1K2.5.  I  think 
it  was,  being  in  a  cofi'ee-house  with  an  old  Captain  of  infantry 
of  the  line,  to  whom  I  described  him  while  waiting  for  the  j 
parade,  he  said :  “  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I  knew  that  poor  devil  j 
well.  A  brave  man  he  was  too;  he  was  taken  off’  by  a  can-  j 
non-ball  at  Waterloo.  He  had.  in  fact,  left  along  with  the 
baggage  a  sort  of  crazy  girl,  whom  we  took  to  the  hospital  at 
Amiens  on  our  way  to  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  who  died 
there  raving,  at  the  end  of  three  days.” 

“  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,”  said  [ ;  “  she  had  lost  the 
father  who  nursed  and  provided  for  her.” 

“  What  is  that  you  say? — father! — nonsense!  ”  added  he, 
with  a  look  meant  to  be  at  once  shrewd  and  licentious. 

“  I  say  that  they  are  beating  the  rappel,"  replied  I,  rising 
and  leaving  the  house — and  I  too  practiced  selMeninl. 
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A  COLLEGE  SKETCH. 

BY  OLIVEK  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

I. 

Dick  [«o/u«,  vnlh  a  Newspaper — Smoking  Pitcher  on  the 
table'\.  No  murders  and  no  robberies — speeches,  speeches, 
Column  on  column,  one  eternal  spe«»ch ; 

Now  I  had  rather  read  your  pirate  stories. 

Of  men  minced  up  and  shovelled  overboard. 

Your  slitting  throats  and  knocking  out  of  brains, 

And  such  well-spiced  misdoings— 

Enter  Tom. 

Save  you,  Tom, 

How  goes  your  nothingship, — and  gentle  Julia, 

How  does  she  fare, — the  lady  of  thy  love. 

Tom.  Her  good  old  grandam’s  dead — 

Dick.  Why  then  the  devil 

May  sharpen  up  his  claws  to  deal  with  her; 

She  was  a  potent  vixen  in  her  day. 

Tom.  ,  Be  pleased  to  tread  less  rudely  on  the  ashes 
Of  one  that  was  a  woman.  You  are  wont 
To  speak  unfitly  of  the  fairest  thing 
That  stepped  on  Eden’s  roses.  Why  should  man 
Scoff  at  tlie  creatures  he  was  made  to  love  7 
It  is  as  if  the  iren-fibred  oak 
Should  tear  the  clasping  tendrils.— 

Dick.  Save  your  nonsense 

To  feed  your  starving  poetry  withal; 

I  hate  to  see  resuscitated  thoughts 
Come  sneaking  back  to  life  in  ladies’  albums. 

Pray  talk  to  me  as  if  1  were  a  mao, — 

Look, — do  I  wear  a  petticoat  or  breeches  7 
Have  I  long  locks  7  Is  this  a  woman’s  foot  7 
Is  aught  of  silver  in  these  brazen  tones  7 
Fill  up  your  glass, — here’s  to  thy  sanity. 

Tom.  O  beast !  you  drink  as  if  you  were  a  Titan, 


Just  hot  from  Etna.  What  would  Julia  say. 

If  she  could  dream  of  such  abominations ! 

Dick.  Would  she  might  taste  this  punch  !  I  much  opine 
She'd  soon  forswear  her  gh<Mtly  milk  and  water. 

O  thou  art  good  !  ’twould  vivify  a  statue. 

Could  statue  but  iu  marble  lips  unclose  ! 

I  would  I  were  upon  an  ocean  of  thee— 

A  bowl  my  boat— a  ladle  for  mine  oar : 

Green  islands  in  the  ever-blooming  south 
Should  scatter  flowers  upon  thee— and  the  fires 
That  roll  and  flash  in  earth’s  unfatbomed  bosom. 

Should  keep  thee  steaming  hot.  That’s  jpoetry. 

To.m.  Insensate  wretch  !  can  nothing  stir  thy  soul, 

But  tempests  brewed  from  earthly  elements  7 
No  light  break  through  thy  darkness,  save  a  gleam. 

The  offspring  of  corruption  ?  Is  there  nought 
Can  cheat  thee  for  a  moment  of  thy  grossness  7 
Dick.  He’s  talking  big, — I’ll  wake  the  imp  within  him. 

[Aside.] 

I  cannot  blame  thee — nay,  I  pity  thee 
For  such  unseemly  license  of  thy  tongue; 

Touched  in  the  brain, — 1  feared  it  might  be  so; 

’T  was  wrong — it  was  most  cruel  in  the  girl. 

To  play  so  false  a  game.  Who  would  have  thought  it,— 
A  coach,  a  parson,  and  a  man  in  whiskers. 

Tom.  Oh  devil!  what!  speak,  let  me  hear  it  all- 
Net  JuHa!  Parson!  whiskers!  tell  me  all. 

And  I  will  love  thee. , 

Dick.  Who  has  spoke  of  Julia  7 

Are  there  no  women  in  the  world  but  Julia 7 
I  was  but  thinking  of  an  ancient  spinster, 

Miss  Sally  or  Miss  Celia  Somebody. 

That  ran  away  from  Time  to  play  with  Cupid. 

Tom.  Lend  me  your  kerchief — I  am  much  exhausted: 

What  if  1  ’d  drawn  that  razor — 

Dick.  There  *d  have  been 

Another  tombstone,  and  a  lie  upon  it. 

1  would  have  dressed  you  an  obituary. 

That  should  be  really  decent,  and  have  written 
With  mine  own  hands  a  fancy  epitaph. 

Tom.  Come,  you  are  caustic, — but  you  know  my  nature. 

1  ’ll  show  thee  something  fur  thine  age  to  dream  of, 

A  token  of  her  beauty  and  her  love ; 

Look  at  that  auburn  ringlet,  buy,  and  think 
On  what  a  peerless  brow  it  must  have  floated ! 

Her  own  white  fingers  did  unweave  the  ray 
From  the  soft  coronal  of  light  and  beauty. 

Dick.  Call  you  that  auburn  7  it  is  hardly  crimson. 

There  is  a  something  of  Aurora  red — 

A  something  like  to  filaments  of  flame, — 

And  yet  they  are  not  cobwebs  in  their  texture, 

Right  thick  and  rosy. 

Tom.  Ha  !  what  is ’t  you  say  7 

Take  that  to  help  you  in  your  rhetoric.  {^Striking  Dick.] 
Dick.  Infant!  I  wiU  nut  beat  thee.  Here ’s  a  chair. 

And  here  ’  a  neckcloth— yes,  and  here ’s  a  towel, 

And  I  will  truss  thee  like  a  callow  goose. 

[  Tying  him  to  the  chair. 1 

So,  thou  art  fixed,  thou  paralytic  tiger - 

I ’m  sorry  to  have  been  so  rough  with  thee. 

How  is  it,  do  you  call  it  auburn  still  7 
Tom.  Were  every  muscle  beaten  to  a  pulp, 

And  my  bones  powdered,  I  would  c^l  it  auburn. 

Dick.  There ’s  tragedy!  It  shall  be  auburn,  then. 

Hark,  there ’s  a  step  with  something  leaden  it  it. 

As  one  that  is  not  full  of  merriraeni, — 

I  ’ll  fling  my  cloak  upon  you— there,  keep  still. 

Tom.  I ’m  d - dly  battered,  an’  it  please  the  Tutor. 

\_Enter  Tutor.] 

Tutor.  Men  ye  are  troublous,— there  has  been  a  noise, 

As  of  exceeding  vehement  discussion. 

If  ye  must  talk  of  controverted  things,* 

Wait  till  your  beards  do  give  you  gravity.  [Exit.l 
Cambridge,  Mat*.  1830.  _ 

II. 

Dick,  [solas].  Aj^if  a  viper  coiled  upon  her  doorstep— 
If  the  broad  river  were  a  stream  of  fire 
And  I  must  cross  it  on  a  raft  of  tinder— 

IP  Cerberus  stood  keeper  of  the  toll. 

And  I  were  penniless — I ’d  see  the  girl. 

A  vixen  and  a  jilt— but  still  I  love  her— 

An  arrant  baggage,  who  would  tear  my  letters 
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To  paper  up  her  hair — but  itill  I  love  her. 

Not  that  tha  rose  is  fairer  on  her  cheek, 

Not  that  the  light  is  brighter  in  her  eye, 

Than  half  the  seraph  sisterhood  can  boast. 

Where  lurks  the  influence  that  thus  can  steal. 

Like  the  sweet  music  of  a  prisoned  lyre, 

Through  all  the  marble  barriers  of  the  heart? 

So  are  we  tempered,  that  we  know  not  why 
We  love  or  hate,  we  follow  or  we  shun. 

Is  it  in  outward  seeming  ?  do  we  stoop 
To  meet  the  bending  statue?  do  wc  press 
The  lips  that  glow  unbreathing  on  the  canvass  ? 

Nay,  are  there  not  a  thousand  living  shapes 
That  are  like  shadows  to  the  listless  soul. 

Lifeless  and  pulseless?  yet  we  turn  from  them 
To  one  less  fair,  and  think  her  b(Tm  of  heaven. 

Who  sees  the  bow  when  Love  lets  loose  the  shaft? 

A  plague  upon  the  nice  anatomy 

That  cuts  up  feeling  into  curves  and  angles. 

Her  eye  is  blue — and  so  too  is  her  bonnet — 

Her  forehead  white — so  is  a  sheet  of  paper— 

Her  hair  is  golden — I  can  Buy  enough 
Of  just  such  hair  to  fill  a  bushel  basket —  ' 

Her  voice  is  smooth — why  so  is  milk  and  water; 

And  this  is  what  you  get  for  analyzing. 

but  take  her  in  the  whole,  form;  voice,  and  motion, 

I  love  the  compound. — If  she  loves  not  me. 

Why,  she  has  lost  a — mighty  pretty  fellow ; 

A  six-foot  man,  with  most  effulgent  whiskers. 

And  two  good  hands  to  put  in  empty  pockets. 

I  wonder  how  my  grandam  stood  the  frost. 

How  the  old  spider  hangs  upon  her  cobweb ! 

They  say  her  will  is  made,  and  when  she  tumbles. 
Perhaps  a  pension  to  her  gray-beard  tom-cat, 

Some  small  post  mortem  acts  of  piety. 

To  cratch  her  poor  rheumatic  soul  upon. 

And  I  shall  dust  the  dear  old  lady’s  guineas. 

Ha  !  when  we  rattle  in  our  own  good  tandem. 

And  crack  the  ivory-handled  whip  we  paid  for. 

There  ’ll  bo  a  stir  among  the  plumes  and  ribbons! 
Lightly  he  treads  who  steps  on  golden  slippers — 
Sweetly  he  speaks  whose  purse  has  music  in  it. 

Pray  die,  dear  grandam  ;  we  will  have  you  buried 
All  nice  and  decent,  and  we  ’ll  have  a  sermon 
To  call  you  pretty  names,  and  buy  some  kerchiefs 
To  soak  up  bitter  tears,  and  feed  your  tom-cat 
As  if  he  never  scratched  us — curse  upon  him. 

Enter  six  Bores. 

All.  a  pleasant  evening — 

Dick.  pleaseuit  evening, 

A  devilish  pleasant  evening  out  of  doors. 

First  Bore.  What  have  you  here  to  eat?  I  am  not  hungry. 
But  I  might  taste  a  pie ;  I  am  not  thirsty. 

But  I  might  drink  to  please  these  honest  fellows ; 

'  Or,  as  I  mean  to  sit,  I  ’ll  smoke  a  little. 

Dick.  We  ’re  out  of  victuals,  and  we  ’re  out  of  wine, 

There ’s  water  in  the  pail — smoke  and  be  d — d. 

Second  Bore.  Lend  me  a  book,  I  mean  to  sit  a  little. 

And  I  am  not  in  mood  for  conversation. 

Dick.  Here ’s  Worcester’s,  Walker’s,  Johnson’s  Dictionary; 

Open  at  Ass — a  veryfitting  subject. 

Third  Bore.  '  I  saw  your  very  worthy  grandmother 
A  short  time  since ;  she  seemed  extremely  hearty. 

O,  what  a  blessing  such  a  woman  is ! 

In  all  the  circle  of  domestic  love 
There  is  no  greater — 

Dick.  No,  there  is  no  greater — 

Just  as  you  say — a  most  eternal  blessing. 

Foorth  Bore.  I  ’ll  take  a  nap — you  ’ll  wake  me  in  an  hour, 
Or  two  at  farthest— so  I  ’ll  shut  the  door. 

[Goes  into  the  bedroom.'\ 

Dick.  And  I  will  lock  it.  Sleep  till  bed-bugs  wake  you. 

\_Locks  the.  door.] 

Fifth  Bore.  Come  boy^let ’s  have  a  game  or  two  of  check- 
Before  we  try  the  chess,  and  then  backgammon,  [ers 
Or  else  a  little  whist— just  run  along 
And  order  up  some  claret  and  some  oysters. 

Dick.  My  board  is  broken  and  my  foot  is  lame. 

Sixth  Bore.  1  think  of  making  something  of  a  call, 

And  so  I  ’ll  take  my  coat  and  waistcoat  off,  ^ 

Wait  a  few  hours  until  the  rest  are  gone, 

.  Aad  1  will  read  you  something  I  have  written. 

[Cry  of 


Five  Bores.  O,  there 's  a  row — ^good  night — we  ’ll  call  again. 

\_Exeunt  Jive  Bores.] 
Dick,  [«o?u«].  Go,  blessed  boobies,  and  the  devil  singe  you — 
Sleep,  snoring  lubber,  and  the  night-fiend  gnaw  you — 
Anothe  r  step  before  the  door  is  ^Ited ! 

Enter  Tom. 

Ah,  soft  Lothario,  with  thy  lady  cheek. 

Didst  thou  exhale  upon  us  from  a  dew<^rop  7 
Or  wast  thou  wafted  on  an  evening  zephyr  ? 

Tom.  I  hang  myself  to-morrow — Julia ’s  lilted! 

Off  in  a  tangent  with  that  ugly  captain ! 

I  did  not  care  for  Julia — I  was  tired 
Of  all  her  tricks  and  fancies — but  to  think 
Of  such  a  rocket  tied  to  such  a  stick 
Would  make  one  hang  himself  for  human  folly. 

So  once  again,  for  universal  woman ! 

Does  the  new  coat  sit  close  about  the  waist  ? 

Dick.  Ay,  put  a  pismire’s  girdle  on  a  porpoise. 

It  will  sit  closer  than  a  sailor’s  jacket. 

Now  diet  for  a  while  on  water-gruel. 

And  take  a  dose  or  two  of  bleaching  salts. 

And  run  a  razor  round  the  barren  corse. 

And  when  you  ’re  hanged  for  stealing,  men  will  say 
He  was  a  pale,  thin  pigmy,  with  a  beard. 

Tom.  Why,  man,  yov  ’re  biting  as  a  seedling  radish. 

Did  C!ara  pout  ?  nay,  do  not  look  so  rosy. 

Her  mother  told  me  all  about  your  love. 

And  asked  me  of  your  prospects  and  your  standing ; 

I  told  her — but  no  matter  what  I  told  her. 

Dick.  The  wrinkled  hag — and  thou,  infernal  imp, 

What  didst  thou  say  ? 

Tom.  I  only  now  remember 

Some  general  hints  about  your  evil  habits, 

Your  sad  propensity  to  gin  and  water, 

Your  singular  asperity  of  temper — 

I  did  not  call  you  absolutely  dirty. 

But  only  rather  slovenly  and  careless— 

For  rank,  that  you  was  like  a  serpent’s  rattle, 

That  makes  some  noise,  though  very  near  the  tail— 

That  as  to  money,  save  the  bills  you  owed. 

You  had  but  little  to  remind  you  of  it. 

I  did  not  like  it,  but  it  was  my  duty. 

And  1  am  honest,  so  I  tell  you  all. 

Dick.  Now,  fellow,  I  will  mash  thee  to  a  pumice. 

Or  beat  thee  to  a  tumor — 

Tom.  Hold  a  moment. 

It  was  all  stuff — I  never  saw  the  womsm ; 

But  since  you  seemed  in  such  a  frosty  mood, 

I  fired  a  squib  at  your  philosophy 
And  laughed  to  see  it  catch— so  keep  your  beating 
To  make  your  children  grow. — Now  come  along 
And  drown  your  anger  in  a  good  potation. 

Dick.  And  so  you  curry  people  down  with  lies. 

And  smooth  it  with  a  julep.  But  I  ’ll  go. 

And  leave  that  sleeping  carrion  in  the  ted-room. 

Among  his  brother  vermin — ^peace  be  with  him. 
Cambridge,  Most.,  18;i  .  [Exeunt.] 


M.  Delaroche,  the  great  and  popular  painter  of  France, 
has  just  completed  a  large  and  noble  portrait  of  Napoleon,  for 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Emperor’s  family.  The  artist  per¬ 
sonally  knew  the  mighty  soldier,  and  has  brought  to  the  aid  of 
his  own  recollecticns,  all  the  information  he  could  derive  firom 
other  sources — the  numerous  pictures  of  him  and  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  his  intimate  friends.  As  a  likeness,  it  is  understood 
to  be  more  striking  than  any  that  exists,  and,  os  a  work  of 
art,  of  the  rarest  merit.  It  has  been  so  pronounced  by  all  Na¬ 
poleon’s  officers  by  whom  it  has  been  examined.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  is  represented  in  a  room,  in  his  military  dress,  the  right 
hand  in  his  waistcoat — his  frequent  habit — decorated  with  a 
few  orders,  and  wearing  his  sword.  The  size  is  half  lengUi. 
The  Character  of  the  countenance  is  thoughtful,  as  if  he  were 
forming  one  of  the  marvelous  enterprizes  that  made  his  name 
immortal.  The  painter  has  placed  the  picture  in  the  hands 
of  Dupont  to  be  engraved,  and  the  print  will  probably  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  year.  The  size  is  to  be  ten  inches  by  thirteen  and 
a  half.  It  will,  ne  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
lovers  of  art  and  to  the  admirers  of  the  Emperor,  among  whom 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who,  in  his  lifetime,  were  his 
uncompromising  foes. 


Tkt  Buccaneer, 
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THE  BUCCANEER. 

9  — ^ 

^BY  RICHARD  H.  DANA. 

*  Boy  with  (hy  blac  herd, 

I  red  that  thou  blin. 

And  sone  set  the  to  shrive, 

With  sorrow  of  thi  syn  ;  ] 

Ze  met  with  the  inarchaudes  i 

And  made  tham  sul  bar ;  ! 

It  es  gude  reason  and  right  . 

That  ze  evill  misfare.’  [X.aiore»ce  Minot.  j 

The  island  lies  nine  leases  away. 

Along  its  solitary  shore, 

Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay, 

No  sound  but  ocean’s  roar, 

Save,  where  i  he  bold,  wild  sea-bird  makes  her  home, 

Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest, 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea. 

The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast. 

Sits  swinging  silently ; 

How  beautiful!  no  ripples  break  the  reach, 

And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell ; 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its  side , 

From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 
Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide, 

Mingling  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  the  flocks. 

That  fe^  about  the  vale  among  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat 
In  former  days  within  the  vale; 

Flapped  in  the  bay  the  pirate’s  sheet ; 

Curses  were  on  the  gale  ; 

Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered  men ; 

Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  grace, 

Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  ear ; 

A  quiet  look  is  in  each  face. 

Subdued  and  holy  fear : 

Each  motion  gentle ;  all  is  kindly  done— 

Come,  listen,  how  from  crime  this  isle  wat  won. 

I. 

Twelve  years  are  gone  since  Matthew  Lee 
Held  in  this  isle  unquestioned  sway; 

A  dark,  low,  brawny  man  was  he  ; 

His  law — “  It  is  my  way.” 

Beneath  his  thick-set  brows  a  sharp  light  broke 
From  small  grey  eyes;  his  laugh  a  triumph  spoke. 

II.  ' 

Cruel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm. 

Loud  in  his  sport,  and  keen  for  spoil. 

He  little  recked  of  good  or  harm, 

Fierce  both  in  mirth  and  toil ; 

Yet  like  a  dog  could  fawn,  if  need  there  were; 

Speak  irfJdly,  'wh-n  he  would,  or  look  in  fear. 

III. 

Amid  the  uproar  of  the  storm, 

And  by  the  lightning’s  sharp,  red  glare. 

Were  seen  Lee’s  face  and  sturdy  form  ; 

His  axe  glanced  quick  in  air ; 

Whose  corpse  at  mom  is  floating  in  the  sedge  T 
Thpre’s  blood  and  hair.  Mat,  on  thy  axe’s  edge. 

IV. 

“  Nay,  ask  him  yonder;  let  him  tell ; 

I  make  the  brute,  not  man,  my  mark. 

Who  walks  these  cliffs,  needs  heed  him  well ! 

Last  night  was  fearful  dark. 

Think  ye  the  lashing  waves  will  spare  or  feel  ? 

An  ngly  gwh!— These  rocks — they  cut  like  steel.” 

V. 

He  wiped  his  axe  ;  and  turning  round. 

Said  with  a  cold  and  hardened  smile, 

*•'  The  hemp  is  saved— the  man  is  drowned. 

Wilt  let  him  float  awhile  ? 

Or  give  him  Christian  burisd  on  the  strand  T 
He  ’ll  And  his  fellows  peaceful  ’neath  the  sand.” 
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VI. 

Lee’s  waste  wu  greater  than  his  gain. 

“I’ll  try  the  merchant’s  trade,”  he  thought. 
Though  less  tlie  toil  to  kill,  than  feign — 

Things  swpt'ter  robbed  than  bought. 

But.  then,  to  cin’umvent  them  at  their  arts!” 

Ship  manned,  and  spoils  fur  cargo,  Lee  departs. 

VII. 

’Tis  fearful,  on  the  broad-backed  waves. 

To  feel  them  shake,  and  hear  them  roir : 
Beneath,  unsounded,  dreadful  caves : 

Around,  no  cheerfld  shore. 

Yet  ’mid  this  solemn  world  what  deeds  are  done ! 

The  curse  goes  up,  the  deadly  sea-fight ’s  won ; 

VIII. 

And  wanton  talk  and  laughter  heard. 

Where  speaks  Gixl’s  deep  and  awful  voice. 
There ’s  awe  from  that  lone  ocean  bird ; 

Pray  ye,  when  ye  rejoice  ! 

“  Leave  prayers  to  priests,”  cries  Lee;  “  I ’m  ruler  here ! 
These  fellows  know  full  well  whom  they  should  fear!” 

IX. 

The  ship  works  hard ;  the  seas  run  high ; 

Their  white  tops,  flashing  through  the  night. 
Give  to  the  eager,  straining  eye, 

A  wild  and  shifting  light. 

“  Hard  at  the  pumps  ! — The  leak  is  gaining  fast ! 
Lighten  the  ship  !— The  devil  rode  that  blast !” 

X. 

Ocean  has  swallowed  for  its  food 

Spoils  thou  didst  gain  in  murderous  glee ; 

Mat,  could  its  waters  wash  out  blood, 

It  had  been  well  for  thee. 

Crime  fits  for  crime.  And  no  repentant  tear 
Hast  thou  for  sin  7  Then  wait  thine  hour  of  fear. 

XI. 

The  sea  has  like  a  plaything  tossed 
The  heavy  hull  the  livelong  night. 

The  man  of  sin — ^he  is  not  lost ; 

Soft  breaks  the  morning  light. 

Torn  spars  and  sails— her  cargo  in  the  deep— 

The  ship  makes  port  with  slow  and  laboring  sweep. 

XII. 

Within  a  Spanish  port  she  rides. 

Angry  and  soured,  Lee  walks  her  deck. 

“  Then  peaceful  trade  a  curse  betides  7 
And  thou,  good  ship,  a  wreck ! 

Ill  luck  in  change  !  Ho  !  cheer  ye  up  my  men  ! 
Rigged,  and  at  sea,  w’e  ’ll  to  old  work  again !” 

XIII. 

A  sound  is  in  the  Pyrenees! 

Whirling  and  daik,  comes  roaring  down 
A  tide,  as  of  a  thousand  seas. 

Sweeping  both  cowl  and  croMm 
On  field  and  vineyard,  thick  and  red  it  stoed. 

Spain’s  streets  and  palaces  are  wet  with  blood. 

XIV. 

And  wrath  and  terror  shake  the  land ; 

The  peaks  shine  clear  in  watchfire  lights ; 

Soon  comes  the  tread  of  that  stout  bend — 

Bold  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

Awake  ye,  Merlin !  Hear  the  shout  from  Spain  ! 

The  spell  is  broke  !  Arthur  is  come  again ! 

XV. 

Too  late  for  thee,  thou  yoiisg,  fair  bride : 

The  lips  are  cold,  the  brow  is  pale. 

That  thou  didst  kiss  in  love  and  pride 
^He  cannot  hear  thy  wail. 

Whom  thou  didst  lull  with  fondly  roomunTd  sound : 
His  rA>uch  is  cold  and  lonely  in  the,^[OHl>d. 

XVI. 

He  fell  for  Spain — her  Spain  no  more ; 

For  he  was  gone  who  made  it  dear ; 

.^ad  she  would  seek  some  distant  shore, 

At  rest  from  strife  and  fear. 

And  wait  amid  her  sorrows  till  the  day 
His  voice  of  love  should  cell  her  thence  away. 
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XVII. 

Lee  feigned  him  grieved,  and  bowed  him  low. 

'Twould  joy  his  heart  oould  be  but  aid 
So  good  a  lady  in  her  woe, 

He  meekly,  imoothly  said.  * 

With  wealth  and  servants  she  is  soon  aboard, 

And  that  white  steed  she  rode  beside  her  lord. 

XVIII. 

The  sun  goes  down  upon  the  sea  ; 

The  shadows  gather  round  her  home. 

“  How  like  a  pall  are  ye  to  me  ! 

My  home,  how  like  a  tomb  ! 

O !  blow,  ye  flowers  of  Spain,  above  his  head. 

Ye  will  not  blow  o’er  me  when  I  am  dead.” 

XIX. 

And  now  the  stars  are  burning  bright ; 

Yet  still  she ’s  looking  toward  the  shore 
Beyond  the  waters  black  in  night. 

”  I  ne’er  shall  see  thee  more ! 

Ye  ’re  many,  waves,  yet  lonely  seems  your  flow  ] 

And  1  ’m  ^one^-^arce  know  I  where  I  go.” 

XX. 

Sleep,  sleep,  thou  sad  one,  on  the  sea ! 

The  wash  of  waters  lulls  thee  now ; 

His  arm  no  more  will  pillow  thee. 

Thy  fingers  en  his  brow. 

He  is  not  near,  to  hush  thee,  or  to  save. 

The  ground  is  his— -the  sea  must  be  thy  grave. 

XXL 

The  moon  comes  up ;  the  night  goes  on. 

Why,  in  the  shadow  of  the  mast. 

Stands  that  dark,  thoughtful  man  alone  7 
Thy  pledge,  man ;  keep  it  fast ! 

Bethink  thee  of  her  youth  and  sorrows,  Lee; 

HelpleM,  alone— and,  then,  her  trust  in  thee. 

XXII. 

When  told  the  hardships  thou  hadst  borne, 

Her  words  to  thee  were  like  a  charm. 

With  uncheered  grief  her  heart  is  worn; 

Thou  wilt  not  do  her  harm  ! 

He  looks  out  en  the  sea  that  sleeps  in  light. 

And  growls  an  oath—”  It  is  too  still  to-night !” 

XXIII.  , 

He  sleeps ;  ,but  dreams  of  massy  gold, 

And  ^aps  of  pearl.  He  stretched  his  hands. 
He  hears  a  voice — ”  III  man  withhold !” 

A  pale  one  near  him  stands. 

Her  breath  comes  deathly  cold  upon  his  cheek ; 

Her  touch  U  cold.  He  wakes  with  piercing  shriek. 

XXIV. 

He  wakes ;  but  n«  relentings  wake 
Within  his  angry,  restless  soul. 

”  What,  shall  a  dream  Mat’s  purpose  shake  7  . 

The  gold  will  make  all  whole. 

Thy  merchant  trade  had^nigh  unmanned  thee,  lad ! 
What,  baulk  my  chance  because  a  woman’s  sad 7” 

XXV. 

He  cannot  look  cm  her  mild  eye ; 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quell. 

Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 
The  hates  and  fears  of  hell. 

His  speech  is  short}  he  wears  a  surly  brow. 

There’s  none  will  hear  her  shriek.  What  fear  ye  now  7 

XXVI. 

The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear; 

Ye  fear  t^  poorer  that  goodness  hath ; 

Ye  fear  the  Unseen  One,  ever  near. 

Walking  his  ocean  path. 

From  out  the  silent  void  there  comes  a  cry— 

**  Vengeance  is  mine!  Thou,  murderer,  too  shalt  die.^’ 

XXVII. 

Nor  dread  of  ever-during  woe. 

Nor  the  sea’s  awful  solitude. 

Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 

'Then,  bloody  hand, — to  blood ! 

The  scud  is  driving  wildly  over  head; 

The  Stan  bum  dim?  the  ocean  moans  its  dead. 
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XXVIII. 

'  Mean  for  the  living ;  moan  our  sins,— 

The  wrath  of  man,  more  fierce  than  thine. 

Hark  !  still  thy  waves !— The  work  begins— 

Lee  makes  the  deadly  sign. 

The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.  Eye  and  hand 
Speak  feaiful  meanings  through  that  silent  band. 

XXIX. 

They’re  gone.— The  helmsman  stands  alone : 

And  one  leans  idly  o’er  the  bow. 

Still  as  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on ; 

\  Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now.  . 

Hush,  hark !  as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep— 

Shrieks— fiendish  yells  !  They  stab  them  in  their  sleep  ! 

XXX. 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife. 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cry. 

The  panting,  throttled  prayer  for  life, 

The  dying’s  heaving  sigh,  , 

The  murderer’s  curse,  the  dead  man’s  fixed,  still  glare, 
4nd  fear’s  and  death’s  cold  sweat— they  all  are  there' 

XXXI 

On  pale,  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek. 

On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp. 

On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek. 

Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 

Lee  looked.  ”  They  sleep  so  sound,”  he,  laughing  said, 
”  They’ll  scarcely  wake  for  mistress  or  for  maid.” 

XXXIl. 

A  crash !  They’ve  forced  the  door, — and  then 
One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercing  scream 
Comes  thrilling  through  the  growl  of  men. 

,  ’Tis  hers  ! — O  Ged,  redeem 
From  worse  than  death  thy  suflering,  helpless  child  I 
That  dreadful  shriek  again— sharp,  sharp,  and  wild  I 

XXXIII. 

It  ceased.— With  speed  o’th’  lightning’s  flash, 

A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair. 

Shoots  by.— A  leap— a  quick,  short  splash ! 

’Tis  gone  ! — There’s  nothing  there ! 

The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide. 
Bright-crested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they  ride ! 

XXXIV. 

She’s  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave. 

Nor  hears  the  stem,  loud  roar  above. 

Nor  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 

Young  thing!  her  home  of  love 
She  soon  has  reached! — Fair  unpolluted  thing ! 

They  harmed  her  not! — Was  dying  suflering 7 

XXXV. 

O,  no!— To  live  when  joy  was  dead  ; 

To  go  with  one,  lone,  pining  thought— 

To  mournful  love  her  being  wed — 

Feeling  what  death  had  wrought ; 

To  live  the  child  of  woe,  yet  shed  no  tear, 

Bear  kindness,  and  yet  share  no  joy  nor  fear; 

XXXVI. 

To  look  on  mam,  and  deem  it  strange 
Thau  he  on  things  of  eaurii  should  brood, 

When  all  its  thronged  amd  busy  range 
To  her  was  solitude — 

O  this  was  bitterness !  Death  came  and  pressed 
Her  wearied  lids,  and  brought  her  sick  heart  rest. 

XXXVII. 

Why  look  ye  on  eaurh  other  so. 

And  speak  no  word  7— Ay,  shake  the  head ! 
She’s  gone  where  ye  can  never  go. 

What  fear  ye  from  the  dead? 

They  tell  no  tades ;  and  ye  are  all  true  men ; 

But  wash  away  that  blo<^ ;  then,  home  again  !— 

XXXVIII. 

’Tis  on  your  souls  ;  it  will  not  out ! 

Lee,  why  so  lost  7  ’Tis  not  like  thee ! 

Come,  where  thy  revel,  oath,  and  shout? 

”  That  pale  one  in  the  sea  !— 

I  mind  not  blood.— But  she— I  cannot  tell ! 

A  spirit  was’t  7— it  flashed  like  fires  of  hell !— 
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XXXIX. 

**  And  when  it  passed  there  was  no  tread  ! 

It  leapt  the  deck. — Who  heard  the  sound  T 
I  heard  none  ! — Say,  what  was  it  fled  ?— 

Poor  pri !— And  is  she  drowned  ?— 

Went  down  these  depths  7  How  dark  they  look,  and  cold ! 
She’s  yonder!  stop  her! — Now! — there! — hold  her,  hold!” 

XL. 

They  gazed  upon  his  ghastly  face. 

**  What  ails  thee,  Lee ;  and  why  that  glare  ?” 

”  Look !  ha,  ’tis  gone,  and  not  a  trace  ! 

No,  no,  she  was  not  there  !~ 

Wlio  of  you  said  ye  heard  her  when  she  fell  f 

’Tis  strange ! — rU  not  bo  fooled !— Wil!  no  one  toll  ?” 

XLI. 

He  paused.  And  soon  the  wrildness  past. 

Then  came  the  tingling  flush  of  shame. 

Remorse  and  fear  are  gone  as  fast. 

”  The  silly  thing’s  to  blame 
To  quit  us  so.  ’Tis  plain  she  loved  us  not ; 

Or  she’d  have  stayed  awile,  and  shared  my  cot.” 

XLII. 

And  then  the  ribald  laughed.  The  jest, 

Though  old  and  foul,  loud  laughter  drew ; 

And  fouler  yet  came  from  the  rest 
Of  that  infernal  crew. 

Note,  heaven,  their  blasphemy,  their  broken  trust  f 
Lust  panders  murder — murder  panders  lust  1 

XLIII. 

Now  slowly  up  they  bring  the  dead 
From  out  that  silent,  dim-lit  room. 

No  prayer  at  their  quick  burial  said  ; 

No  friend  to  weep  their  doom. 

The  hungry  waves  have  seized  them  one  by  one ; 

And,  swallowing  down  their  prey,  go  roaring  on. 

XLIV. 

Cries  Lee,  “We  must  not  be  betrayed. 

’Tis  but  to  add  another  corse  ! 

'  Strange  words,  ’tis  said,  an  ass  once  brayed 
I’ll  never  trust  a  horse ! 

Out!  throw  him  on  the  waves  alive!  He’ll  swim; 

For  once  a  horse  shall  ride;  we  all  ride  him.” 

XLV. 

Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne’er  came 
As  rang  far  o’er  the  waters  wide. 

It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame : 

The  horse  is  on  the  tide  ! 

As  the  waves  leave,  or  lift  him  up,  his  cry 
Comes  lower  now,  and  now  ’tis  near  and  high. 

XLVI. 

And  through  the  swift  wave’s  yesty  crown 
His  scared  eyes  shoot  a  fiendish  light. 

His  fear  seems  wrath.  He  now  sinks  down. 

Now  heaves  again  to  sight. 

Then  drifts  away;  and  through  the  night  they  hear 
Far  off  that  dreadful  cry.-— But  mom  is  near. 

XLVII. 

O  had’st  thou  known  what  deeds  were  done. 

When  thou  wast  shining  far  away, 

..  Would’sl  thou  let  fall,  calm-coming  sun. 

Thy  warm  and  silent  ray  ? 

The  good  are  in  their  graves ;  thou  canst  not  cheer 
Their  dark,  cold  mansions :  Sin  alone  is  here. 

XLVIII. 

“  The  deed’s  complete !  The  gold  is  ours ! 

There,  wash  away  that  bloody  stain  !  ^ 

Fray  who’d  refuse  what  fortune  showers  f 
Now,  lads,  we’ll  lot  our  gain. 

Must  fairly  share,  you  know,  w^t’s  fairly  got?, 

A  truly  good  night’s  work!  Who  says  ’twas  net  ?*’ 

XLIX. 

There’s  song,  and  oath,  and  gaming  deep, 

Het  words,  and  laughter,  mad  carouse: 

There’s  nought  of  prayer,  and  little  sleep ; 

The  devil  knows  the  house ! 

“  Lee  cheats !”  cried  Jack.  Lee  struck  him  to  the  heart. 

“  That’s  foul !”  one  muttered.—*'  Fool !  you  take  your  part!— 


L. 

“  The  fewer  heirs  the  richer,  man  ! 

Hold  fortli  your  palm,  and  keep  thy  pra^ ! 

Our  life,  we  read,  is  but  a  span. 

What  matters,  soon  or  late?” 

And  when  on  shore,  and  asked.  Did  many  die  T 
“  Near  half  my  crew,  poor  lads!”  he’d  say  and  sigh. 

LI. 

Within  our  bay,  one  stormy  night. 

The  isle-men  saw  boats  make  for  shore. 

With  here  and  there  a  dancing  light. 

That  flashed  on  man  and  ov. 

When  hail’d,  the  rowing  stopt,  and  all  was  dark. 

“  Ha!  lantern-work ! — We’ll  home !  They’re  playing  diark !” 

LII. 

Next  day,  at  noon-time,  toward  the  town. 

All  stared  and  wondered  much  to  see, 

X  Mat  and  his  men  conte  strolling  down. 

The  boys  shout,  “  Here  cosnes  Leo !” 

“  Thy  ship,  goiml  Lee?”  “  Not  many  leagues  from  shore 
Our  ship  by  chance  took  fire.”— They  learnt  no  tpere. 

LIII. 

He  and  his  crew  were  flush  of  gold.  • 

“You  did  not  lose  your  cargo,  then  f” 

“  Learn  where  all’s  fairly  bought  and  sold. 

Heaven  pruspefs  those  true  men. 

Forsake  your  evil  ways,  as  we  forsook 
Our  ways  of  sin,  and  honest  courses  took ! 

LIV. 

“  Wouldst  see  my  log-book  7  F aiiiy  writ 
With  pen  of  steel,  and  ink  of  blood! 

How  lightly  doth  the  conscience  sit ! 

Learn,  truth’s  the  only  good.” 

And  thus,  with  flout,  and  cold  and  impious  jeer 
He  fled  repentance,  if  he  ’scaped  not  fear. 

LV.  • 

Remorse  and  fear  he  drowns  in  drink. 

“  Come,  pass  the  bowl,  my  jolly  crew ! 

It  thicks  the  blood  to  mope  and  think. 

Here’s  merry  days,  though  few !” 

And  then  he  quaffs. — So  riot  reigns  within; 

So  brawl  and  laughter  shake  that  house  of  siii. 

LVI. 

Mat  lords  it  now  throughout  the  isle. 

His  hand  falls  heavier  than  before. 

All  dread  alike  his  frown  or  smile. 

None  come  within  his  door. 

Save  those  who  dipped  their  hands  in  blood  aritb  him; 
Save  those  who  laughed  to  see  the  white  horse  swim. 

LVII. 

“  To  night ’s  our  anniversary ; 

And,  mind  me,  lads,  we  ’ll  have  it  kept' 

With  royal  state  and  special  glee! 

Better  with  those  who  slept 
Their  sleep  that  night,  had  he  be  new,  who  slinks ! 

And  health  and  wealth  to  him  who  bravely  drinks !” 

LVIII. 

'The  words  they  speak  we  may  not  speak. 

The  tales  they  tell,  we  may  not  teU. 

'Mi^re  mortal  man,  forbear  to  seek 
The  secrets  of  that  hell ! 

Their  shouts  grow  loud :— ’T  is  near  mid-hour  of  night : 
What  means  upon  the  waters  that  red  light? 

UX. 

Not  bigger  than  a  star  it  seems : 

And,  now,  ’t  is  like  the  bloody  moon* 

And,  now,  it  shoots  in  hairy  streams 
Its  light !— ’T  will  Teach  us  soon  ! 

A  ship !  and  all  on  fire ! — hull,  yards,  and  mast! 

Her  sheets  are  sheets  of  flame !— She ’s  nearing  (uH ! 

LX. 

And  now  she  rides,  upright  and  still. 

Shedding  a  wild  and  lurid  li^t 
Around  the  cove,  on  inland  hill. 

Waking  the  gloom  of  night. 

AU  breathes  of  terror !  men,  in  dumb  amaze. 

Gaze  on  each  other  ’neath  tlw  horrid  blase. 
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*  Lxr. 

It  Bcares  the  •ea^birds  from  their  nests; 

They  dart  and  wheel  with  deaf’ninf  screams ; 

Now  dark — and  now  their  wings  and  breasts 

Flash  back  disastrous  gleams. 

0,  sin,  what  hast  thou  done  on  this  fair  earth  ? 

The  world,  0  man,  is  wailing  o’er  thy  birth. 

LXII. 

Through  that  cold  light  the  fearful  man 

Sits  looking  on  the  burning  ship. 

He  ne’er  again  will  curse  and  ban. 

How  fast  he  moves  the  lip  ! 

And  yet  he  does  not  speak,  or  make  a  sound  ! 

What  see  you,  Lee  ?  the  bixlies  of  the  drowned  T 

LXII. 

And  what  comes  up  above  the  wave, 

So  ghastly  white  t — A  spectral  head  !— 

A  horse’s  head  ! — (May  heaven  save 

Those  looking  on  the  dead —  , 

The  waking  dead.)  There,  on  the  sea,  he  stands — 

The  Spectre-Horse  ! — He  moves ;  he  gains  the  sands  ! 

LXXIII. 

“  I  look,  where  mortal  man  may  not— 

Into  the  chambers  of  the  deep. 

I  see  the  dead,  long,  long  forgot ; 

I  see  them  in  their  sleep. 

A  dreadful  power  is  mine,  which  none  can  know, 

Save  he  who  leagues  his  soul  with  death  and  wee.” 

LXIII. 

Onward  he  speeds.  His  ghostly  sides 

Are  streaming  with  a  cold,  blue  light. 

Heaven  keep  the  wits  of  him  who  rides 

The  spectre-horse  to-night !  ! 

His  path  is  shining  like  a  swift  ship’s  wake ;  { 

Before  Lee’s  door  he  gleams  like  day’s  gray  break. 

LXXIV. 

Thou  mild,  sad  mother — waning  mtwn. 

Thy  last,  low,  melancholy  ray 
.  Shines  toward  him.  Quit  him  not  so  scxm ! 

Mother,  in  mercy,  stay  ! 

Despair  and  death  are  with  him  ;  and  canst  thou. 

With  that  kind,  earthward  l(K)k,  go  leave  him  now  T 

LXIV. 

The  revel  now  is  high  within ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  midnight  air. 

They  little  think,  mid  mirth  and  din,  ’  ,  i 

What  spirit  waits  the^  there. 

As  if  the  sky  became  a  voice,  there  spread 

A  sound  to  appal  the  living,  stir  the  dead. 

LXXV. 

0,  thou  wast  born  for  things  of  love  ; 

Making  more  lovely  in  thy  shine 

Whate’er  thou  look’st  on.  Hosts  above, 

In  that  soft  light  of  thine. 

Burn  softer: — earth,  in  silvery  veil,  seems  heaven. 

Thou  ’rt  going  down  ! — hast  left  him  unforgiven ! 

LXV. 

The  spirit-steed  sent  up  the  neigh. 

It  seemed  the  living  trump  of  hell. 

Sounding  to  call  the  damned  away. 

To  join  the  host  that  fell. 

It  rang  along  the  vaulted  sky  :  the  shore 

Jarred  hard,  as  when  the  thronging  surges  roar. 

LXXVI. 

The  far,  low  west  is  bright  no  more. 

’  How  still  it  is !  No  sound  is  heard 

At  sea,  or  all  along  the  shore. 

But  cry  of  passing  bird. 

Thou  living  thing — and  dar’st  thou  come  so  near 

These  wild  and  ghastly  shapes  of  death  and  fear  ? 

LXVI. 

It  rang  in  ears  that  knew  the  sound  ; 

And  hot,  flushed  cheeks  are  blanched  with  fear. 
And  why  does  Lee  look  wildly  round  ? 

Thinks  he  the  drowned  horse  near? 

He  drops  the  cup— his  lips  are  stiff  with  fright. 

Nay,  sit  thee  down !  It  is  thy  banquet  night. 

LXXVIL 

Now  long  that  thick,  red  light  has  shone 
.  On  stern,  dark  rocks,  and  deep,  still  bay. 

On  man  and  horse  that  seem  of  stone, 

So  motionless  are  they. 

But  now  its  lurid  fire  less  fiercely  burns : 

The  night  is  going — faint,  gray  dawn  retiums. 

'  LXVII. 

I  cannot  sit.  I  needs  must  go :  , 

The  spell  is  on  my  spirit  now. 

I  go  to  (tread — I  go  to  woe  !”  , 

0,  who  so  weak  as  thou, 

■  Strong  man ! — His  hoof  upon  the  door-stone,  see. 

The  shadow  stands  ! — His  eyes  are  on  thee,  Lee !— 

LXXVIII. 

’  That  spectre-steed  now  slowly  pales ;  • 

Now  changes  like  the  moonlit  cloud  ; 

That  cold,  thin  light,  now  slowly  fails, 

Which  wrapt  them  like  a  shroud. 

Both  ship  and  horse  are  fading  into  air. — 

Lost,  mazed,  alone — see,  Lee  is  standing  there! 

LXVIII. 

Thy  hair  pricks  op ! — “  0,  I  must  bear 

His  damp,  cold  breath!  It  chills  my  frame ! 

His  eyes — their  near  and  dreadful  glare 

Speak  that  I  must  not  name !” 

Thou  *rt  mad  to  mount  that  horse !— “  A  power  within^ 

I  must  obey— cries,  *  Mount  thee,  man  of  sin !  ’  ” 

LXXIX. 

The  morning  air  blows  fresh  on  him  ; 

The  waves  dance  gladly  in  his  sight; 

The  sea-birds  call,  and  wheel  and  skim— 

0,  blessed  morning  light ! 

He  doth  hot  hear  their  joyous  call ;  he  sees 

No  beauty  in  the  wave  ;  nor  feels  the  breeze. 

LXIX. 

He ’s  now  upon  the  spectre’s  back. 

With  reign  of  silk,  and  curb  of  gold. 

’T  is  fearful  speed !— the  reign  is  slack 

Within  his  senseless  hold  ; 

Upborne  by  an  unseen  power,  he  onward  rides,  • 

Yet  touches  not  the  shadow -beast  he  strides. 

LXXX. 

.  For  he’s  accursed  from  all  that’s  good ; 

He  ne’er  must  know  its  healing  power. 

The  sinner  on  his  sins  must  brood. 

And  wait,  alone,  his  hour. 

A  stranger  to  earth’s  beauty — human  love ; 

There’s  here  no  rest  for  him,  no  hope  above ! 

LXX. 

He  goes  with  speed ;  he  goes  with  dread ! 

And  now  they  ’re  on  the  hanging  steep ! 

And,  now !  the  living  and  the  dead, 

They  ’ll  make  the  hbrrid  leap ! 

The  horse  stops  short: — his  feet  are  on  the  verge. 

He  stands,  like  marble,  high  above  the  surge. 

LXXXI. 

The  hot  sun  beats  upon  his  head. 

He  stands  beneath  its  broad,  fierce  blaze. 

As  stiff  and  cold  as  one  that’s  dead : 

A  troubled,  dreamy  maze. 

Of  some  unearthly  horror,  all  he  knows— 

Of  some  wild  horror  past,  and  coming  woes. 

LXXI. 

And,  nigh,  the  tall  ship  yet  burns  on, 

With  red,  hot  spars  and  crackling  flame. 
From^huU  to  gallant,  nothing ’s  gone.  . 

She  burns,  and  yet ’s  the  same  ! 

Her  hot,  red  flame  is  beating,  all  the  night, 

Ob  nsan  and  horse,  in  their  cold,  phosphor  light. 

LXXXII. 

The  nil  has  found  her  place  on  shore ; 

The  sun  gone  down  again  to  rest; 

And  all  is  still  but  ocean’s  roar : 

There  stands  the  man  unblest. 

But,  see,  he  moves — he  turns,  as  asking  where 

His  mates  .'—Why  looks  he  with  that  piteous  stare  f 

The  Buccaneer, 
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LXXXIII.  1 

Gro,  get  thee  home,  and  end  thy  mirth !  I 

Go,  call  the  revellers  again!  i 

They’re  fled  the  isle ;  and  o’er  the  earth 

Are  wanderers  like  Cain. 

As  he  his  door-stone  past,  the  air  blew  chill. 

The  wine  is  on  the  IxMrd ;  Lee,  take  thy  fill ! 

XCIV. 

Who’s  sitting  on  that  long,  black  ledge. 

Which  makes  so  far  out  in  the  sea. 

Feeling  the  kelp-weed  »mi  its  edge  7 

Poor,  idle  Matthew  Lee! 

So  weak  and  pale  7  .A  year  and  little  more  * 

And  bravely  did  he  lord  it  round  this  shore ! 

LXXXIV. 

'*  There’s  none  to  meet  me,  none  to  cheer: 

The  seats  are  empty — lights  burnt  out ; 

And  I  alone,  must  sit  me  here: 

Would  I  could  hear  their  shout!”  ' 

He  ne’er  shall  hear  it  more— more  taste  his  wine ! 

Silent  he  sits  within  the  still  moonshine. 

xcv. 

And  on  the  shingles  now  he  sits, 

And  rolls  the  pebbles  ’neath  his  hands ; 

Now  walks  the  beach  ,  then  stops  by  fits, 

.And  scores  the  smooth  wet  sands ; 

Then  tries  each  cliff',  and  cove,  and  jut  that  bounds 

The  isle ;  then  home  from  many  weary  rounds. 

LXXXV. 

Day  came  again;  and  up  he  rose,  1 

A  weary  man  from  his  lone  board; 

Nor  men-y  feast,  nor  sweet  repose 

Did  that  long  night  aflbrd.  { 

No  shadowy-coming  night,  to  bring  him  rest — 

No  dawn,  to  chase  the  darkness  of  his  breast ! 

XCVl. 

They  ask  him  why  ho  wanders  so. 

From  day  to  day,  the  uneven  strand  T 
“  1  wish,  1  wish  that  I  might  go  ! 

But  1  would  go  by  land  ; 

And  there’s  no  way  that  1  can  find — I’ve  tried 

All  day  and  night!” — He  seaward  looked  and  sighed. 

LXXXVI. 

He  walks  within  the  day’s  full  glare 

A  darkened  man.  VVhere’er  he  comes, 

All  shun  him.  Children  peep  and  stare; 

Then,  frightened,  seek  their  homes. 

Through  all  the  crowd  a  thrilling  horror  ran. 

They  point  and  say — ”  There  goes  the  wicked  msui !” 

XCVII. 

It  brought  the  tear  to  many  an  eye. 

That,  once,  his  eye  had  made  to  quail. 

“  Lee,  go  with  us ;  our  sloop  is  nigh ; 

Come!  help  us  hoist  her  sail.” 

He  shook.  “  You  know  the  spirit-horse  I  ride! 

He  ’ll  let  me  on  the  sea  with  none  beside !  ” 

LXXXVII.  ' 

He  turns  and  curses  in  his  wrath 

Both  man,  and  child ;  then  hastes  away 
Shoreward,  or  takes  some  gloomy  path ; 

But  there  he  cannot  stay  : 

Terror  and  madness  drive  him  back  to  men ; 

His  bate  of  man  to  solitude  again. 

XCVIII. 

He  views  the  ships  that  come  and  go. 

Looking  so  like  to  living  things. 

0  !  ’t  is  a  proud  and  gallant  show 

Of  bright  and  broad-spread  wings. 

Making  it  light  around  them  as  they  keep 

Their  course  right  onward  through  the  unsounded  deep. 

LXXXVIII. 

Time  passes  on,  and  he  grows  bold — 

His  eye  is  fierce,  his  oaths  are  loud ; 

None  dare  from  Lee  the  hand  withhold; 

He  rules  and  scoffs  the  crowd. 

But  still  at  heart  there  lies  a  secret  fear ; 

For  now  the  year’s  dread  round  is  drawing  near. 

XCIX. 

And  where  the  far-off  sand-bars  lift 

Their  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line. 

The  breakers  shout,  and  leap,  and  shift. 

And  send  the  sparkling  brine 

Into  the  air;  then  rush  to  mimic  strife:— 

Glad  creatures  of  the  sea,  and  full  of  life  ! — 

LXXXIX. 

He  swears  but  he  is  sick  at  heart ; 

He  laughs,  but  he  is  deadly  pale ; 

His  restless  eye  and  sudden  start—  ^ 

These  tell  the  dreadful  tale 

That  will  be  told  :  it  needs  no  words  from  thee. 

Thou  self-sold  slave  to  fear  and  misery. 

C. 

1  But  not  to  Lee.  He  sits  alone  ; 

!  No  fellowship  nor  joy  for  him. 

1  Borne  down  by  wo,  be  makes  no  moan. 

Though  tears  will  sometimes  dim 

That  asking  eye.  0,  how  his  worn  thoughts  crave— 
Not  joy  again,  but  rest  within  the  grave. 

xc. 

Bond-slave  of  sin,  see  there — that  light ! 

“Ha  Intake  me — take  me  from  its  blaze!” 

Nay,  thou  must  ride  the  steed  to-night ! 

But  other  weary  days 

And  nights  must  shine  and  darken  o’er  thy  head,' 

Ere  thou  shalt  go  with  him  to  meet  the  dead. 

CL 

The  rocks  are  dripping  in  the  mist 

That  lies  so  heavy  off'  the  shore ; 

Scarce  seen  the  running  breakers ; — list 

Their  dull  and  smothered  roar ! 

Lee  harkens  to  their  voice.— “I  hear,  I  hear 

Your  call.- Not  yet ! — 1  know  my  time  is  near  !” 

XCI. 

Again  the  ship  lights  all  the  land  ; 

Again  Lee  strides  the  spectre-beast; 

Again  upon  the  cliff  they  stand. 

This  once  he’ll  b«  released  ' — 

Gone  horse  and  ship ;  but  Lee’s  last  hope  is  o’er ; 

Nor  laugh,  nor  scoff’,  nor  rage,  can  help  him  more. 

CII. 

And  now  the  mist  seems  taking  shape, 

Forming  a  dim,  gigantic  ghost, — 

Enormous  thing ! — There ’s  no  escape ; 

’T  is  close  upon  the  coast. 

Lee  kneels,  but  cannot  pray. — Why  mock  him  so  7 

The  ship  has  cleared  the  fog,  Lee,  see  her  go! 

XCII. 

His  spirit  heard  that  spirit  say, 

“  Listen ! — I  twice  have  come  to  thee. 

Once  more — and  then  a  dreadful  way  ! 

A^d  thou  must  go  with  me!” 

Ay,  cling  to  earth  as  sailor  to  the  rock ! 

Sea-swept,  suck’d  down  in  the  tremendous  shock. 

cm. 

A  sweet,  low  voice,  in  starry  nights. 

Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  song ; 

Its  tones  come  winding  up  the  heights, 

Telling  of  wo  and  wrong; 

And  he  must  listen  till  the  stars  grow  dim. 

The  song  that  gentle  voice  doth  sing  to  him. 

XCIII. 

He  goes  !— So  thou  must  loose  thy  hold. 

And  go  with  Death  ;  nor  breathe  the  balm 

Of  early  air,  nor  light  behold. 

Nor  sit  thee  in  the  calm 

Of  gentle  thoughts,  where  good  men  wait  their  cloae. 

In  Kfe.  or  death,  where  look’s!  thou  for  reposaT  1 

CIV. 

0,  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 

Should  bind  the  soul  with  bands  of  fear ; 

•  That  strains  to  soothe  a  little  child. 

The  man  should  drea4  to  hear ! 

But  sin  hath  broke  the  world’s  sweet  peace— unstrung 
The  harmonious  chords  to  which  the  angels  sung. 
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CV. 


In  thick,  dnrii  nights  he’d  take  hi*  leat 
Hi^  up  the  cUflft,  and  feel  them  shake, 

As  swung  the  sea  with  heavy  beat 
Below— and  hear  it  break 
With  savage  roar,  then  pause  and  gather  strength. 

And  then,  come  tumbling  in  its  swollen  length. 

CVI. 

But  he  no  nore  shall  haunt  the  beach. 

Nor  sit  upon  the  tall  cliff’s  crown. 

Nor  go  the  round  of  all  that  reach. 

Nor  feebly  sit  him  down,  « 

Watching  thS  swaying  weeds : — another  day. 

And  he  ’U  have  gone  far  hence  that  dreadful  way. 

evil.  . 

To-night  the  chsumed  number ’s  told. 

Twice  have  I  come  for  thee,”  it  said. 

”  Once  more,  and  none  shall  thee  behold. 

Come!  live  one,  to  the  dead ! 

So  hears  his  soul,  and  fears  the  coming  night; 

Yet  sick  and  weary  of  the  soft,  calm  light. 

CVIIL 

Again  he  sits  within  that  room ; 

All  day  he  leans  at  that  still  board ; 

None  to  bring  comfort  to  his  gloom. 

Or  speak  a  friendly  word. 

Weakened  with  fear,  lone,  haunted  by  remorse, 

Poor,  shattered  wretch,  there  waits  he  that  pale  horse. 

CIX. 

Not  long  be  waits.  Where  now  are  gone 
Peak,  citadel,  and  tower,  that  stood 
Beautiful,  while  the  west  sun  shone. 

And  bathed  them  in  his  flood 
Of  airy  glory  f— Sudden  darkness  fell ; 

And  down  they  went,  peak,  tower,  citadel. 

CX. 

The  darkness,  like  a  dome  of  stone. 

Ceils  up  the  heavens. — 'T  is  hush  as  death— 
All  but  the  ocean’s  dull,  low  moan. 

How  hard  Lee  draws  his  breath ! 

He  shudders  as  he  feels  the  working  Power. 

Arouse  thee,  Lee !  up !  man  thee  for  thine  hour ! 

CXI. 

’T  is  close  at  hand  ;  for  there,  once  more, 

The  burning  ship.  Wide  sheets  of  flame 
And  shafted  Are  she  showered  before 
Twice  thus  she  hither  came;— ^ 

But  now  she' rolls  a  naked  hulk,  and  throws 
A  wasting  light;  then,  settling,  down  she  goes. 

CXII. 

And  where  she  sank,  up  slowly  came 
The  Spectre-Horse  from  out  the  sea. 

Aud  there  he  stands  !  His  pale  sides  flame 
He  ’ll  meet  thee  shortly,  Lee. 

He  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid  floor ; 

He 's  moving  on.  Lee  waits  him  at  the  door. 

CXIII. 

They  ’re  met.—”  I  know  thou  com’st  for  me,” 
Lee’s  spirit  to  the  spectre  said ; 

”  I  know  that  I  must  go  with  thee— 

Take  roe  not  to  the  dead. 

It  was  not  I  alone  that  did  the  deed !  ” 

Dreadful  the  eye  of  that  still,  spectral  steed 

CXIV. 

Lee  cannot  turn.  There  is  a  force 
In  that  fixed  eye,  which  holds  him  fast. 

How  still  they  stand ! — the  man  and  horse. 

”  Thine  hour  is  almost  passed.” 

O,  spare  me,”  cries  the  wretch,  ”  thou  fearful  One !” 
My  time  is  — I  must  not  go  alone.” 

cxv. 

”  I ’m  weak  and  faint.  O,  let  me  stay !” 

**  Nay,  murderer,  rest  nor  stay  for  thee !” 

The  horse  and  man  are  on  their  way ; 

He  bears  him  to  the  sea. 

Haik !  how  the  spectre  breathes  through  this  still  night 
See,  from  his  nos^s  streams  a  deathly  light ! 


CXVI. 

He ’s  on  the  beach ;  but  stops  not  there ; 

He ’s  on  the  sea  I— that  dreadful  horse ! 

Lee  flings  and  writhes  in  wild  despair!— 

In  vain!  The  spirit-corse 
Holds  him  by  fearful  spell ; — he  cannot  leap. 

Within  that  horrid  light  be  rides  the  deep. 

CXVI. 

It  lights  the  sea  around  their  track— 

The  curling  comb,  and  dark  steel  wave : 
There,  yet,  sits  Lee  the  Spectre’s  back — 

Gone  !  gone  !  and  none  to  save  ! 

They  ’re  seen  no  moiw;  the  night  has  shut  them  in. 
May  heaven  have  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin  ! 

CXVIII. 

The  earth  has  washed  away  its  stain ; 

The  sealed  up  sky  is  breaking  forth. 
Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  again. 

From  ^  far  south  and  north ; 

The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  sea. 

— O,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lee  T 


MISERIES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

While  you  are  laughing  or  talking  wildly  to  yourself,  in 
walking,  suddenly  seeing  a  person  stealing  close  by  you,  who, 
you  are  sure,  must  have  heard  it  all ;  then,  in  an  agony  of 
shame,  making  a  wretched  attempt  to  ring,  in  a  voice  as  like 
your  talk  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  making  your  hearer  think 
that  you  had  been  on/y  singing  all  the  while. 

Seeing  the  boy  who  is  next  above  you  flogged  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion,  which  you  know  you  cannot  say  even  h^f  so  well  as  he 
did. 

Entering  into  the  figure  of  a  country-dance  with  so  much 
'  spirit  as  to  force  your  leg  and  foot  through  the  muslin  drapery 
j  of  your  fair  partner. 

I  After  walking  in  a  g^at  hurry  to  a  place,  on  very  urgent 
business,  by  what  you  think  a  shorter  cut,  and  supposing  that 
you  are  just  ariving  at  the  door  you  want — ‘  NO  THOROUGH- 
j  FARE !  ’ 

Stopping  in  the  street  to  addresss  a  person  whom  you  know 
rather  too  well  to  pass  him  without  speaking,  and  yet  not 
quite  well  enough  to  have  a  word  to  say  to  him — he  feeling 
himself  in  the  same  dilemma— so  that  after  each  has  asked 
and  answered  the  question,  *  How  do  you  do,  sir  7  ’  you  stand 
silently  face  to  face,  apropos  to  nothing,  during  a  minute ;  and 
then  part  in  a  transport  of  awkwardness. 

As  you  are  hastening  down  the  Strand,  on  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  encountering  at  an  arch-way  the  head  of  the  first 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  horses  which  you  Jmow  must  success¬ 
ively  strain  up  with  an  overloaded  coal-waggon  before  you  can 
hope  to  stir  an  inch,  unless  you  prefer  bedeviling  your  white 
stockings  and  clean  shoes  by  sesunpering  and  crawling  among 
and  under  coaches,  scavengers’  carts,  &£.  &c.,  in  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

Walking  half  over  London  side  by  side  with  a  cart  contain¬ 
ing  a  million  of  iron  bars,  which  you  must  out-bray,  if  you  can, 
in  order  to  make  your  companion  hear  a  word  you  have  fur* 
tlv;r  to  say  upon  the  subject  that  you  were  earnestly  discussing 
before  you  were  joined  by  this  infernal  article  of  commerce. 

Walking  briskly  forward  while  you  are  looking  backward, 
and  so  advancing  toward  another  passenger  (a  scavenger)  who 
is  doing  the  same ;  then  meeting,  with  the  shock  of  two  bat¬ 
tering-rams,  which  drives  yoin:  whole  stock  of  breath  out  of 
your  body,  with  the  groan  of  a  pavior, 

*  Bresst  srainst  breMt,  with  ruinous  assault 
And  deaf ’ning  shock  they  cone.* 

At  length,  during  a  mutual  burst  of  execrations,  you  each 
move,  for  several  minutes,,  from  side  to  side,  with  the  same 
motion,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  pass  on. 

On  your  entrance  to  a  formal  dinner-peurty,  in  reaching  up 
your  hat  to  a  high  peg  in  the  hall,  bursting  your  coat  from  the 
arm-hole  to  the  pocket. 

At  night,  after  having  long  Isun  awake,  nervous,  restless  and 
unwell,  with  an  ardent  desire  to  know  the  hour  and  the  state 
of  the  weather,  being  at  last  delighted  by  hearing  the  watch¬ 
man  begin  his  cry— from  which,  however,  he  allows  you  to 
extract  no  more  information  than  ‘  past ....  clock ....  morn¬ 
ing  !  ’—then,  after  impatiently  lingering  through  another  hour 
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for  the  sound  of  your  own  clock  (which  had  before  been  roared 
down  by  the  watchman),  being  roused  to  lisUn  by  its  prepar¬ 
atory  click  and  purr,  followed  by  one  stroke — wluch  you  are 
to  make  the  most  of— the  rest  being  cut  short  by  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  with  which  you  are  seized  at  the  instant. 

Being  accelerated  in  your  walk  by  the  lively  application  of 
a  chairman’s  pole  a  po$teriori — his  ‘  By  your  leave  ’  not  com¬ 
ing  till  after  he  has  taken  it. 

During  the  endless  time  that  you  are  kept  waiting  at  a  door 
in  a  carriage  while  the  ladies  are  shopping,  having  your  im¬ 
patience  soothed  by  the  setting  of  a  saw  close  at  your  ear. 

Sitting  on  the  last  row,  and  close  to  the  partition  of  an  up¬ 
per  box  at  a  pantomime,  and  hearing  all  the  house  laughing 
around  you,  while  you  strain  your  wrists,  neck  and  back,  with 
stretching  forward — in  vain. 

At  the  play— the  sickening  scraps  of  naval  loyalty  which  are 
crammed  down  your  throat  faster  than  you  can  gulp  them,  in 
such  afterpieces  as  are  called  ‘  England’s  Glory  ‘  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Tars,’  &c  — with  the  additional  nausea  of  hearing  them 
boisterously  applauded. 

On  packing  up  your  own  clothes  for  a  journey,  because  your 
servant  is  a  fool — the  burning  fever  into  which  you  are  thrown, 
when,  after  all  your  standing,  stamping,  lying,  kneeling,  tug¬ 
ging,  and  kicking,  at  the  lid  of  your  trunk,  it  still  peremptori¬ 
ly  refuses  to  approach  nearer  than  half  a  yard  to  the  lock. 

A  chaise  window*gIass,  that  will  not  be  put  down  when  it 
is  up,  nor  up  when  it  is  down. 

Tearing  your  throat  to  rags  in  abortive  efforts  to  call  back  | 
a  person  who  has  just  left  you,  and  with  whom  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  touch  on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which 
you  met  to  discuss. 

After  having  left  a  company  in  which  you  have  been  galled 
by  the  raillery  of  some  wag  by  profession— thinking,  at  your 
leisure,  of  a  repartee,  which,  if  discharged  at  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment,  would  have  blown  him  to  atoms. 

After  relating,  at  much  length,  a  scarce  and  curious  anec¬ 
dote,  with  considerable  marks  of  self-complaceney  at  having 
it  to  tell,  being  quietly  reminded  by  the  person  you  have  been 
so  kindly  instructing,  that  you  had  it— from  kimtelf! 

In  conversation— inadvertently  touching  the  string  which 
you  know  will  call  forth  the  longest  story  of  the  flattest  pro- 
ser  that  ever  droned. 

Being  compelled  by  a  deaf  person,  in  a  large,  and  silent 
company,  to  repeat  some  very  washy  remark  three  or  four 
times  over,  at  the  highest  pitch^f  your  voice. 

In  reading  a  new  and  interesting  book,  being  reduced  to 
make  a  paper-knife  of  your  finger. 

On  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  last  volume  of  an  enchanting 
novel,  in  which  the  interest  is  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
—suddenly  finding  the  remaining  leaves,  catastrophe  and  all, 
tom  out. 

W  riting  on  the  creases  of  paper  that  have  been  sharply 
doubled. 

The  moment  in  which  yon  discover  you  have  taken  in  a 
mouthful  of  fat,  by  mistake  for  turnip. 

At  a  formal  dinner — the  awful  resting-time  which  occasion¬ 
ally  intervenes  between  the  courses.  , 

In  the  depth  of  winter— trying  in  vain  to  effect  a  unioa  be¬ 
tween  unsoftened  butler,  and  the  crum  of  a  very  stale  loaf,  or 
quite  a  new  one. 

Cracking  a  hard  nut  with  your  teeth,  and  filling  the  gap 
left  by  the  grinder  'you  have  knocked  out,  with  black  bitter 
dust. 

At  the  instant  of  drawing  the  cork,  starting  back,  from  the 
eagerly  expected  burst  of  froth— but  without  the  least  occasion 
either  for  your  hopes  or  fears— the  liquor  all  remaining  in  the 
bottle  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

Dropping  something,  when  you  are  either  too  lame,  or  loo 
lazy,  to  get  up  for  it ;  and  almost  breaking  your  ribs,  and  quite 
throwing  yourself  down,  by  stretching  down  to  it  over  the  arm 
of  your  chair,  without  reaching  it  at  last. 

Dressing  for  a  ball  by  a  foul  and  ill-cast  looking  glass,  (not 
knowing  it  to  be  so  till  next  morning,)  and  so  mourning,  and 
wondering,  over  your  own  unaccountable  and  unseasonable  | 
ugliness. 

The  night-cap  half  slipped  off,  when  you  are  too  sleepy  to 
rekdjust  it. 

Suddenly  recollecting,  as  you  lie  at  a  very  late  hour  of  a 
Lapland  night,  that  you  have  neglected  to  see,  as  usual,  tliat 
the  fires  are  all  ssde,  below— then,  after  an  agonizing  interv  a 
of  hesitation,  crawling  out,  like  a  culprit,  and  quivering  dowl 
stairs. 

Your  re<U  sensations,  during  the  pretended  indifference  with 


which  you  sit  to  be  tickled,  by  a  celebrated  tickler,  ia  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body. 

At  a  long  table,  after  dinner,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company 
drawn  upon  you  by  a  loud  observation  that  you  are  strikingly 
like  Mrs.  or  Miss  — ,  particularly  when  you  smile. 

The  mental  famine  created  among  poor  students  by  tho 
modern  luxury  of  the  press — hot-presml  paper— Bulmer’s 
types — vignette’s  in  every  page,  &c.,  obliging  every  reader 
with  less  than  £S00  per  annum,  to  seek  for  all  his  knowledge 
of  new  bcKiks  by  hearsay,  or  through  the  glimmering  medium 
of  those  Wills-o’-the-wisp,  tho  reviewers,  or  out  of  the  Circu¬ 
lating  Library,  where  nothing  circulates— but  the  Catalogue. 

Catching  a  glimpse,  at  a  comer  of  a  street,  of  your  oldest 
and  dearest  friends,  Punch  and  his  party,  all  in  full  squeak 
and  scuffle,  from  whom,  however,  the  cruel  decorums  of  age 
and  character  oblige  you,  after  *  snatching  a  fearful  joy,’  to 
tear  yourself  away. 

Wandering  from  one  shop  to  another  in  search  of  a  book, 
and  finding  twenty  copies  of  it,  ef  a  date  immediately  before 
and  after  that  of  the  only  edition  which  will  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  and  which  you,  contequenlly,  never  find. 

The  state  of  writhing  torture  into  which  you  are  occasion¬ 
ally  thrown  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  questions,  or  re¬ 
marks,  of  a  child,  before  a  large  company— a  little  wretch  of 
your  own,  for  instance,  that  will  run  up  to  an  unmarried  lady 
(one  who  would  rather  be  thought  a  youthful  sinner  than  an 
elderly  saint),  and  then  harrow  you  by  crying  out,  before  you 

have  time  to  gag  it — “  Now,  do.  Miss - ,  let  me  count  the 

creases  in  yourfabe — there ’s  one,  there ’s  two,  there ’s  three,” 
dec. — or,  accosting  another  lady  in  the  same  explicit  strain, 
electrifies  you  by  breaking  out  with— “  Why  do  you  come  here 
so  often  T  for,  do  you  know,  my  aunt  always  says  she  can’t 
abide  you— do  n’t  you,  aunt?  ”  &c.  5ec. 

After  eating  mushrooms — the  lively  interest  you  take  in  the 
debate  that  accidentally  follows  upon  the  question  ”  whether 
they  were  of  the  right  sort?” 

Taking  a  step  mure  or  a  step  less  than  yon  want,  in  going 
up  or  down  stairs. 

The  task  of  inventing  a  new  dinner  every  morning  devolving 
on  you,  in  the  long  absence  of  your  wife. 

Attempting  to  open  the  stiff  blade  of  a  rusty  knife  at  a  well- 
wom  notch,  with  a  short  thumb-nail. 

On  shaking  off  a  long  reverie,  the  sudden  consciousness  that 
during  the  whole  of  your  absent  fit  your  eyes  have  been  in¬ 
tently  fixed  on  a  letter  which  a  stranger  is  writing  or  reading 
close  at  your  elbow. 


JOHNSON’S  CRITICISM. 

The  morose  severity  with  which  Johnson  has  treated  the 
works  of  Gray  has  been  universally  condemned  as  ungenerous 
and  unjust ;  but  we  know  not  that  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  worthy  doctor— who  was,  after  all,  a  *  fine  old  fellow,’  as 
Byron  terms  him,  though  sadly  swayed  by  masterless  passion 
and  inveterate  prejudice — has  himself  fallen  into  the  verv  sins 
for  which  he  so  very  coarsely  censures  the  poet.  In  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  *  Ode  to  Eton  College,’  a  poem  which,  from  its 
sedate  contemplative  character,  one  would  think  Johnson  must 
have  admired,  he  styles  the  apostrophe  to  the  Thames  ’  use¬ 
less  and  puerile,’  and  adds,  as  if  with  the  blunt  obtuseness  of 
a  true  matter-of-fact  critic,  ’Father  Thames  has  no  better 
means  of  knowing  than  himself.’  This  is  certainly  a  fact,  but 
who  ever  before  thought  of  applying  such  a  test  to  poetry  1 

*  Qsdzooks,  mast  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  soof  t* 

Dr.  Johnson,  however,  when  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
pen  this  sage  dictum,  forgot  also,  that  some  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  years  before,  when  his  imagination  was,  perhaps  wanner 
and  his  perceptions  more  vivid,  he  had  written  a  bwk  called 
*  Rasselas,’  in  which  the  river  Nile  is  thus  nobly  apostrophised 
— ‘  Answer,  great  Father  of  Waters,  thou  that  rollest  thy 
floods  through  eighty  nations,  to  the  invocations  of  tho 
daughter  of  thy  native  king.  Tell  me  if  thou  watersst,  through 
all  thy  course,  a  single  habitation  from  which  thou  dost  not 
hear  the  murmurs  ^  complaint?’  Now,  pray.  Dr.  Johnson, 
what  better  means  of  knowing  had  the  Nile  than  your  Prin¬ 
cess  Nekeyah,  or  the  much-iqjured  Father  Thames  ?  and  don’t 
you  think  you  stand  much  in  the  same  situation  as  poor  Mr. 
Gray  ? 

In  the  same  life,  the  critic  censures  the  poet  for  conceiving 
that  he  could  not  write  but  at  certain  times,  and  terms  this 
harmless  imagination,  which  has  been  entertained  by  almost 
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every  writer  of  works  of  Hrtion,  a  Janlatlic  foppery.  In  the 
life  of  Milton  a  similar  charge  is  adduced.  Now,  Dr.  Johnson 
himself,  in  his  life  of  Denham,  admits  tlie  force  and  reality  of 
this  conceit.  Speaking  of  the  four  sonorous  and  oft-praised 
lines,  also  addressed  to  '  Father  Thames,’ 

*0  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  atream 
My  great  example,  an  it  is  my  theme ! 

Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  tbouah  gentle,  yet  not  dull :  , 

Strong  without  rage ;  without  o’erllowiag  full,” —  I 

the  doctor  remarks — “  The  passage  has  beauty  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  must  be  numbered  among  those  felicities  which  can¬ 
not  be  produced  at  will  by  wit  and  labor,  but  must  arise  un- 
eapect^ly  in  some  hour  propitious  to  poetry.’  This  is  al-  : 
which  Milton  and  Gray  claimed — the  very  keystone  of  the  fa¬ 
bric — the  ‘fanustic  foppery’  which  Johnson  afterwards  la¬ 
bored  to  destroy.  Critics,  like  a  certain  description  of  moral  i 
offenders,  ought  to  have  good  memories.  i 

Johnson’s  criticism  of  Milton’s  Lycidts  is  wholly  unworthy  ‘ 
of  his  talents,  and  demonstrates,  better  than  a  thousand  dis*  I 
sertations,  that  he  was  either  sometimes  wilfully  blind  from  j 
prejudice,  or  that  to  the  charms  of  a  certain  class  of  imagine-  ; 
tive  poetry  he  was  utterly  insensible.  The  exquisite  relish  for  i 
the  pleasures  of  a  town  life  which  predominated  in  the  mind  I 
of  Johnson,  and  his  constitutional  aversion  to  solitude,  seem  j 
to  have  blunted  his  }»erception  to  the  simple  beauties  of  ex-  j 
ternal  nature,  and  to  have  rendered  him  distasteful  of  poetry 
which  did  not  include  some  striking  moral  sentiment,  or  at¬ 
tract  by  the  stately  grandeur  and  ineasun^d  melody  of  its  num¬ 
bers.  His  mind  disdained  an  alliance  with  the  gentler  graces. 
He  could  comprehend  and  develope,  with  matchless  skill  and 
wisdom,  the  sublimities  of  Paradise  Lost;  but  the  myrtle  and 
ivy  of  Lycidas  shrank  from  his  touch,  and  eluded  his  grasp. 
With  our  great  critic,  the  jiroper  study  of  mankind  was  man. 

‘  Violets,  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes. 

Or  Cytlierea’s  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried  ere  they  oan  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  iu  his  streugth,' 

carried  with  them  no  rapture  or  intoxication  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion— -no  dreams  of  hidden  moral  beauty,  superior  to  the  cold 
realities  of  material  life. 


THE  FANCY  BALL. 

lY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'REJECTED  ADDRESSES.’ 

You  used  to  talk,  said  Miss  M’Call, 

Of  flow'ers,  and  fla  nes,  and  Cupid, 

But  now  you  never  talk  at  all — 

You  ’re  growing  vastly  stupid: 

You ’d  better  leave  your  Blackstone,  sir, 

You  never  will  get  through  it ; 

There  ’§  a  Fancy  Ball  at  Winchester, 

Pray  let  us  take  you  to  it. 

1  made  last  night  a  solemn  vow 
To  startle  all  beholders ; 

I  wore  white  muslin  on  my  brow. 

Green  velvet  on  my  shoulders ; 

My  trowsers  were  supremely  wide, 

I  learned  to  sw'ear  by  Allah  ; 

I  stuck  a  poinard  by  my  side. 

And  called  myself  Abdallah. 

A  Fancy  Ball ’s  a  strange  affair. 

Made  up  of  silks  and  leathers,  ' 

Light  heads,  light  heels,  false  hearts,  false  hair. 
Pins,  paint,  and  ostrich  feathers  : 

The  dullest  Duke  in  all  the  town 
To-night  n  ay  shine  a  droll  one ; 

And  lie  who  has  but  half  a  crown, 

Look  royal  with  a  whole  one. 

Hail  blest  confusion  !  here  are  met 
All  tongues,  and  times,  and  faces ; 

The  Lancers  flirt  with  Juliet, 

The  Bramin  talks  of  races; 

And  where ’s  your  genius,  bright  Coriniie, 

And  where  ’•  your  brogue.  Sir  Lucius  ? 

And  Chinca  Fi  you  have  not  seen 
One  chapter  of  Confucius. 


So  dandies  from  Kamtskatka  flirt 
With  clamsels  from  the  Wrekin; 

And  belles  from  Berne  look  very  pert 
On  Mandarins  from  Pekin  ; 

The  Cardinal  is  here  from  Rome, 

The  Commandant  from  Seville  ; 

And  Hamlet’s  father  from  the  tomb. 

And  Faustus  from  the  devil. 

What  mean  these  laughing  Nuns,  I  pray  ? 
What  mean  they.  Nun  or  Fairy  ? 

I  guess  they  told  no  beads  to-day. 

And  sung  no  Ave  Mary. 

From  mass  and  matins.  Priest  and  P  x. 
Barred  door,  and  window  grated, 

I  wish  all  pretty  Catholics 
Were  thus  emancipated. 

Four  seasons  come  to  dance  quadrilles. 
With  four  well  seasoned  sailors  ; 

And  Raleigh  talks  of  railroad  bills. 

With  T  imon,  prince  of  railers. 

I  find  Sir  Charles  of  Aubyn  Park 
Equipped  for  a  walk  to  Mecca ; 

And  1  ran  away  from  Joan  of  Arc, 

To  dance  with  the  sad  Rebecca. 

Fair  Cleopatra’s  very  plain ; 

Puck  rants  and  Ariel  swaggers ; 

And  Caesar’s  murdered  o’er  again. 

Though  nut  by  Roman  daggers. 

Great  Charlemagne  is  four  feet  high, 
Sadshafl'  has  Bacon  spoken  ; 

Queen  Mary’s  waist  is  all  awry. 

And  Pyscl.e’s  nose  is  broken. 

Our  happiest  bride,  how  very  odd. 

Is  the  mourning  Isabella ; 

A»d  the  heaviest  foot  that  ever  trod. 

Is  the  fool  of  Cinderella. 

Here  sad  Calista  laughs  outright. 

There  Yorick  looks  most  grave,  sir; 

And  a  Templar^ waves  his  cross  so  high, 
Who  never  crossed  the  wave,  sir.^ 

Thus  run  the  giddy  l^urs  away. 

Till  morning’s  light  is  beaming; 

And  we  awake  to  dream  by  day. 

What  we  to-night  are  dreaming: 

To  smile,  to  sigh,  to  love,  to  change. 

Oh,  in  our  heart’s  recesses. 

We  dress  in  fancies  quite  as  strange 
As  these,  our  fancy  dresses .' 


CHARADE. 


In  a  bower  of  roses  fair  Isabel  lay. 

When  my  first  came  idling  by. 

And  he  paused  awhile  with  her  tresses  tb  play 
And  bask  in  the  light  of  her  eye. 

Fatigued  with  his  journey  he  longed  for  rest. 

And  craved  in  her  bosom  a  home. 

For  he  envied  the  jewel  that  lay  oa  her  breast 
Like  a  flower  on  ocean’s  foam. 

"  Now  nay  young  rover,  now  nay,”  she  cried, 

”  Thou  never  shall  have  thy  will. 

My  heart  is  as  free  as  the  world  is  wide. 

And  free  I  would  have  it  still.” 

And  she  thrust  him  forth  on  his  lonely  way. 

Nor  heeded  his  look  of  wrath. 

And  she  woke  my  second  so  blythe  and  gay 
To  cheer  the  wanderer’s  path. 

Theli  there  came  a  knight  to  the  lady  fair. 

And  wooed  her  with  smile  and  tear, 

But  she  heeded  not  a  sigh,  or  prayer. 

Till  he  breathed  my  whole  in  her  ear. 

Then  she  saw  my  fr»t  on  the  warrior’s  crest. 

And  with  smiles  as  the  morning  bright. 

She  gave  him  a  home  in  her  faitliful  breast. 

For  the  sake  of  the  stranger  knight.  b.  h.  k. 


Social  Life  in  Germany:  The  Uncle^  A  Play, 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GERMANY; 

I1.LUSTRATFD  IN  THE  DRAMAS 

or  HRR  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  AMELIA  OF  SAXONV. 
Tronulated  from  the  German,  with  Notee  and  a  Memoir, 

MRS.  A.NNA  JAMESON. 


VOLUME  ONE. 

Falsehood  and  Truth,'  - 
The  Uncle, . 


A  Play. 
A  Play. 


THE  UNCLE. ...A  PLAY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


REMARKS. 

The  Play  of  the  Uncle  was  perforimcd  for  the  first  time  at  Berlin, 
in  the  autumn  of  where  Emile  Devrient,  one  of  the  greatest 

actors,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  all  Europe,  played  Dr.  Lowe.^ 
It  was  immediately  aAerward  produced  at  the  Court  theatre  at  Wei* 
mar;  where  Durand, au  excellent  actor,  and  a  very  amiable  and  ac¬ 
complished  man,  performed  the  principal  character  with  almost  equal 
effecL  The  success  of  the  comedy  was  complete  in  both  capitals,  and 
it  has  since  appeared  on  every  stage  in  Germany,  and  every  where 
with  applause.  Of  all  the  Princess  Amelia’s  dramas  The  Uncle  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  frequently  played,  and  has  given  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  and  unniingled  pleasure  :  the  causes  of  its  success  lie  deep  in  the 
peculiar  habits  and  sympathies  of  the  German  character ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  essentially  German  of  all  these  comedies,  the  one  least 
likely  to  be  understood  in  England.  Some  of  those  scenes  which  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  been  most  effective  on  the  stage,  would  not  be 
comprehended  by  any  English  audience,  would  appear  perhaps  flat 
in  effect  and  puerile  in  sentiment — perhaps  provoke  a  smile,  where  j 
feelings  of  a  very  opposite  nature  would  be  excited  in  Germany.  VVe  I 
are  in  England  almost  as  much  the  slaves  of  certain  arbitrary  associa¬ 
tions  as  the  French  themselves,  while  the  Germans  are  less  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  conventional  ridicule  than  any  people  among  whom 
I  have  lived.  To  make  an  old  bachelor,  a  physician,  a  recluse  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  feeds  birds  and  dries  butterflies,  the  serious  hero  and  lover 
of  the  drama,  is  an  idea  which  certainly  would  not  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  common  playwrighL  Yet  this  original  conception  j 
has  been  here  most  happily  executed,  without  the  slightest  violation  | 
of  nature  or  probability,  as  far  as  German  manners  and  feelings  are  ; 
concerned.  Dr.  Lowe,  with  his  personal  negligence  and  bis  mental  re-  I 
finement,  his  child-like  simplicity  and  moral  grandeur,  in  the  | 
beautiful  blending  of  loveliness,  sentiment,  humor  and  pathos,  is  I 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  perfect  delineations  I  have  met  with  in 
the  German  modern  drama.  The  fervent  approval,  the  tearful  sym¬ 
pathy,  it  never  fails  to  excite,  particularly  among  the  young,  and  the 
high  rank  it  has  taken  in  the  popular  estimation,  strike  me  as  a  very 
pleasing  characteristic  of  the  German  public. 

Anna,  the  young  English  heiress,  has  seme  traits  which  remind  ns 
of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  admirable  character  of  Miss  Broadhurst  in  the 
“  Absentee” — with  beauty  and  the  softer  graces  of  her  sex  superadded. 
Her  self-dependence,  her  decision  of  purpose,  her  generous  yet  mis¬ 
taken  motives  for  marrying  Julius,  without  being  absolutely  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  going  over  of  her  heart  to  the  Doctor,  appear  to  me 
beautifully  managed.  Julius  is  just  one  of  those  whiskered,  well- 
dressed,  well-meaning,  weak  yonng  men,  so  commonly  to  bo  met  with, 
who  are  inclined  to  do  right  when  they  are  not  tempted  to  do  wrong ; 
and  Anna  is  precisely  the  woman  to  be  disgusted  by  the  want  of 
strength  of  mind  and  truth  in  her  lover,  the  moment  she  has  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  his  real  character.  The  part  of  Anna  requires  to  be  played 
with  exquisite  delicacy  and  grace,  lest  it  verge,  though  ever  so  little, 
on  prudery  and  harshness.  It  is  most  charmingly  performed  by  Ma- 
demoisselle  Bauer  of  Dresden,  and  Mademoiselle  Lortzing  of  Wei-  i 
nar.  I 

Madame  Sturmer,  the  ma/rtde  ims^iuatre,  is  a  part  which  reads  ill,  | 
1  am  afraid— at  least  in  English ;  but  it  acU  well,  and  produces  much 
comic  effect 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  of  this  play,  an  allusion  . 
occurs  which  seems  to  require  a  more  detailed  and  satisfactory  ! 
explanation  than  can  well  be  given  in  a  marginal  note.  Madame  Stur-  i 
mer  lamenting  her  deceased  husband,  exclaims  rather  in  the  style  of  an  ' 
Irish  widow  at  her  husband’s  wake— ttamm  wtmsste  ersterben  i 
literally,  “  Ah,  teky  must  he  have  died  to  which  the  satirical  wait-  | 
ingmaid  replies,  sotto  voce,  “  Urn  sick  den  Scketdnngs  proxess  xn  ers-  j 
pereu /”  to  spare  himself  the  trial  for  a  di.orce;  a  phrase  which  might  j 
easily,  according  to  our  English  ideas  on  theeubject, expose  the  lady  to 
most  undeserved  imputations.  The  English  law  admits  but  one  plea  for 
divorce— the  infidelity  of  the  wife.  But  in  Saxony  the  legal  pleas  for  di¬ 
vorce  are  several ;  viz.  l.Theproved  infidelity  of  either  party;  the  wife, 
as  in  Scotland,  being  able  on  this  plea  to  divorce  her  husband.  2.  Biga-  i 
my  on  either  side.  3.  Desertion  of  home  (bed  and  board)  by  either  par¬ 
ty.  4.  Quasi-desertion;  that  is,  as  I  undersund  it,  when  the  husband 
and  wife  have  agreed  to  be  separated  for  life  without  other  cause  than  j 
mutual  aversion,  disparity  of  temper  or  character,  &c. ;  and  coercive 
measures  have  b«en  tried,  or  apparently  tried,  without  resulL  5.  An  | 
attempt  made  by  either  party  on  the  life  of  the  other.  Lastly,  any 
disgraceful  crime  subjecting  one  party  to  an  imprisonment  of  not  ' 
leas  than  four  yonrs’  duration,  affords  a  Iqfnl  plea  for  divorce  to  the 
other. 

*  Pronouncinl  Lsurd. 


In  cases  of  divorce  on  the  plea  of  the  husband’s  infidelity,  he  forlhito 
all  claim  whatever  on  the  property  of  his  wife.  The  care  at  the 
children  is  adjudged  to  the  party  who,  upon  evidence  produced,  ap> 

I  pears  most  likely  to  give  them  a  good  education:  when  very 
young,  invariably  to  the  mother,  except  where  the  guilt  of  infidelity 
,  rests  with  her.  In  no  case  can  either  parent  be  denied  all  access  te 
the  children,  unless  it  be  proved  before  a  tribunal  that  the  habitual 
course  of  life  is  so  perverse  as  to  endanger  the  moral  well  beiiu  of  tha 
offspring ;  in  that  case,  an  order  of  prohibition  is  issued.  The  ox- 
i  peiiK  o  '  ths  maintenance  and  educatieii  of  the  children  rests  with  tha 
I  father  ;  out  should  the  mother  be  rich  and  the  father  poor,  she  also 
I  must  contribute  to  their  support,  in  proportion  to  her  wealth. 

I  Some  years  ago,  before  the  late  revolution  in  the  Saxon  govem- 
I  inent,  divorce  was  more  difficult  than  at  present ;  while  in  Prussia  It 
was  less  so.  The  law  is  at  present  almost  on  an  equal  footing  in  both 
j  countries,  perhaps  stricter  in  Prussia,  where  it  has  lately  been  altered, 

I  public  morals  having  suffered  greatly  iii  couseouenev  of  the  facility  of 
j  divorce.  Again,  iu  Saxony,  it  was  from  cousiaeralion  for  the  morals 
I  of  the  community  that  the  law  was  relaxed ;  all  which  is  worthy  of  ra- 
flection  and  investigation  ou  deeper  and  higher  grounds  than  mere  su¬ 
perficial  morality  and  expediency. 

The  expense  of  procuring  a  legal  decree  for  divorce  may  be  front 
twelve  dollars  (two  pounds  sterling)  and  upward  to  a  very  large  sum. 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  ths  case. 

The  action  of  this  drama,  we  may  suppose  to  take  place  at  one  of 
the  small  capitals*  iuthe  north  of  Germany,  as  Weimar,  Cobourg,  Stet¬ 
tin,  Dessau,  &c.,  where  a  youug  lady,  rich,  noble  and  beautiful,  might 
pul  on  her  bonnet  and  walk  through  the  streets  unattended,  with  per¬ 
fect  propriety. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Julius,  Baron  Lowenrerg. 
Doctor  Lowe,  his  uncle. 
Baron  Riedler. 

A  Notary. 

Martin,  the  Doctor's  servant. 


Catharine,  a  poor  Widow. 
Madame  Von  Sturmrr. 

Anna,  her  step-daughter. 
Henriette,  Servant  to  Mad.  S. 
Christian,  Footman  to  Mad.  S. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  l.»..A  Street. 

Enter  Riedler  on  one  side,  and  Henriette,  vitk  a  vial 
in  her  hand,  on  the  other. 

Reid.  Ha,  Mamsell  Henriette  !  whither  away  so  fast? 

Henr.  Whither — can  you  ask,  sir  ?  as  if  there  was  any 
way  for  me  but  from  the  house-door  to  the  apotliecary’s  shop ! 

Reid.  Is  your  good  lady  fallen  sick  again,  by  way  of  a 
change  T 

Henr.  Oh,  yesterday  evening  we  had  a  terrible  scene  !  She 
had  an  indammation  of  the  lungs,  it  seems ;  and  because  Dr. 
Richter  would  n’t  believe  it,  and  refused  to  bleed  her,  she  be¬ 
came  downright  mad,  wished  the  doctor  at  the  mischief,  and 
herself  in  heaven  ;  and,  in  short,  went  so  far  in  the  height  of 
her  fury,  that  the  doctor  ran  off  without  his  hat,  and  swore  he 
would  never  enter  the  house  again — a  catastrophe  which  of  a 
sudden  changed  my  lady’s  i’lflammation  into  a  bilious  fever. 

Reid.  Bravo !  admirable !— and  how  well  you  tell  the  story ! 

Henr.  Yes— I ’m  used  to  it— had  always  a  knack  at  tell¬ 
ing  a  story  ;  and  if  I  had  not  the  comfort  of  relating  the  scenes 
that  happen  at  home  to  half  a  dozen  of  my  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance,  I ’m  sure  I  do  n’t  think  I  could  stay  another  hour  in 
such  a  detested  service. 

Reid.  And  what  said  Miss  Anna  to  all  this  ado  7 

Henr.  Why,  Miss  Anna  had  to  play  the  harp  to  her  mam¬ 
ma  from  midnight  till  after  one  this  morning,  to  quiet  her 
nerves,  forsooth ! 

Rikd.  a  very  pleasant  task! 

Henr.  O  that ’s  nothing!  formerly,  I  remember  that  she 
had  to  play  all  night  long ;  and  all  the  physic  that  my  lady 
takes,  sne  must  taste  it  first ;  and  not  long  ago,  when  my  lady 
had  the  toothache,  they  talked  of  pulling  out  one  of  Miss  An¬ 
na’s  beautiful  teeth,  just  that  she  might  tell  her  mamma  if  it 
was  really  so  very  painful  or  not — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ried.  [laughing].  That’s  awful. 

Henr.  Ay,  in  truth;  but  so  it  always  is,  when  one  spoils 
people  in  that  way.  My  young  lady  would  bear  it  all,  if  it 
were  ten  times  worse.  Now,  supposes  rich  uncle  had  adopt¬ 
ed  me,  and  left  me  his  sole  heiress;  My  lady  mamma,”  says 
I,  ”  for  your  daughter  I’m  not  good  enough,  it  seems,  and  for 
your  waiting-maid  too  good ;  you  have  your  jointure,  I  have 
my  dowry— the  world  is  wide — your  most  obedient!”  [iriJA  a 
mock  courtesy.  ] 

Ried.  Pity  that  Miss  Anna  has  not  so  much  sense  as  Mam¬ 
sell  Henriette ! 

Henr.  Sense!  Lord  knows  you  rich  people  have  seldom 
much  to  boast  of,  and  she  hasn’t  a  grain ;  for  she  can  never 

*  In  Genaan  **  Reoidenzen,"  us  bmnf  ths  rtsidonee  of  tbs  »ovsrslfa 
princs. 
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conceive  that  with  her  foolish  forbearance  she  causes  us  poor 
servants  double  trouble ;  and,  in  spire  of  all  the  pains  I  have 
taken,  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  her  to  abuse  the  old 
lady  yet. 

Kied.  That  is  really  too  bad. 

Henr.  But  for  all  that,  i  want  her  to  keep  me  in  her  ser¬ 
vice  when  she  marries. 

Ried.  Is  it  possible  she  could  think  of  discharging  such  a 
superlative  attendant  as  Mamscll  Henriette  ?  O  no! 

Henr.  This  match  with  Baron  Lowenberg  will  certainly 
take  place,  will  it  not  7 

Ried.  I  hope  so. 

Henr.  He  is  waiting  for  his  mother’s  consent:  but  it  can¬ 
not  bo  refused— that  is  certain,  isn’t  it  ? 

Ried.  Assuredly ;  and  I  even  hope  that  to-day’s  post  will 
bring  it — that  is,  supposing  the  mother  to  be  a  reasonable  wo¬ 
man. 

Henr.  Where  does  she  live  ? 

Ried.  In  Switzerland. 

Henr.  In  Switzerland!  Oh,  I  hope  we  shall  go  there,  after 
the  wedding  to  pay  her  a  visit.  I  once  saw  the  Swiss  Family 
at  the  play — [iSing’s] — 

“  Who  ever  heard  me  complain  ?’* 

perhaps  I  may  find  a  Jacob  for  myself.* 

Ried.  Of  course  you  will :  but  here  comes  the  Boron,  and 
your  lady  will  be  asking  for  her  medicine. 

Henr.  O!  she’ll  take  another  in  the  meantime. 

\_She  goes  om/.] 

Enter  Julies. 

Ried.  If  there  were  such  servants  in  every  house,  the 
secret  police  might  save  a  good  round  sum.**  Good  morning, 
Lowenberg:  how  is  it  with  you  7 

JuL.  Ill — ill. 

Ried.  Ill !  the  post  is  not  come  in  then  7 

JuL.  Yes,  it’s  come;  but  I  wish  one  of  those  Swiss  ava¬ 
lanches  had  stopped  the  road  up,  on  its  way. 

Reid.  You  alarm  me — have  you  had  a  letter  from  your 
mother  ? 

Jut.  Yes — that’s  the  very  thing. 

Ried.  Why,  surely  against  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Baron  Sturmer  and  Lady  Temple,  the  sole  heiress  of  her 
uncle  the  rich  Lord  Temple,  she  can  have  nothing  to  object  7 

JuL.  No,  not  exactly  that — but  hear  what  she  writes — [he 
reads] — “  My  dear  Son,”  and  so  forth — “  with  regard  to  your 
project  of  marrying  this  rich  young  English  woman,  I  have 
nothing  against  it,  for  my  own  part ;  but  as  in  an  afiairof  such 
importance  I  do  not  trust  youi*  inexperience,  and  not  knowing, 
beside,  how  far  your  engagement  with  the  Lindners  may  have 
gone,  your  excellent  uncle  must  be  the  sole  judge  in  this  case  ; 
what  he  thinks  right  will  have  my  approval ;  and  his  consent 
shall  immediately  be  followed  by  mine.” — Now  what  de  you 
say  to  that? 

Ried.  That  women  were  sent  into  the  world  for  nothing 
else  but  to  pull  down  what  men  have  toiled  to  build  up. 

JuL.  Before  I  get  my  uncle’s  consent  to  a  marriage  with 
Anna,  the  stroam  shall  flow  backward  to  its  fountain. 

Ried.  Why,  it  seems  he  has  dried  (lowers  and  empaled 
butterfiies  wida  old  Lindner,  and  the  girl  Caroline  has  read 
Matthison’s  poems  to  him — and  therefore  he  has  set  his  heart 
on  the  match - 

JuL.  And  accordingly  will  never  give  his  consent  to  any 
other. 

Ried.  You  are  too  easily  discouraged.  Your  uncle  is  an 
oddity— hard  as  a  rock  one  day,  and  the  next  so  soft,  you  may 
twine  him  round  your  finger. 

JcL.  There  you  mistake  him:  he  is  not  hand  or  soft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  day — but  according  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Ried.  But  it  would  be  really  a  cursed  bore  if  he  were  to 
ruin  this  marriage  affair :  what,  after  all,  does  he  mean  you  to 
do  in  the  world? 

JuL.  He  means  the  best,  I  believe — that  I  should  become 
an  active,  useful  member  of  society ;  that’s  what  he  means. 

Ried.  Active— useful — every  journeyman  laborer  is  that. 

JuL.  And  he  esteems  such  laborers,  Riedler.  Don’t  take 
it  ill — but  really  there  are  moments  when  I  repent  that  I  did 
not  follow  his  advice  from  the  beginning ;  I  believe  I  had  been 
better  off  for  it.  Now,  indeed,  all  return  is  cut  ofl— it  is  now 
too  late. 

Ried.  Tell  me  what  is  it  that  disturbs  you  thus? 

J UL.  Anna  speaks  iust  as  my  uncle  does. 

Ried.  She  s  a  prude  and  a  pedant :  if  she  hadn’t  so  much 
money,  I  would  reiJly  advise  you  to  giv'e  her  up. 


JuL.  It  is — I  must  needs  say  it — unpardonable,  the  way  in 
which  I  have  lately  neglected  my  studies  ! — if  I  go  on  in  this 
manner,  I  shall  certainly  forget  every  thing  1  know. 

Ried.  Pooh! 

Jui..  And  besides,  I  have  got  horribly  into  debt. 

Ried.  A  splendid  appointment  will  make  all  right,  and  that 
you  will  have  through  the  connection  I  have  obtained  for  you; 
and  you  shall  not  lose  Anna’s  hand  either.  I  will  not  lay  my 

head  to  rest  till  I  have  gained  it  for  you :  and - [putting 

his  hand  to  his  forehead] — I  have  just  thought  of  a  stroke  of 
Genius!  Anna  is  yours!  and  in  a  month  from  this  we  shall 
see  your  creditors  scampering  out  of  the  way  of  your  equi¬ 
page. 

JuL.  But  hear  me,  Riedler — you  don’t  mean  to  try  your 
eloquence  on  my  uncle  7  That  were  pains  thrown  away,  and 
would  probably  only  make  the  mischief  worse. 

Ried.  Do  you  think  me  mad?  Not  a  syllable  shall  he  hear 
from  me ;  he  shall  not  even  suspect  that  I  have  any  hand  in  it, 
and  yet  I  will  weave  such  a  net  around  him,  that  I  will  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  refuse  his  consent— 

JuL.  I  do  not  comprehend — 

Ried.  Your  uncle  knows  nothing  of  this  new  fiame  of 
yours  ? 

JuL.  Assuredly  not:  I  have  never  spoken  of  her,  and  he 
never  listens  to  mere  gossip. 

Ried.  Well,  your  uncle,  in  spite  of  this  fancy  of  setting  up 
for  an  old  man  at  eight-and-thirty,  is  not  absolutely  insensible. 
Anna  is  beautiful,  and  somewhat  tedious  with  her  learning  and 
her  virtue— just  the  sort  of  thing  to  charm  him — if  he  could 
see  her  without  prejudice, and  not  as  the  beloved  of  his  nephew ; 
and  that  i*  just  what  we  have  to  bring  about. 

JuL.  But  even  then  we  are  still  fur  from  our  object. 

Ried.  Not  so  far  as  you  think. — Eh  !  if  your  uncle  now,  for 
example,  should  fall  in  love  w’th  her  7 — could  he  blame  in  his 
nephew  an  inclination  in  which  he  had  got  entangled  himself? 

JuL.  You  know  nothing  about  it.  My  uncle  in  love!  I 
believe  that  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  nothing  of  the  femi¬ 
nine  gender  has  interested  him,  except  the  wide-mouthed 
statue  of  Hope  on  the  monument  of  his  Marie. 

Ried.  That  were  precisely  the  jest — to  make  him  faithless 
to  his  buried  love,  and  so  oblige  him  to  forgive  your  infidelity 
to  Caroline. 

JuL.  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  make  my  uncle  ridiculous 
I  with  this  contrivance  7  I  should  not  like  that — nor  would  I 
suffer  it. 

Ried.  Is  love  ridiculous? 

JuL.  And,  beside,  Anna  will  never  consent  to  play  a  part 
in  such  a  farce. 

Ried.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  her  into  our  plan  at  all — she 
does  not  know,  does  she,  that  Doctor  Lowe  is  your  uncle  ? 

JuL.  [confused].  W  hy,  the  conversation  never  took  tliat 
turn — never  gave  me  an  opportunity - 

Ried.  And  then  I  had  forbidden  you  to  introduce  yourself 
to  these  strangers  at  first  as  the  son  of  a  lately  ennobled  mer¬ 
chant. 

JuL.  I  cannot  say  it  was  that  which  prevented  me 

Ried.  Never  mind  what  it  was.  Well,  I  am  going  to  Mar¬ 
tini’s  to  eat  a  hundred  oysters — will  you  go  ? 

JuL.  I  have  no  time. 

Ried.  Ah,  true — you  must  to  your  mistress ;  but  let  the 
heart  be  once  satisfied,  we  shall  have  the  appetite  coming  in 
for  ar.ears.  [Exit.] 

JuL.  Riedler  is  thoughtless,  but  he  means  well — and  then 
he  is  not  so  very  wrong  in  some  respects :  my  uncle  does  not 
know  what  ambition  is,  and  I  should  die  a  sort  of  moral 
death  between  him  and  Caroline.  [Exit.] 

SCENE  II.... An  apartment  in  the  house  of  Madame 
Sturmer. 

Enter  Madame  Sturmer, /ending  on  Anna  and  Henriette. 

Mad.  S.  a  little  farther — there — set  m«  down.  Do  you 
not  see  how  weak  I  am  on  my  feet  ? 

Henr.  A  fly  in  September  is  stronger  than  your  ladyship, 
truly. 

Mad.  S.  And  yet  I  do  believe  that  Doctor  Richter  could 
see  me  in  this  condition,  and  have  the  audacity  to  prescribe 
me  a  ride  for  exercise.  A  man  without  a  conscience  is  that 
Doctor  Riohter !  let  him  go,  but  when  I  am  dying,  Henriette, 
then  do  me  the  kindness  to  send  for  him,  and  luring  him  here, 
that  before  I  depart  this  life  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  him  confess  how  ill  1  am !  Anna !  you  de  not  speak  a 
word  ? 
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Anna.  Will  you  not  sit  down,  dear  mother  ? 

Mad.  S.  Mother !  how  often  must  I  tell  you  that  now  you 
have  grown  so  tall,  and  are  well  nigh  twenty,  I  do  n’t  choose 
to  be  called  mother  any  longer  7  You  haw  accustomed  your¬ 
self  to  the  word  till  it  slips  out  before  people ;  and  there  are 
some  absurd  enough,  or  short-sighted  enough,  to  take  you  re¬ 
ally  for  my  own  daughter. 

Anna.  And  even  in  such  a  case  would  you  be  ashamed  of 
me? 

Mad.  S.  a  grown-up  daughter  of  twenty  is  no  credit  to  a 
mother  who  has  kept  her  good  looks  as  I  have  done ;  and  I 
think  I  show  quite  sutHcient  self-denial  in  keeping  you  with 
me.  1  might  have  sent  you,  after  >our  father’s  death,  to  some 
boarding-school ;  but  it  was  against  my  feelings. 

Henr.  [aside].  And  my  interest. 

Anna.  Well',  madam,  you  may  be  easy:  I  shall  not  be  a 
burthen  to  you  much  longer.  ! 

Mad.  S.  That  is  just  the  question — I  do  n’t  know  that,  j 
You  are  tc)  marry  this  young  Lowenberg;  but  he,  as  Baron  : 
Reidler  assures  me,  intends  to  use  all  his  influence  to  induce 
me  to  live  in  his  house. 

Anna.  And  in  so  far  he  proves  his  respect  for  me. 

Mad.  S.  Certainly;  but  whether  I  shall  yield  to  his  request, 
depends  entirely  on  your  behavior.  I  have  been  dreadfully 
neglected  of  late— dreadfully! 

Anna.  Will  you  not  be  pleased  to  sit  down? 

Mad.  S.  On  the  sofa.  [iSAc  «»/«.]  Yes,  dreadfully  neglec¬ 
ted,  as  I  was  saying;  but  so  it  is  always  with  a  lonely  widow. 
Ah,  if  your  poor  «lear  father  could  but  see  it  all ! 

Anna,  [aside.]  And  if  ho  could,  I  trust  he  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  dauehter. 

Mad.  S.  Alas  !  why  did  he  die  ? 

Henr.  [aside.]  To  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  a  divorce, 

I  fancy. 

Mad.  S.  [yatc/fing.]  This  young  Lowenbergis  agoodsort 
of  young  man ;  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  with  him. 

Anna.  I  hope  so  too;  for  the  motives  of  my  attachment  to 
him  are  sufliciently  disinterested  and  honorable  to  lead  to  hap¬ 
piness.  They  are,  compassion  for  an  excellent  but  misguided 
young  man  ;  the  wish  to  save  him  from  that  abyss,  to  the  very 
brink  of  which  his  false  friends  have  allured  him ;  to  be  able 
to  say  in  my  heart,  that  the  man  of  my  choice  owes  all  to  me 
— all — that  I  have  restored  him  to  virtue,  duty,  and  useful 
energy. 

Mad.  S.  Every  husband,  Anna,  is  as  a  bit  of  rough  clay, 
which  it  is  the  wife’s  pait  to  model  into  something  graceful 
and  ornamental.  But  you  will  have  little  trouble  with  yours; 
for  I  shall  undertake  to  form  him  myself  when  I  go  to  live 
with  you.  [SAe  yatr/is.]  Is  Christian  gone  to  Doctor  Wilde  ? 

Henr.  Yes,  my  lady,  but  he  did  not  find  him  at  home. 

Mad.  S.  There! — such  things  happen  to  none  but  me.  I 
did  wish  so  urgently  to  see  him  at  this  very  moment,  for  I  feel 
that  sleep  coming  over  me — that  waking  sleep,  you  know - 

Henr.  [aside].  Which  lasts  usually  fur  six  or  seven  hours 
together. 

Anna.  After  a  sleepless  night,  it  is  no  wonder  if  you  feel 
tired ;  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and  we  will  leave  you  alone. 

Mad.  S.  Alone,  indeed  !  that  I  may  sleep  never  to  wake 
again  ?  for  what  I  feel,  you  may  believe  it  or  not,  is  n’t  weari¬ 
ness  at  all,  brt  a  horrid  sort  of  stupor ;  when  I  close  my  eyes, 
such  strange  figtires  float  before  me! 

Henr.  [aside].  A  stranger  figure  before  mine,  when  they 
are  wide  open. 

Mad.  S.  [7ic«  dawn].  Anna,  sit  by  me  ;  the  cushion  is  too 
low;  lay  your  arm  under  my  head — so,  so;  and  you,  Henri¬ 
etta,  go  away ;  you  have  the  bad  habit  of  sighing  every  now 
and  then,  and  that  disturbs  my  rest. 

Henr.  As  your  ladyship  pleases.  [Aside.'\  I  shall  know 
how  to  turn  my  sighs  to  good  account  for  the  future.  [Exit.'\ 

Mad.  S.  Anna,  what  was  I  going  to  say  ?  O  yes!  when! 
go  to  live  with  you  and  your  husband,  my  sleeping-room  must 
look  into  the  court-yard,  and  my  sitting-room  into  the  street. 
My  maid’s  room  must  be  next  to  mj  bed-room.  I  should  like 
an  ante-room  also,  if  it  could  be  managed — and  a  dressing-  | 
room — and  a  closet  beside,  where  the  dog  might  sleep— and 
—and — Anna ! — my  thoughts  wander— I  think  I  must  be  de¬ 
lirious. 

Anna.  Only  sleepy,  dear  madam. 

Mad.  S.  Do  you  know  that— lately— when  we  were  at 
Domfeld’s — I  felt — Doctor  Wilde  must-jt^^*'  voice  sinks  in 
unintelligible  murmurs,  and  at  Isngih  sht  Jails  fast  asleep.^ 

Anna.  She  was  my  dear  fatner’s  beloved  wife;  1  will  do 
my  duty  toward  her  as  long  as  it  rests  with  me. 


[  £a/cr  Julius. 

!  J UL.  Not  a  living  soul  into  the  ante-room— so  you  must 
j  pardon  me. 

Anna.  Hush!  hush!  she  sleeps.  Come  nearer,  Julius, 

I  and  sit  down ;  I  have  been  wishing  for  soma  time  to  speak  to 
'  you  alone. 

JuL.  [brings  a  chair,  and  seats  himself  near  Acr].  I  will 
!  vow  a  temple  to  Moq)heu3  for  this  favor. 

Anna.  Do  not  bti  in  a  hurry  with  such  vows:  who  knows 
whether  you  will  consider  yourself  so  much  bound  to  him, 
j  when  I  tell  you  that  the  subject  of  our  confen'nce  will  not  be 
love,  but  something  much  more  st'rious  ? 

JuL.  Would  you  waste  thus  the  few  moments  which  fate 
I  allows  us? 

I  Ansa.  No — rather  employ  them  wisely.  But  before  I  go 
on,  Julius,  have  you  any  answer  from  your  mother  yet? 

JuL.  [eonfnsed~\.  Not  yet. 

Anna.  No  matter;  I  flatter  myself  that  1  shall  obtain  her 
approbation  :  I  have  my  mother’s  consent,  and  our  union  must 
take  place  shortly :  a  circumstance  which  obliges  me  to  say, 
now  and  quickly,  what  is  more  fitly  heanl  from  the  lips  of  the 
mistress  than  the  wife.  Julius,  if  you  really  do  wish  to  nnake 
me  happy,  your  mode  of  life  must  be  in  some  things  clianged. 

JuL.  How  so. 

Anna.  Ycui  must,  in  the  first  place,  employ  yourself  stea¬ 
dily  ;  1  know  nothing  more  worthless  than  an  idle  man. 

JuL.  1  have  finished  my  studies,  and  the  place  I  hope  to 
obtain - 

Anna.  Can  only  l>e  deser^■e^lly  obtained  through  hard  work; 
and,  undeser\ed,  I  could  scarcely  wish  you  to  obtain  iu  Se¬ 
condly,  then*  are  some  friends  from  whom  I  wish  you  to  break 
oflT,  for  never  could  I  count  them  among  mine. 

JuL.  Is  not  Riedler - 

Anna.  He  is  a  parasite,  a  flatterer,  whom  I  endure  for  my 
mother’s  sake  alone ;  and  I  presume  it  will  not  be  ditlicult  fur 
you  to  find  other  society  ;  for  many  of  your  expressions,  vour 
whole  demeanor  toward  this  man,  prove  to  me  that  you  (lave 
older,  better  friends,  whom  fur  him,  and  such  as  him,  you  have 
lately  neglected.  Julius,  who  was  it  who  superintended  your 
education? 

JiJL.  My  uncle. 

Anna.  Have  you  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him  ? 

JuL.  O  no,  he  is  still  living;  but  he  is - 

Anna.  He  lives — and  you  liave  never  yet  mentioned  him 
to  me  ? 

JuL.  [greatly  embarrassed].  He  is— how  shall  I  express 
it? — a  man  of  the  last  century — old-fashioned — but  upright, 
that  I  must  allow. 

Anna.  I  should  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance;  does  he 
reside  in  this  town  ? 

I  JcL.  No — that  is — yes — but  he  receives  no  visiters  what- 
'  ever. 

Anna.  He  will  not  surely  refuse  the  bride  of  his  nephew; 
when  will  you  see  him  ? 

JoL.  I  was  thinking  to-day — perhaps - 

Anna.  V'ery  good — you  will  prepare  him,  then,  to  receive 
me. 

Enter  Riedler. 

Ried.  [opening  the  door].  May  I  come  in? 

Anna.  Hush! 

Ried.  [advancing].  What  do  I  see? — our  lady  mother 
asleep,  and  Miss  Anna  s  arm  doing  duty  as  a  pillow  ?  Never 
mind,  1  will  release  you  from  the  task.  [Aside  to  JuLiusj. 
But  first,  you  must  be  otf,  for  you  are  in  my  way  here.  I  was 
just  going  to  commence  operations. 

JuL.  [aside].  I  fear  some  indiscretion. 

Ried.  [aside].  Fear  nothing — nothing  that  can  annoy  or 
compromise  you  ;  you  are  out  of  the  affair  completely.  But 
go-off  with’you.  [Julius  takes  his  hat]. 

Anna.  Julius,  where  are  you  going  » 

JuL.  I  t<»ld  you  of  my  intention  to  visit  my  uncle. 

Anna.  Th<*n  1  will  not  detain  you. 

JuL.  [aside  to  Riedler].  1  go — but  remember,  no  im¬ 
prudence.  [He  kisses  Anna’s  hand  and  goes  out]. 

Ried.  [looking  after  him].  At  last!  [He  follows  him  to 
the  door,  and  shuts  it  after  him  with  violence.] 

Anna.  How  could  you  do  such  a  thing? 

Mad.  S.  [waking  with  a  loud  shriek].  Ah,  an  eartbquak*  ! 

Ried.  I  am  in  despair  to  have  broken  your  ladyship’s  re¬ 
pose  ;  but  at  Martini’s,  where  I  went  just  now  to  eat  a  few 
oysters,  I  heard  of  your  being  alarmingly  ill.  I  left  my  break¬ 
fast  in  the  midst,  hurried  hither,  and  a  sudden  draught  must 
have  forced  the  door  from  my  trembling  hands. 
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Mad.  S.  You  have  *o  terrified  me — I  shall  never  re¬ 
cover  it. 

Riko.  You  look  dreadfully  ill. 

Mad.  S.  Do  n’t  It  There,  you  hear  that,  Anna!  You 
are  the  only  one,  Baron,  who  will  believe  me. 

Ried.  You  have  really  too  much  fortitude — too  much  com¬ 
mand  over  yourself :  you  never  complain  till  your  soul  is  just 
hovering  on  your  lips;  hut,  my  dear  madam,  if  you  do  not  take 
more  care  of  yourself,  the  consequences  will  be  terrible ! 

Mad.  S.  [o/armed].  You  think  so,  really  ? 

Ried.  I  hear  you  have  parted  with  Doctor  Richter? 

Mad.  S.  The  scene  had  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  Anna, 
tell  him  all  about  it. 

Ried.  I  know  it  already,  and  have  only  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  chance  which  has  delivered  you  from  the  han<ls  of  an 
ignoramus.  Did  n’t  this  Doctor  Richter  presume  at  times  to 
hint  at  your  age  T  as  if  your  age  could  have  the  least  influence 
on  your  health  !  Yon  are  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  my  dear 
madam;  it  is  vexation  and  grief  which  have  broken  down 
your  strength. 

Mad.  S.  Vexation  and  grief— there,  indeed,  you 

are  right. 

Riad.  Dr.  Richter  never  understood  your  disorder — have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  him ;  and  yet,  in  your  precarious  state, 
you  cannot  remain  without  a  physician. 

Mad.  S.  I  have  sent  for  Doctor  Wilde. 

Ried.  That  will  not  do  either:  he  inclines,  I  hear,  to  the 
homoeopathic  system.  No,  my  dear  madam,  if  1  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  advise,  call  in  Dr.  Lowe,  and  no  other. 

Mad.  S.  I  have  heard  of  Doctor  Lowe— have  not  you, 
Anna? 

Anna.  1  have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  the  first  physician  in 
the  place. 

Ried.  He  is  the  man  for  you  !  Give  his  prescriptions  but 
one  trial :  in  a  month  you  will  be  as  strong  and  hearty  as  you 
were  at  four-and-twenty. 

Mad.  S.  I  know  that  this  Dr.  Lowe  has  completely  set  up 
the  wife  of  General  Seeberg,  who  is  five  years  older  than  I  am. 

Ried.  It  appears  to  me  that  your  speech  to-day  is  some¬ 
what  impaired. 

Mad.  S.  You  think  so? 

Ried.  That  your  breathing  is  somewhat  short :  you  will 
admit  tkcU  ? 

Mad.  S.  Alas !  I  have  been  accustomed  lately  almost  to 
live  without  breathing. 

Ried.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  you  were  prevented  from  going 
to  the  party  to-morrow. 

Mad.  S.  Alas !  I  am  accustomed  to  sacrifices  of  every 
kind ;  but  medical  aid  I  mvtt  have.  Anna,  if  ever  I  deserved 
your  gratitude,  bring  me  Doctor  Lowe ! 

Ried.  With  your  permission  I  will  send  Christian  for  him. 

Mad.  S.  \_bitterly\.  That  Christian  has  the  misfortune 
never  to  find  people  at  home :  ho  is  a  fool— just  such  a  one  as 
would  tell  the  doctor  that  his  lady  was  slightly  indisposed, 
and  beg  he  would  come  at  his  leisure ;  but  if  it  be  too  much 
trouble  for  the  young  lady— 

Anna.  If  you  wish  me  to  go  to  him  myself — 

Mad.  S.  No;  not  I.  Send  Christian.  My  life  or  death  I 
well  know  to  be  indifferent. 

Anna.  Where  shall  I  find  this  Doctor  Lowe ? 

Ried.  In  Broad-street;  but  it  is  raining  fast,  I  see. 

M  AD.  S.  Oh,  don’t  be  uneasy :  I  wouldn’t  for  the  world  that 
the  young  lady  should  catch  cold  on  my  account:  my  poor  life 
is  worthless  to  every  one.  I  really  believe  those  around  me 
will  never  be  easy  till  I  am  dead  in  my  coffin. 

Reid,  [aside].  Indeed  I  believe  so  too. 

An  n  a.  1  am  no  spoiled  child :  I  will  take  an  umbrella. 

Reid.  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  go  instead  of  the  young  lady  ? 

Mad.  S.  You!  poor  dear  man!— no,  I  will  not  suffer 
•uch  a  thing ; — you,  who  had  the  rheumatism  in  your  arm  last 
winter !  Do  you  hear,  Anna— the  kindness  of  Baron  Riedler  ? 

Anna.  Pray  be  not  uneasy:  I  shall  not  abuse  his  kindness. 

[5Ae  hurries  out'\. 

Reid,  [aside].  Ay,  let  her  go;  the  meeting  will  only  be 
the  more  pimant ;  ’tis  a  capital  joke ! 

Mad.  S.  [calling  after  Anna].  Anna!  don’t  forget  t*  tell 
the  doctor  that  I  have  pains  in  my  chest— violent  pains  and 
cramps,  and  that  1  am  so  weak  1  can  scarcely  stand  on  my 
feet,  and  with  such  giddiness  in  my  head  that  I  cannot  move 
across  the  room.  Anna!  [jumping  off  the  sofa'\ — Anna! — do 
wu  hear,  I  say !  [iZuas  out  after  Anna  ;  Reidler  follows 
k€r  laughing^ 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE— Room  in  the  house  of  Doctor  Lowe;  books, 
papers,  cases  of  dried]  insects,  and  other  objects  of  natu¬ 
ral  history,  lie  scattered  about  on  the  tables. 

Lowe,  Martin. 

Lowe.  These  butterflies  have  lieen  badly  packed ;  the 
Menclaus  has  a  wing  tom,  and  the  Ulysses  has  lost  half  a 
head.  Have  you  got  the  ant-eggs  for  the  birds  ? 

Martin.  No;  but  I  got  some  crumbs  of  bread  and  flies 
for  them. 

Lowe.  I  am  not  in  spirits  to-day,  Martin. 

Mar.  So  I  see,  sir. 

Lowe.  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  my  sister  in-law,  which 
has  vexed  me. 

Mar.  Indeed,  sir? 

Lowe.  This  boy — this  Julius — you  know  how  my  heart 
clings  to  him :  since  the  death  of  my  Marie,  I  have  loved 
nothing  on  earth  so  well,  though,  in  good  truth,  I  have  but 
little  comfort  in  him. 

Mar.  Never  mind  him,  sir:  send  him  about  his  business. 
Lowe.  I  can’t— I  can’t  do  it;  the  young  dissolve  such  ties 
lightly,  for  they  can  easily  form  new  ones  ;  but  when  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  certain  age - 

Mar.  Why,  when  we  come  to  a  certain  age,  I  think  as 
how  it’s  time  to  think  of  ourselves  first.  What  has  the  young 
gentleman  been  doing  now  ? 

Low'E.  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  know  that. 

Mar.  He  seldom  visits  his  uncle — that  I  know. 

Lowe.  Every  Monday:  and  this  is  Monday. 

Mar.  He  never  comes  home  at  night — before  morning. 
Lowe.  Because  he ’s  not  sleepy,  I  suppose. 

Mar.  Then  he  plays - 

Lowe.  So  do  I  sometimes— chess. 

Mar.  And  he  has  debts. 

Lowe.  Hush!  hush! — I  know  nothing  of  such  things:  I 
will  hear  nothing. 

Mar.  Well,  sir,  you  are  right;  it  is  rather  dangerous  for 
an  uncle  to  ask  after  his  nephew’s  debts;  for  there  are  dis¬ 
coveries  to  be  made  on  such  ground,  for  which  one  must  pay 
dearly  sometimes. 

Lowe  [walks  up  and  down,  then  stops  suddenly'^.  Mar¬ 
tin,  how'  is  tha.weatlier  7 

Mar.  Detestable,  your  honor. 

Lowe.  That  is  provoking:  I  must  go  again  to  that  child 
of  poor  Dame  Starke  which  was  seized  with  the  cramp  yes- 
teiday. 

Mar.  Why,  they  live  five  stories  high;  such  people  get 
well  of  themselves. 

Lowe.  Those  who  live  five  stories  high,  Martin,  are  nearer 
to  heaven  than  those  on  the  first  floor  and  then,  besides,  it 
is  two  days  since  I  went  to  the  churchyard. 

Mar.  Mamsell  Marie  herself  would  not  have  gone  out  in 
such  weather. 

Lowe.  In  any  weather  she  would  have  gone  to  visit  my 
last  resting-place. 

Mar.  Let  me  order  the  carriage  for  your  honor. 

Lowe.  No— no ;  the  horses  will  get  wet,  and  the  coachman 
too. 

Mar.  Troth,  one  would  think  your  honor  went  out  a  ri<'!ing, 
just  for  the  diversion  of  the  coachman  and  horses. 

Lowe.  Let  me  go  on  my  own  way — you  have  been  used  to  it 
these  twenty  years ;  and  hark  ye,  Martin,  just  attend  to  the 
weather,  and  tell  me  as  soon  as  the  rain  is  over. 

Mar.  [aside  as  he  goes  o«7].  Now,  there’s  all  that  learn¬ 
ing’s  good  for ;  it  proves  that  it’s  better  to  be  a  doctor’s  coach¬ 
man  than  the  doctor  himself.  [Exit. 

Lowe,  [after  a  pause"].  I  believe  I  have  taken  the  right 
method  with  Julius  in  leaving  him  free.  Man  acts  best  from 
his  own  free  will,  and  virtue  itself  is  burtbensome  when  forced 
on  us  by  authority.  I  depend  on  those  principles  which  I 
instilled  into  him,  and  I  have  hopes  he  will  come  out  of  this 
giddy  whirlpool  of  society — more  experienced — and  conse¬ 
quently  more  to  be  trusted;  yet  if  he  be  so  lost  as  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  forgetting  his  first  love,  if  he  thus  close  against  himself 
the  entrance  to  that  haven  where  he  was  to  find  shelter  from 
the  storms  of  life — why  then — tlien - 

Enter  Julius. 

JuL.  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  my  good  uncle ! 

Lowe,  [kindltf^l  expected  you— for  this  is  Monday,  you 
know.  Come  her«,  and  teil  me  how  yau  have  spent  the  last 
I  week.  '“*■ 

I  JuL.  Why,  not  well— or  rather  ill  enough :  I  have  been 


1  engaj^ed  on  all  sides :  here  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a  necessary 
if  visit ;  there  I  could  not  get  off  joining  a  party ;  I  have  really 
!  scarce  had  time  to  think  these  last  few  days. 

Lowe.  Then  you  have  done  no  work  7 

JuL.  Yes,  from  time  to  time — but  very  little,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  ;  besides,  it  was  quite  as  necessary  to^ain  friends,  whose 
interest  would  forward  my  views,  as  to  work  at  my  desk  all  : 
day. 

Lowe.  You  have  studied  for  the  law,  and  have  brought  a 
good  certificate  from  the  university.  I  wish  you  now  to  apply 
what  you  have  learned  to  the  Inment  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

JuL.  And  I  wish  to  be  something  more  than  merely  useful. 

Lowe.  I  thought,  till  now,  that  to  benefit  otliers  was  the 
highest  aim  of  life. 

1  JuL.  To  go  through  the  usual  carrier^  in  the  usual  way  is 
i  not,  in  my  opinion,  worth  all  the  trouble  and  labor  it  costs. 

{  Nor  should  I  consider  myself  repaid  by  what  people  are  pleased 
I  to  call  “  earning  one’s  bread.” 

I  Lowe.  Not  if  you  could  enjoy  it  with  the  consciousness  of 

'1  duty  fulfilled  7 — not  if  you  could  share  it  with  Caroline? 

I  JiJL.  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  uncle  ? 

{  Lowe.  I  mean,  if  you  were  once  provided  for,  nothing  could 

d  stand  in  the  way  of  your  engagement  with  Caroline. 

^  JuL.  Of  course — certainly. 

Lowe.  Why  do  you  change  colour  7 

JuL.  My  dear  uncle — 1  should  like  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
line. 

Lowe.  Well? 

JuL.  ’Tis  l)etter  paid. 

1  .Lowe.  That’s  true. 

JuL.  Caroline’s  fortune  will  be  nothing  to  signify. 

Lowe.  Her  fathvr  is  not  poor — and  I  am  always  at  hand. 

I  JuL.  And  beside,  to  speak  openly,  Caroline  and  I  grew  up 

as  children  together,  and  when  we  first  knew  each  other,  we 
were  much  alike;  but  since  then  I  have  altered  in  many  things, 
and  grown — I  may  say  it — wiser;  she,  on  the  contrary,  is  just 
the  same  as  ever,  and  I  scarcely  think  we  should  suit  each 
other  now. 

Lowe  [ntartled^  Soh! 

JuL.  If  I  should  withdraw  from  this  engagement,  no  one 
can  accuse  me  of  unfairness  :  I  never  proposei^in  form,  and 
her  father  refused  to  bind  himself  beforehand  by  any  promise. 

Lowe.  And  did  you  never  declare  your  attachment  to  her 
—talk  of  love  to  her? 

JuL.  Talk  of  love  to  her!  O  yes; — but — but — also  by  your 
leave,  to  others  beside  her. 

Lowe.  It  sounds  much  more  serious  on  her  part ;  she  has 
refused  several  offers  for  your  sake. 

JuL.  So  young  ladies  always  say,  but  I  have  nut  heard  of 
one  yet. 

Lowe.  Hear  me,  .Julius:  you  have  formed  some  other  at¬ 
tachment — or  is  it  ambition  only  has  urged  you  to  seek  the 
hand  of  another?  Your  mother  has  written  to  me — I  am  in¬ 
formed  of  all:  a  young  English  woman,  is  it  not? — put  her 
out  of  your  head,  Julius,  at  once. 

JuL.  Perhaps  you  would  not  speak  thus,  if  you  were  to 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  know  the  young  lady  alluded  to. 
Yes,  uncle,  if  you  will  know  the  truihr — I  love  anotlier ;  fate 
offers  me  rank  and  riches,  with  the  hand  of  an  excellent,  a 
charming  woman,  and  I  am  rot  philosopher  enough,  I  con¬ 
fess,  to  reject  such  good  fortune,  merely  because,  in  earlier 
times,  I  read  Gt^lert’s  Fables  with  Caroline,  and  danced  with 
her  at  a  village  ball. 

Lowe.  And  what  would  poor  Caroline  say,  if  she  heard 
you  speak  in  this  manner  ? 

JuL.  She'f  ah,  my  good  uncle,  I  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  has  been  beforehand  with  me  in  inconstancy ;  she  has 
not  persuaded  her  father  to  come  to  town  for  the  last  two 

I  months. 

Lowe.  Because  her  father  is  laid  up  with  the  gout. 

JuL.  She  writes  seldom,  too,  and  then  only  short  letters. 
Lowe.  Ay,  because  she  doesn’t  choose  to  waste  paper  and 
ink  on  such  a  thankless  fellow.  [6’Aarp/y.]  How  do  you 
call  this  new  flame  of  yours? 

JuL.  [Ac«Va/»ng].  Temple — she  is  the  adopted  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Lord  Temple. 

Lowe.  Julius,  can’t  you  put  the  whole  thing  out  of  your 
head  at  once?  I  lay  any  wager  you  only  J'ancjf  you  love  this 
j!  gi  1 — eh? 

I|  JuL.  You  would  lose  your  wager. 

I  Lowe.  It  is  not  possible !  it  can’t  be  possible!  A  man  can 

r  love  but  once  in  his  life — as  no  one  knows  better  than  myself; 

[.  and  that  you  loved  Caroline,  I  am  convinced. 


JuL.  GikxI  uncle,  the  constancy  which  you  would  prescriba 
to  others  belongs  only  to  yourself' 

Lowe.  I  don’t  know  much  of  the  world,  nor  the  world’s 
ways,  ’tis  true ; — but  I  know  the  human  heart  as  well  as  any 
one.  Julius,  follow  my  advice — try  to  persuade  yourself  that 
your  love  for  this — tliis — how  do  you  call  her  ? — Temple  is  l»er 
name,  isn’t  it  7 — is  nothing  but  a  fever-fit,  so  to  speak — a  fever- 
dream,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  in  a  short  time  vou  will  confess 
that  it  i»  nothing  more. 

JuL.  [ajier  a  p<iuse  of  thought^.  What  reply  will  you 
make  to  niy  mother’s  letter. 

Lowe.  1  think  I  would  rather  send  no  reply  for  the  pre¬ 
sent;  when  you  have  recovere<l  your  senses  1  will  answer  her, 
and  right  joyfully.  You  are  out  of  humor,  Julius :  ’tis  but  nat¬ 
ural  !  the  patient  is  always  worse  after  the  first  specific— par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  t)perates  strongly  ;  that  as  a  physician  I  know 
full  well,  and  so  I  think  it  were  against  all  reason  to  thlk  with 
you  longer  on  a  subject  on  w  hich  you  know  my  opinion.  I 
leave  you  to  your  own  reflections,  and  will  go  and  write  my 
journal.  Gooci  bye — we  part  friends:  you  are  not  angry, 
Julius  7 

JuL.  Dear  uncle!  his  hand']. 

Lowe.  I  desire  nothing  but  y«»ur  good — nothing  but  your 
good,  l)elieve  me  ! 

Jt’L.  He’ll  never  cons«*nt !  and  will  probably  set  my  mother 
against  it  beside,  ’fwas  well  that  I  did  not  name  .Vnna  Von 
Sturmer — for  Ricdler’s  plan  no  lunger  appears  so  absurd,  on 
reflection. 

Enter  Xsaxhas/ilg — an  umbrella  in  her  hand, her  dress  and 
bonnet  disordered  by  the  rain. 

JuL.  Do  not  my  eyes  deceive  me  7  cun  it  bo  you  7 — Anna  I 
•  how  came  you  hitlier  ? 

Anna.  Julius!  1  th«>ught  y«)u  were  gone  to  your  uncle;- 
does  not  Dex-tor  l.ow  e  live  here  7 

JuL.  Do<’tor  Lowe?  surely  ! — what  can  you  want  of  him? 

Anna.  My  mother  wishes  to  consult  him. 

Jut,.  And  you  have  veniuretl  out  in  this  horrible  weather? 

'  Anna  [half  smi/tag].  O  I  have  had  some  rueful  mis- 
I  chances  by  the  way !  tliey  directed  me  wrong  in  the  first 
place — to  a  Doctor  Lowe  who  lives  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street,  and  who  is  a  doctor  of  law,  it  seems:  I  really  believe 
he  thought  I  was  come  to  make  my  will.  But  I  hope  I  am 
right  at  lost,  and  that  this  is  the  doctor  of  medicine  7 

JuL.  You  are  in  his  house. 

Anna.  1  did  not  know  he  was  an  acquaintance  of  yours; 
you  must  introduce  me  ;  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him ;  the  rain  and  storm  must  have  made  me  a  pretty 
figure— and  round]  nut  a  looking-glass  in  the  room. 

JuL.  A  proof  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  philosopher. 

Anna.  Birds— books— butterflies— what  a  coufusion  ! 

JuL.  A  bachelor’s  lodging. 

Anna.  He  is.  however,  a  good  man — is  he  not  7 

JuL.  An  excellent  man — but  eccentric;  you  must  not  be 
repelled  by  his  exterior,  nor  expect  complaints  from  him. 

Anna  [looking  at  her  dress\  I  certainly  cannot  expect 
to  be  complimented  on  my  appearance,  at  least. 

JuL.  Yet,  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  penetrate  hie 
character,'  I  think  you  would  find  it  nut  unsuited  to  you  own. 

Anna.  His  character 7  It  can  signify  little  to  me.  I  ask 
nothing  from  him,  but  that  he  will  spi‘ak  a  few  tranquilizing 
words  to  my  poor  mother.  Where  shall  I  find  him  7  pray 
let  me  see  him  immesliately. 

I  J  u  L.  I  cannot,  I  fear,  have  the  honor  of  accompanying  you 
further,  for  I  have  spoken  to  him  already,  and  he  will  never 
suffer  the  same  person  to  disturb  him  twice — but  [calling'\ 
here,  Martin  !  Martin  ! 

Enter  Martin. 

Mar.  My  Lord  Bamn? 

I  JuL.  Here  is  a  lady  who  is  inquiring  for  Doctor  Lowe.  I 
take  my  leave.  [Aside.]  Now  fortune  smile  upon  us  !  [Hi 
goes  out.  J 

Mar  [looking  at  her  from  head  to  foot.'j  A  lady,  did  he 
say  7  tndy  a  prtnty  lady  !  [Aloud.'\  You  want  to  speak  to 
,  Dr.  Lowe,  child  ?  you  must  wait  a  bit,  for  he’s  gone  out  a  few 
I  minutes  ago  to  see  after  some  other  poor  body. 

I  Anna  [aside].  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  must  I  look 
,  like  7 

Mar.  Are  you  sick? 

Anna.  No— it  is  not  T— I  was  sent — 

.Mar.  O,  a  pour  servant-wench,  then ?  You  must  be  tired 
j  — sit  ye  down.  [Gives  her  a  chair. 

Anna  [seating  herself:  aside^  Really  the  scene  begins 
I  to  amuse  me.  VV  hat  would  the  adorers  of  the  rick  heiress  say. 
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if  they  could  see  me  here  in  the  character  of  a  pauvre  kon- 
teu$e  f 

Mar.  With  your  leave,  my  dear,  I’ll  draw  a  chair  too,  and 
just  do  my  best  to  amuse  you  with  my  talk ;  for,  in  spite  of 
your  out-o’-the-way  dress,  you’re  pretty  girl  enough,  and  it’s  a 
long  time  since  1  had  a  bit  of  chat  with  a  pretty  girl. 

[He  draws  his  chair  close  to  Aer.] 

Anna,  [drawing  back  her  chair  a  little'\,  Haveyoub^n 
long  in  the  doctor’s  service  7 

Mar.  T wenty  years  or  so  :  we  were  young  men  together 
-—ahem ! 

Anna.  Are  you  satisfied  with  him  7 

Mar.  With  him?  ay,  God  wot, but  with  no  one  else  in  the 
world. 

Anna.  And  why,  may  1  ask  7 

Mar.  Because  every  one  in  the  world  has  wronged  him — 
ay,  every  one. 

Anna.  Your  master? 

Mar.  My  master.  Now,  for  instance,  what  would  you  say 
to  a  father,  a  rich  merchant,  who  might  have  left  his  three 
children  well  off  in  the  world,  and  as  good  as  disinherited 
two  of  them,  to  buy  an  estate  and  a  patent  of  nobility  for  the 
eldest  7 

Anna.  Did  your  Doctor’s  farther  do  so? 

Mar.  Ay,  did  he,  and  my  master  would  not  have  recourse 
to  the  law,  as  he  was  advise«l,  against  such  crying  injustice. 

Anna.  That  pleases  me  rather. 

Mar.  Well,  it  didn’t  please  me  at  all :  so,  as  he  was  to 
have  nothing,  they  wanted  to  make  a  soldier  of  him.  He 
didn’t  like  that,  and  so  they  sent  him  to  the  university  to  study 
the  law ;  and  just  then,  d’ye  see,  he  got  acquainted  with  a  | 
young  girl,  one  Mamsell  Marie,  a  daughter  of  Hofrath  Wer^ 
ner. 

Anna.  And  he  loved  her? 

Mar.  Ay,  they  were  a  lovely,  loving  pair;  one  heart,  one 
soul  between  them.  But  my  master’s  father  and  mother,  ; 
wouldn’t  hear  of  the  match— for  why?  because  the  girl  hadn’t  ’ 
no  money;  and  he  must  be  sent  off  without  taking  leave  of  i 
her. 

Anna  [drateing  her  chair  nearer].  Your  master  begins 
to  interest  me. 

Mar.  But  he  wrote  to  her — ay,  did  he  !  and  I  carried  the 
letters  myself ;  but  shortly  after  his  departure,  poor  Mamsell 

Marie - [Anna  draws  her  chair  nearer  icith  an  express 

sion  of  increasing  interest.] — ah  !  she  fell  sick  and  died ! 

Anna.  .  Poor,  poor  girl ! 

Mar.  For  my  part,  I  think  she  just  died  of  heart-break 
Rnd  sorrow  ;  but  my  master  won’t  believe  no  such  thing.  He 
thinks  she  wasn’t  rightly  treated  in  her  last  illness  ;  and  so, 
as  he  says,  to  spare  others  the  grief  he  had  suffered  himself, 
he  all  of  a  sudden  gave  up  the  law,  and  took  to  studying 
physic. 

Anna.  You  make  me  all  impatience  to  see  him ! 

Mar.  Wait  a  bit — wait  a  bit;  you  won’t  be  in  love  with 
him  when  you  do  see  him,  for  he  dresses  himself  queerly. 
Well,  and  so,  as  I  was  saying,  he  betook  himself  to  physic, 
but  that  didn’t  please  his  parents  neither;  and  at  first  they 
took  his  allowance  away  from  him.  At  last,  however,  they 
began  to  be  proud  of  him,  when  all  the  learned  professors 
were  singing  his  praises.  He  carried  off  the  most  brilliant 
testimonies  from  the  university ;  in  the  city  every  body  con¬ 
sulted  Doctor  Lowe;  it  was  as  if  the  blessing  of  Heaven  was 
visibly  on  his  doings ; — for  he  saved  his  mother’s  life  in  a 
most  dangerous  sickness.  And  at  last,  when  both  parents 
were  dead,  he  was  able  to  dower  his  sister,  and  to  pay  the 
debts  with  which  his  eldest  brother,  the  baron,  had  encum¬ 
bered  his  estate.  So  ever  since  ho  has  just  lived  quietly  on, 
prescribing  for  poor  and  rich,  and  every  day  visiting  the  grave 
of  Mamsell  Marie;  and  so  he  might  be  yery  happy  in  his  own 
way,  if  his  nephew  didn’t  plague  him. 

Anna.  Your  master  has  a  nephew',  then  ? 

^Iar.  Why,  do  n’t  you  know' — the  young  Baron  Von  Lo¬ 
we  nberg — 

Anna.  Lowenberg  ! 

Mar.  VVhy,  you  spoko  to  him— he  was  the  smart  young 
man  that  showed  you  in  here.  Now  the  family  is  ennobled, 
they  have  tacked  another  syllable  to  their  name."* 

ANNA.  Doctor  Lowe  the  uncle  of  Julius!  [A  knocking  at 
the  door.] 

Mar.  Who ’s  a  knocking  there  ?  Come  in. 

Enter  Catherine. 

Cath.  [pole  and  breathless].  Is  the  Doctor  at  home? 

Mar.  No,  but  I  think  he  ’U  be  in  soon. 


—  — ,  -  -  - ^  I 

Cath.  Directly  7— for  I  can ’t  waiL  My  son,  my  Philip, 
has  taken  the  fever  since  yesterday,  and  I  can ’t  leave  him 
alone. 

Mar.  I  ’ll  tell  the  Doctor  that  you  have  been  here. 

Cath.  Do  so,  and  beg  wf  him  to  come  over  to  us  as  soon 
as  he  can^-do  you  hear  7  I  lay  it  on  your  soul.* 

Anna.  What  has  happened  to  you,  my  good  woman  7  your 
brow  bleeds.  ' 

Cath.  ’Tis  nothing,  madam ;  I  dont  get  ov«‘r  the  paving 
stones  as  I  used  to  do;  and  just  at  the  corner  of  the  street, 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  carriage,  I  fell. 

Anna.  Sit  down!  [She  takes  off  Catharisz’s  cap,  and 
I  smoothes  the  hair  back  from  her  face].  You  are  really 
!  much  hurt — there  is  no  time  to  lose.  [To  Martin].  A 
I  sponge — quick.  wipes  Catharine’s  brow].  If  the 

Doctor  would- but  come  ! 

Cath.  Let  me  go,  pray,  ma’am!  with  us  poor  folks  such 
things  cure  of  themselves.  I  must  go  home — indeed  I  must. 

Anna,  [holding  her].  You  must  not  go  into  the  open  air 
thus  exposed  ;  let  me  try  what  my  small  skill  can  do.  [  To 
Martin].  Can  I  have  some  sticking  plaster? 

Mar.  Enough,  at  a  pinch,  for  the  giant  Goliath  himself. 

Anna.  Give  it  to  me.  [Martin  gives  her  the  sticking 
plaster,  which  she  applies  carc/i/Wy /o  Catharine’s  wound]. 

Mar.  [aside].  She  has  served  in  a  surgeon’s  family,  I’d 
swear. 

Doctor  Lowe  appears  at  the  door  ;  seeing  Anna  busied  in 
attendance  on  Catharine,  he  stops  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  advances. 

Lowe.  Ho,  ho  !  who  is  meddling  with  my  office  here  7 
Mar.  My  master!  the  Doctor! 

Anna.  Doctor  Lowe!  [aside].  Good  heavens!  the  man 
is  not  so  very  old ! 

Lowe.  I’ve  just  heard  of  your  exploits.  Dame  Catharine, 
as  I  came  along,  and  am  here  in  conseqaence.  What  put  it 
in  your  head,  at  your  age,  to  be  running  through  the  streets 
alone?  Of  your  son  I  heard  from  your  landlord,  the  carpen¬ 
ter,  and  I  was  thinking  of  going  over  to  him,  though  there’s 
not  the  least  danger  at  present.  [Looking  at  Anna].  Who 
is  that  young  woman  ? 

Anna  [aside.]  I  have  no  courage  to  speak. 

Mar.  I  don’t  kaow:  she  has  been  heie  for  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Lowe.  You  have  been  putting  on  the  sticking-plaster— let 
me  see— [Ac  examines  Catharine’s  Arotc]— good— very  well 
indeed — couldn’t  have  done  it  better  myself;  you  let  the  wound 
bleed  first  7 

Anna.  Yes,  Doctor. 

Lowe.  Why,  you  are  quite  a  female  surgeon. 

Anna.  I  lived  long  in  the  country,  and  there  necessity 
teaches  such  experience ;  the  poor  peasants  so  seldom  know 
how  to  help  themselves  ! 

Lowe.  So  your  assistance  was  required  on  all  sides,  and 
never  refused  in  time  of  need,  ha?  You  seem  a  very  good 
sort  of  girl — what  is  your  name  7 

Anna  [faltering].  Anna — I  was  sent  hereto  request  your 
attendance  on  a  sit^  lady,  Madame  Von  Sturmer. 

Lowe.  Sturmer!  not  the  same  who  was  under  Doctor  Rich¬ 
ter’s  care? 

Anna.  The  same. 

Lowe.  She !  why,  she  is  half  cracked.  Doctor  Richter 
says.  • 

^  Anna.  Perhaps  a  little  capricious  and  self-willed;  but  do 
■  you  pily  only  the  diseased  in  body,  and  not  those  who  are  dis¬ 
eased  in  mind  7 

Lowe.  What ’s  the  matter  w'ith  her  7 
Anna.  You  will  hear  that  from  herself;— only  have  patience 
with  her. 

Low'e.  Does  she  keep  her  bed  7 
Anna.  O  no  !  she  receives  company — goes  out— — 

Lowe.  And  sends  a  young  girl  like  you  running  through 
the  streets  in  such  weather  as  this  7  Excuse  me,  but  this 
Madame  Sturmer  of  yours  displeases  me  sovereignly. 

'  Anna.  She  is  old - 

<  Lowe.  So  ought  to  have  more  sense.  I  did  not  obsei^c 
till  this  moment  in  what  condition  you  are — why,  your  clothes 
are  quite  wet — you  shiver— you  are  m  a  fair  way  to  pay  for 
the  caprices  of  your  lady  with  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs. 
Anna.  I  thank  you,  C o  tor,  but  indeed — 1  cannot  now — 
Lowe.  Or  stay — a  spoonful  of  my  drops— belter  still ;  [he 
takes  n  vial  from  the  table,  and  pours  tome  drops  into  a 
spoon  :]~-‘yo{i  must  take  it— absolutely.  We  doctors  suffer 
no  contiadiction. 
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Aif5A.  Well,  then,  to  make  you  easy.  [54e  taketit from  j 
him.'] 

Lowe.  And  now  make  haste  home — it  has  done  raining.  | 
Akna.  Will  you  not  go  home  with  me?  ^  1 

Lowe.  Excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  much  like  the  idea  of  en-  j 
counteiing  your  lady.  i 

Anna.  How  shall  I  ever  have  the  courage  to  appear  before  ' 
her  without  you?  Good  Doctor,  have  some  compassion  on  me 
at  least : — visit  the  old  lady  for  my  sake ! 

Lowe  {^lookg  at  her  steadfastly  for  a  moment].  For  your  j 
sake?  Yes! — but  first  I  must  go  see  my  friend  Catherine’s 
son — [Ae  takes  Catherine  hastily  by  the  hand] — come,  ■ 
good  mother !  j 

Anna.  Do  not  be  long,  pray !  i 

Lowe.  Don’t  fear  me — Igoes  to  the  door  and  returns] —  | 
for  your  sake,  remember,  and  only  for  your  sake  ! 

[ffc  goes  out  ict?A  Catherine,  Martin  opening  the  door. 
Anna  looks  after  him  with  emotion,  and  then  follows  slowly. 
The  curtain  falls. 

END  OF  ACT  II. 


ACT  III. 

Scene....  The  house  o/ Madame  Von  Sturmer. 
Madame  Von  Sturmer,  seated — Baron  Riedler  with  a  I 
newspaper  in  his  hand. 

Mad.  S.  O  leave  off,  I  beseech  you !  what  do  I  care  for 
the  Spaniards,  the  Belgians,  or  the  Greeks  ?  If  all  these  i 
foolish  people  were  of  my  way  of  thinking,  they  would  never  j 
trouble  themselves  with  making  revolutions.  •  | 

Ried.  Shall  I  then,  to  revive  you,  read  you  some  of  the  | 
fatal  accidents  T  or  the  announcement  of  deaths  in  the  paper  ?  I 
Mad.  S.  Deaths!  alas  !  I  shall  soon  see  my  own  there! 
Ried.  Here  is  a  charade;  would  you  like  to  guess  it  ? 

Mad.  S.  No. 

Ried.  W'hat  would  you  like  to  do? 

Mad.  S.  To  die! 

Ried.  Nay,  in  pity  to  your  friends - 

Mad.  S.  [bursting  into  a  rage].  Can  you  conceive  what 
that  girl  Anna  is  about,  that  she  is  not  yet  returned  7  *Tis  more 
than  an  hour  since  she  went,  and  Doctor  Lowe  does  n’t  live 
out  of  the  world,  I  presume.  But  I  suppose  she  is  exchang¬ 
ing  compliments  with  her  beaux,  or  chatting  with  her  friends, 
or  standing  before  the  milliner’s  shop-window— -or  i 

Ried.  In  such  weather — raining  and  blowing! — that  were  j 
a  strange  fancy ! 

Mad.  S.  \Vhat  do  you  mean  by  min? — it  has  not  rained  . 
for  the  last  half  hour ;  and  if  I  do  send  the  girl  out  now  and 
then  in  bad  weather,  I  do  it  on  principle — to  make  her  hardy 
— [the  clock  strikes] — there — it  is  striking  eleven.  I  feel 
mysolf  ill— I  know  not  how — I  shall  die — I  shall  expire  of 
exhaustion,  if  some  restorative  is  not  at  hand  !  My  good 
friend — my  dear  Baron — the  sun  is  coming  out — you  know 
where  Doctor  Lowe  is  to  be  found — would  it  be  asking  too 
much — to  entreat  you - 

Ried.  [quickly.]  To  go  for  the  doctor  myself? — [with 
dignity.] — I  go,  madam — I  fly!  Too  much  to  ask?  as  if  a 
dying  saint  had  not  a  right  to  demand  the  twelve  labors  of 
Hercules.  [Aside.]  I  would  rather  run  barefoot  from  this  to 
Rome  than  endure  the  ttte-a-Ute  for  another  five  minutes. 

[He  hurries  out.] 

Mad.  S.  Now  there’s  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  the  right 
place !  On  the  whole,  one  often  finds  in  the  stronger  sex 
more  sympathy  for  one’s  sufferings  than  in  the  tender  sex,  as 
they  call  us  women.  Tender,  indeed  ! — tender  in  frame,  and 
strong  enough  in  spirit  [looking  around  Aer;}— but  haven’t 
they  left  me  alone — all  alone?  Who  knows  but  I  might  fall  ' 
into  a  swoon?  Hcnriette, — [sAe  rings] — Henriette! — [rings 
again] — Henriette ! 

Enter  Henriette.  j 

Hinr.  Your  ladyship’s  commands? 

Mad.  S.  You  must  stay  here — stay  by  me.  What  do  you  [ 
think  of  Miss  Anna’s  activity  ?  I’ll  send  her  some  of  these  j 
days  for  Death — when  I  want  him.  I 

Henr.  My  young  lady  has  been  at  home  this  quarter  of  an 
hoiu* ;  she  is  now  changing  her  dress.  t 

Mad.  S.  Ay,  indeed? — assuredly,  when  the  young  lady  is  j 
at  her  toilette,  her  sick  mother  may  wait  her  leisure !  j 

Henr.  She  came  home  in  a  terrible  state:  there  wasn’t  ] 
a  dry  thread  upon  her,  and  her  bonnet  is  only  fit  to  be  thrown 
away. 

Mad.  S.  It  doesn’t  signify— it  was  worn  out  already:  but 
where  is  Doctor  Lowe  ? — where  is  he,  I  say  T 


Henr.  [<iAtde].  I  wish  he  would  only  come  and  give  her 
a  dose  of  ratsbane  ! 

Enter  Anna. 

Mad.  S.  So,  at  last! 

Anna.  Doctor  Lowe,  mamma,  will  be  here  immediately: 
he  has  only  to  visit  a  sick  person. 

Mad.  S.  So  you  have  not  brought  him  with  you,  then? — 
Gone  to  a  sick  person,  indeed! — and  pray  what  am  I  ?— am  I 
in  health? 

Ann \.  He  promised  to  make  as  much  haste  ns  w-as  possi¬ 
ble. 

Mad.  S.  Theie — it ’s  easy  to  sec  that  he  will  not  come  till 
evening,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  and  nobody’s  fault  but  yours  ! 
[Lowe  appears  at  the  door,  hut  without  entering].  Who 
would  ever  let  a  physician  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  once 
had  him  ?  You  should  have  held  him  fast  by  the  arm,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  house.  I  would  have  done  so  with  a  phy¬ 
sician,  if  any  one  /  loved  had  been  ill ;  but  there  was  the  pretty 
dress  spoiled :  you  must  needs  trick  yourself  out,  trim  up  your 
hair,  and  what  not - 

Lowe [adranctng].  Ho!  ho!  ho! — mygoodlady— 

The  devil ’s  in  the  woman ! 

Mad.  S.  W’ho  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Anna.  Even  Doctor  Lowe  himself. 

Mad.  S.  So! — Doctor  Lowe,  I  am  quite  delighted.  Hen¬ 
riette,  run  quick  into  Broad  street  after  Baron  Riedler,  and 
tell  him  the  doctor  has  come. 

Henr.  [aside].  1  shall  do  no  such  thing;  a  little  exercise 
wrill  do  the  fat  gentleman  all  the  good  in  the  world. 

[SAe  goes  out.] 

Mad.  S.  Poor  Riedler! — [to  Anna] — there ’s  another  of 
your  blunders. 

Lowe.  Don’t  put  yourself  in  such  a  heat;  the  girl — [look¬ 
ing  toward  ANNA,rAo  is  nowelegantly  dressed] — the  young 
lady,  I  mean,  is  not  in  fault.  And  so  you  are  ill? 

Mad.  S.  As  you  must  perceive  too  well. 

Lowe.  So  then — let  me  feel  your  pulse.  [.Madame  Stcr- 
MER  gives  him  her  hand.]  Tolerable;  and  that  vour  lungs 
are  in  perfectly  good  order  I  had  proof  as  I  entered.  Where 
are  you  affected  ? 

Mad.  S.  In  my  health. 

Lowe.  Take  comfort,  for  that  is  the  case  with  all  patients. 
[Aside.]  Crazy  old  woman !  [A/ottd.]  Have  you  any  ap¬ 
petite  ? 

Mad.  S.  Never;  but  I  eat  sometimes  without  caring  what ; 
I  find  it  necessary  to  restore  that  prostration  of  strength — 

Lowe.  I  understand.  Do  you  sleep? 

Mad.  I  have  a  sort  of  nervous  sleep,  which  I  am  obliged 
to  obtain  by  artificial  means. 

Lowe.  By  the  use  of  opium? 

Mad.  S.  No,  by  music. 

Lowe.  Are  you  able  from  time  to  time  to  join  in  public 
amusements. 

Mad.  S.  Alas!  I  force  myself  to  go  out,  because  solitude 
kills  me. 

Lowe.  So,  so;  I  now  understand  your  disease  perfectly. 

Mad.  S.  How! — and  yet  1  have  not  explained  the  parti¬ 
culars. 

Lowe.  There  is  no  necessity:  you  are  sick  of  a  disease 
which  we  doctors  call  otium  morotum,  and  I  will  write  you  a 
prescription  immediately. 

Mad.  S.  I  shall  never  completely  recover  my  health. 

Lowe.  Why  not?  True,  you  will  require  the  extremest 
care  during  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Mad.  S.  Ah— yes!  I  feel  it  too  well.  Anna,  do  you  hear 
that  ? 

Lowe.  All  agitation  and  emotion  of  every  kind  must  be 
avoided. 

Mad.  S.  There — you  hear  that  ? 

Anna  [half  reproachfully].  Doctor  Lowe! - 

Lowe.  Let  me  alone.  [To  Madame  Sturmer.]  When 
I  say  disturbance  of  mind,  1  do  not  mean  all  occasion  for  such 
— for  that  were  impossible  in  this  world— but  I  mean  from  all 
outward  expression  of  it. 

Mad.  S.  And  what  am  I  to  do  when  people  put  me  in  a 
passion  ? 

Lowe.  Overcome  it,  madam,  which  will  do  you  more  good 
than  if  you  had  never  been  put  out  of  temper  at  all. 

Mad.  S.  Will  you  not  order  me  something? 

Lowe.  Yes,  some  pills  of  my  invention;  but  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  tliey  will  turn  to  poison  in  your  vitals,  if,  on  any 
occasion  whatever,  you  allow  yourself  to  be  agitated  by  anger 
after  once  you  have  swallowed  them. 
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Mad.  S.  Anna,  remember  that !  My  dear  Doctor,  tell  all 
my  people,  I  conjure  you. 

Lowe.  [irt/A  ironical  »olemnity‘\.  They  shall  all  hear  it 
from  me.  at  he  goet  to  the  writing  tabW].  I  am 

turning  quack,  here,  but  ’lis  all  for  that  sweet  prl’s  sake— -[Ae 
writes']. 

Anna,  [aside,  following  him  to  the  table].  Doctor,  I  en- 
trf  at  !— 

Lowe.  Allow  me,  I  beg.  Aloud].  Da  panem,  salem,ct 
aquam — mundus  vult  decipi.  \_To  Anna].  Be  so  good  as 
to  send  that  to  the  apothecary  in  the  market-place :  he  know's 
me. 

Anna,  [taket  the  preteription,  and  looks  in  Lowe’s  face, 
half  laughing].  Send  this  to  the  apothecary  7 

Lowe.  Iwith  surprise].  What!  you  smile! — you  laugh 
at  my  prescription  7 

Mad.  S.  Christian!  Christian! 

Enter  Christian. 

Chr.  Madam? 

Mad.  S.  [to  Lowe].  Give  it  to  me,  pray.  [Lowe  taket 
the  prescription  from  Anna’s  hand,  and  gives  itto  Madame 
Sturmer,  who  reads  it. 

Mad.  S.  Decipi — is  not  that  a  sort  of  root? 

Lowe.  Excuse  me,  it  is  nut  proper  that  patients  should 
understand  their  doctor’s  prescriptions. 

Mad.  S.  There  is  no  musk  in  it  7 

Lowe.  Not  a  particle,  on  my  honor.  [He  gives  the  pre~ 
seription  to  the  servant.]  To  the  apoihecaiy  in  the  mai^et- 
place.  [Christian  goet  out,] 

Low'e  [to  Madame  Sturmer].  And  now,  madam,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  operation  of  my  medicine,  lie  down  on  your  bed, 
and  try  to  get  a  little  of  that  nervous  sleep  you  talked  of. 
Mad.  S.  Come,  Anna. 

Lowe  [approaching  Anna  with  great  animation].  So 
you  are  smiling  still  7  young  lady,  as  1  am  a  true  man,  you 
understand  Latin !  is  it  not  so  7 

Anna  [tn  a  whisper].  Only  for  domestic  use  ! 

Mad.  S.  Come.  Anna — do  n’t  you  hear? 

Lowe.  You  understand  Latin — you  will  get  on  in  the  world ! 

[Madame  Sturmer  and  Anna  go  out.] 
Lowe  [after  a  pause].  I  can  hardly  recover  my  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  there  is  not  such  another  creatui-e  in  the  world,  tis  pa¬ 
tient  as  she  is  intelligent — as  learned  as  she  is  modest — and, 
with  all  these  attractions,  condemned  to  wait  on  this  fool  of  a 
woman.  I  cannot  believe  that  she  is  what  I  supposed  her 
this  tnorning ;  she  must  be  a  sort  of  companion — but  what 
treat  Mient  for  such  a  being  !  when  I  think  of  it,  I  could  get 
into  such  a  rage  with  that  Madame  Sturmer  as  I  never  felt 
against  any  one  in  my  life  before.  She  is  my  aversion,  that 
woman — 1  cannot  endure  her.  I  know  not  what  has  come 
over  me  for  the  last  hour  or  two  ;  but ’t  is  clear  that  if  the 
young  Englishwoman  whom  Julius  wishes  to  marry  should  re¬ 
semble  this  girl — this  Anna — I  should  not  have  the  heart  to 
condemn  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  possible  that  a 
man  may  love  twice  in  his  life — every  body  says  so,  why  should 
I  alone  be  incredulous  7 

Enter  Riedler. 

Ried.  Do  I  see  right — you  here.  Doctor  7 
Lowe.  Well,  sir? 

Ried.  Do  you  know  where  I  come  from  7  even  from  your 
own  lodging,  where  I  w’ent  by  command  of  Madame  Von  Stiir- 
mer  to  look  for  you.  I  must  have  passed  you  without  seeing 

you,  for  otherwise  I  cannot  conceive - 

Lowe.  Well,  well,  it’s  all  right,  Baron  Riedler,  and  I  am 
not  sorry  to  have  met  you  ;  you  are  a  friend  of  my  nephew, 
and  must  know  something  of  his  position.  He  is  in  love  with 
a  rich  English  girl,  it  .seems— a  Miss  Temple — do  you  know 
the  lady  7 

Ried.  [Aside].  Miss  Temple — a  ma.ster-stroke  of  Julius! 
[Aloud.]  Know  her? — Oyes. 

,  Lowe.  And  what  do  you  think  of  her  7 

Ried.  17 — that  she’s  handsome,  clever,  amiable — but  a 
little  formal  and  tiresome,  that’s  all — not  quite  to  my  own 
taste. 

Lowe  [aside].  That  gives  me  rather  a  good  opinion  of  her. 
Ried.  [aside].  So  I  have  caught  him  at  the  outset. 

Lowe  [eUoud].  She  is  apparently  not  in  the  great  world? 
Ried.  She  might  be  so  if  she  liked,  but  she  does  not. 
Lowe.  That  pleases  me.  And  you  think  that  my  nephew 
is  in  love— what  in  my  young  days  was  called  in  love— really  T 
Ried.  He  loves  her  to  disfraction  ! 

Lows.  Don’t  you  think  her  rank  and  riches  have  had  some 
share  in  kindling  this  said  love  7 


Ried.  Never  suppose  such  a  thing. 

Lowe  [aside].  My  poor  Julius ! — and  yet  [tvith  vexation] 
who  told  him  to  go  fluttering  round  pretty  women?— he  who 
hod  already  made  his  choice ;  in  his  position  I  don’t  see  the 
necessity ;  if  he  had  been  a  physician  indeed — a  physician 
has  no  choice  in  these  matters — [the  sounds  of  a  harp  are 
heard  from  lAe  apar/mcn/ <?/ Madame  Sturmer].  What’* 
that  7 

Ried.  It  must  be  Miss  Anna  playing  on  the  harp. 

Lowe.  Anna?  so! 

Ried.  She  plays  charmingly — but  her  talent  is  converted 
into  a  curse;  for  whenever  the  old  lady  wishes  to  sleep.  Miss 
Anna  must  play  for  her  till  she  closes  her  eyes. 

Lowe.  Atnighttim? 

Ried.  At  night;  and  sometimes  from  night  till  morning. 
Lowe.  That ’s  an  abominable  woman,  that  Madame  Stur¬ 
mer.  Why  does  the  young  lady  remain  in  her  service  7 
Ried.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  she  is  not  in  her  service  ! 

Lowe.  No!  why,  what  is  she,  then 7 
Ried.  Her  stepdaughter. 

Lowe.  Good  heavens!  and  I  took  her  at  first  for  the  wait¬ 
ing-maid  ! 

Ried.  Ay,  it  happens  to  others — she  is  wretchedly  poor ! 
Lowe.  Her  poverty  is  no  rea.soit  why  she  should  allow’  her¬ 
self  to  be  so  treated,  for  she  possesses  that  which  outweighs 
all  gifts  of  fortune — talents  and  acquirements  which  will  carry 
her  through  the  world — stay,  do  n’t  speak — let  me  listen : 
charming,  delicious,  on  mine  honor !  '  ^ 

Reid,  [aside.].  I  begin  to  think  he  is  really  half  in  love— 
that  were  admirable ! 

Lowe.  How  sweet!  what  expression!  and  such  a  one  can 
dress  wounds — and  read  Latin — [the  sounds  grow  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  at  last  cease] — so,  now  it  is  over! 

Ried.  The  old  lady  is  asleep,  1  presume. 

Lowe.  Pleasant  dreams  to  her ! 

Enter  Anna. 

Anna.  You  here  still,  my  dear  Doctor?  Baron  Von  Ried¬ 
ler  too !  what  are  your  commands  7 

Ried.  Mine?  nothing  in  the  world  ;  having  had  the  honor 
to  introduce  Doctor  Lowe  to  you,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
here:  he  is  a  great  man — a  very  great  man.  Now  you  have 
him,  lady,  hold  him  fast,  I  advise  you — hold  him  fast ! 

[He  goet  out. 

Lowe.  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,  my 
good  young  lady,  for  the  reception  I  gave  you  this  morning ; 
I  have  just  learned  that  you  are  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
and  1  mistook  you  for — for — 

Anna.  For  the  femme  de  chambre,  did  you  not?  You 
ow’e  me  certainly  no  apology  on  that  account :  but  to  make 

my  mother’s  weakness  a  matter  of  jest - 

Lowe.  Jest!  my  dear  t^’oung  lady,  I  was  never  given  to 
jesting  in  my  life : — ^but  it  is  plain,  notwithstanding  your  med 
ical  skill,  that  you  are  not  a  regular  physician  yet,  or  you 
would  know  that  such  harmless  tricks  are  among  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  our  art.  What  are  we  to  do  when  patients  insist  on 
taking  physic,  and  yet  are  better  without  it  7  Must  we  poi¬ 
son  them  7 

Anna  [smiling].  My  mother  is — I  must  confess - 

Lowe.  In  better  health  than  either  you  or  I,  and  plays  the 
invalid  only  to  torment  people.  Believe  me,  my  dear  young 
lady,  that  in  what  I  have  done  I  was  '.hinking  chiefly  of  your 
advantage — for  you  ap|)ear  to  me  to  be  suffering  a  martyrdom 
here. 

Anna.  My  naturally  gay  spirits  help  me  over  much  that  is 
disagreeable — and,  after  all,  are  we  not  placed  in  the  world 
to  bear  with  each  other  7 

Lowe.  But  your  burthen  chances  to  be  somewhat  of  the 
heaviest:  this  woman  will  be  the  death  of  you,  if  you  do  net 
take  care. 

Anna.  She  was  not  always  what  you  see  her  now. 

Lowe.  No  7  then  she  had  better  have  remained  as  she  was ! 
Anna.  The  lapse  of  years — much  suffering — really,  Doc¬ 
tor,  you  seem  to  prejudiced  against  her ! 

Lowe.  She  provokes  me  pest  endurance.*^ 

Anna.  The  first  impression  is  not  pleasant,  I  sdlow;  she  if 
a  little  capricious  and  inconsistent — but  she  is  not  really  ill- 
natured. 

Lowe.  Not  far  from  it. 

Anna.  Pray  have  patience  with  her. 

Low’E.  I  will  try— for  your  sake  I  will  try,  but  it  will  ba 
difficult. 

Anna.  She  was  my  father’s  beloved  wife— was  kind  to  ms 
often  when  I  was  a  child ;  I  can  never  forget  that. 
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Lowe  [a$ide~\.  What  a  heavenly  dispodition!  [Aloud.'\  ' 
Nor  do  I  wish  that  you  should  be  ungrateful— but  you  must 
not  continue  to  live  with  her — this,  as  a  physician,  I  must  for-  ' 
bid :  I  know  you  have  the  means  of  existence,  independent  of  ! 
her.  I 

Anna.  I  never  will  forsake  her,  that  I  have  vowed,  as  long  1 
as  I  depend  on  myself.  | 

Lowk.  But  should  you  mnrry,  for  example  T  I 

Anna.  Then,  of  course,  I  must  be  directed  by  the  wishes  ■ 
of  my  husband.  i 

Lowe.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  marry  T  ■ 

Anna.  Doctor  Lowe! 

Lowe.  I  mean,  supposing  that  a  suitable  match  wore  pro¬ 
posed  to  you  7 

Anna  \_atide'\.  Where  will  this  lead  to? 

Lowe.  Young  lady,  1  do  not  ask  out  of  idle  curiosity;  but  | 
you  see — I  think — perhaps  I  know  a  man — 

Anna  [aside].  Julius  must  have  told  him  all! 

Lowe.  A  man  who  would  esteem  himself  most  happy,  if 
you  would  venture  to  confide  your  future  fate  to  him. 

Anna  [timidly'].  Y*»u  may  speak  openly,  my  dear  Doctor; 

I  think  1  know  whom  you  mean. 

Lowe.  Is  it  possible  7— can  it  be  7 — and  you  would  not  be 
averse  to  accept  his  hand  7 

Anna  [looking  down].  On  the  contrary - - 

Lowe.  Do  not  speak  hastily ;  and  before  you  res«)lve,  let 
me  represent  one  or  two  things  to  you.  In  the  first  place, you 
are  noble,  and  he  is  the  son  of  an  honest,  but  plebeian  trades¬ 
man. 

Anna.  I  know  it  already,  and  think  it  no  obstacle.^ 

Lowe.  And, in  the  second  place,  could  you  endure  patiently 
the  habits  of  an  old  bachelor  7 

Anna,  [aside].  I  presume  he  wishes  to  reside  with  us. 
Lowe.  An  old  bachelor  has  always  some  peculiarities, 
which,  however  harmless  in  themselves,  are  likely  to  be  disa¬ 
greeable  to  a  lady.  | 

Anna.  In  a  man  whom  she  reveres,  a  woman  willingly  puts  | 
up  with  such  trifles.  I 

Lowe,  [joyfully].  Indeed !— even  a  few  twittering  birds,  ! 
even  a  cross  old  valet  7 

Anna,  [smiling].  I  think  I  could  learn  to  love  the  birds, 
and  even  the  old  valet,  for  his  sake. 

Lowe.  You  are  an  angel!  Well,  then — what  w'as  I  going 
to  say  7 

Enter  Martin,  in  haste. 

Mar.  Sir!  Doctor! 

Lowe.  Now  what  the  devil  brought  you  here  T 
Mar.  Now  only  guess  whom  I  have  just  spoken  to! 

Lowe.  I  won’t — I’vo  something  else  in  hand!  Go  home, 
go  home ! — d’ye  hear  7 

Mar.  What’s  the  matter  now,  sir?  I  thought  you  would 
have  been  glad  to  hear - 

Lowe.  Then  you  thought  wrong.  i 

Mar.  That  your  friend  Kriegsrath  Lindner  is  in  town.^  j 
Lowe.  Lindner  here  7  j 

Mar.  And  Miss  Caroline  with  him. 

Lowe.  Where  are  they  lodged  7 

Mar.  At  the  Crown  Inn;  the  Kriegsrath  is  most  impatient  | 
to  see  your  honor.  , 

Lowe,  [aside].  I  must  go,  it  seems,  and  look  after  both 
father  and  daughter.  Julius  is  right  after  all;  and  Caroline 
has  forgotten  him,  as  he  has  her.  Heaven  grant  it  be  so ! 
that  I  may  make  the  boy  happy  without  wounding  my  con¬ 
science. 

Anna.  I  will  not  detain  you.  Doctor,  if  you  have  business. 
Lowe.  I  have  truly,  and  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  get  it 
off  my  hands  before  we  resume  our  conversation. 

Anna.  Will  you  not  risit  my  mother  again  to-day  7 
Lows.  Yes ;  but  I  hope  it  will  please  her  to  be  asleep. 
Anna.  Au  revoir,  then!  [Ehe  courtesies,  and  goes  out.] 
Lowe  [looks  after  her  for  a  moment,  then  walks  up  and 
down,  and,  stopping  suddenly,  speaks  in  a  resolute  tone]. 
Yes,  I’ll  marry  her!  [Goes  ottL  Martin  following.] 

The  curtain  faUs. 

END  or  THE  THIRD  ACT. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  ....  The  Doctor’s  Apartment. 

Mar.  [alone].  I  wish  1  could  find  out  now  what  in  the 
name  of  wonder  has  possessed  my  master:  he  is  quite  trans¬ 
mogrified,  as  it  were— quite  rebellious !  First  he  abuses  me 
when  I  tell  him  of  the  colonel’s  anival;  then  he  sets  off  to 


him,  humming  a  tune  as  he  goes  along  through  the  streets ; 
then,  when  he  comes  home,  he  Uwks  himself  up  in  his  study, 
writes  a  letter,  and  gives  it  to  Rosine  to  take,  and  not  to  me. 

I  Itegin  to  bo  afeard  it’s  not  all  right :  suppose  he  weru  to  gee 
crazed  in  his  old  age— O  Lord  !  O  Lord ! 

Enter  Lowe. 

Lowe.  Martin,  I  have  been  talking  to  the  Kriegsarth  Lind¬ 
ner.  I  have  spoken  to  Caroline,  and  I  am  happier  than  words 
can  express ! 

Mar.  How  so,  your  honor  7 

Lowe.  Caroline — only  think,  Martin— she  is  betrothed  !— 
’t  was  as  if  a  millstone  hud  fallen  from  my  heatt  when  X 
heard  it. 

Mar.  How  so,  your  honor? 

Lowe.  Ah!  I  reineml)er  me  you  know  nothing  about  iu 
[Aside]  :  Now  I  have  the  means  of  soothing  Julius,  if  ho 
should  be  vexed  with  his  uncle's  marriage ;  but  he  shall  know 
nothing  of  his  happiness  yet;  I  will  surprise  him.  [.Alo%d]i 
Martin,  what  I  have  just  told  you  is  between  ourselves. 

Mar.  Why,  your  honor  has  told  me  nothing  yet! 

Lowe  [looking  round].  This  room  is  in  horrible  disorder, 
Martin. 

Mar.  It  is  just  as  it  always  is. 

Lowe.  Every  thing  covered  with  dust. 

Mar.  And  yet  it  is  swept  every  Easter  and  every  Michael¬ 
mas. 

Lowe.  I  ’ll  have  it  swept  every  day;  people  are  coming 
in  from  time  to  time,  and  it ’s  scandalous  to  see  the  dust  fly¬ 
ing  in  their  faces.  [Looking  round  again]’,  what  a  house¬ 
hold!  the  book-cases  empty,  the  books  lying  about  on  table* 
and  chairs — 

Mar.  [sulkily].  I ’m  not  to  meddle  with  them. 

-  Lowe.  No,  not  you,  certainly;  I ’ll  put  them  in  their  place* 
myself. 

Mar.  [aside,  shaking  his  head].  He  ’*  agoing  to  die  !* 

Lowe.  Martin! 

Mar.  Sir ! 

Lowe.  This  Madame  Von  Siurmer,  whom  I  have  just  taken 
under  my  care,  will  give  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Mar.  That ’s  the  lady  that  sent  the  pretty  maid  here  thi* 
morning  7 

Lowe.  The  maid  happens  to  be  a  young  lady,  and  her 
daughter. 

Mar.  A  lady  !  and  I  treated  her  just  as  my  equal  but 
it ’s  not  my  fault,  however.  If  she  ’*  a  lady,  why  doesn’t  she 
dress  like  one — more  reasonable  like  7 

Lowe.  The  dress  makes  the  woman  and  the  man  too— eh, 
Martin  7  Ay,  it ’s  inconceivable  what  effect  dress  has,  even 
on  the  most  rational  people.  I  think  I  might  dress  better  my¬ 
self. 

Mar.  [frightened].  Pray,  sir— I  hope  you  won’t  begin  to 
think  of  such  a  thing! 

Lowe.  And  why  not  7 

Mar.  At  your  years ! 

Lowe.  Why,  I  am  not  such  an  old  man,  Martin. 

Mar.  But  we  are  no  longer  young,  your  honor. 

Lowe.  How  7 — we  /—you  talk  as  if  we  were  nearly  of  th* 
same  age. 

Mar.  Why,  when  I  first  attended  on  you  at  the  University, 
w'e  were  both  hearty  young  fellows. 

Lowe.  Ay,  but  I  was  eighteen,  and  you  forty. 

Mar.  Only  nine-and-thirty,  your  honor. 

Lowe.  And  I  shall  be  eight-and-thirty  in  September. 

Mar.  As  your  honor  pleases. 

Lowe.  Martin,  I  shall  go  to  that  tailor  who  k(>eps  all  kind* 
of  fashionable  clothes  ready  made,  and  I  '11  choose  myself  a 
new  coat. 

Mar.  Then  you  ’ll  look  just  like  a  wasp. 

Lowe.  No,  no — no  such  thing:  lie  has  coats  fit  for  rational 
people  to  wear. 

Mar.  [aside.]  If  I  could  only  conjure  him  out  of  thi*  ]W- 
oxysm  !  [Aloud.]  Have  you  been  to  the  chuichyard  today, 
sir? 

Lowe.  To  the  churchyard  7 — no. 

Mar.  Then  you’ll  go  this  evening  7 
I  Lowe.  I  don’t  think  I  will. 

I  Mar.  Tlie  weather’s  cleared  up,  sir. 

I  Lowe.  Glad  of  it ;  but  I  feel  a*  if — and  yet  what  should 
1  hinder  me 7  [Aside.]  My  good  Marie!  she  too  would  re- 
!  joice  if  she  knew  how  happy  I  am  going  to  be.  Shall  I  there- 
1  fore  forget  her  ?  O  no,  never ! 

Mar.  My  dear  master,  either  you  are  ill,  or  there  is  soroo 
!  thing  on  your  mind  that  you  can’t  get  over. 
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Lowk.  Why,  there  t«  something  on  my  mind,  Martin,  if 
you  w  II  know  it — ■jomethins — hu’  you  mu*t  not  laugh  at  me. 

Marlin!  Wliat  would  you  say  if  1 - 

Mar.  Well,  sir f 

Lowe.  If  now,  for  instance,  I - 

Mar.  If  what  1 

Lowe.  If — I — should - 

Mar.  If  you  should? - 

Lowe.  If  I — you  see — if  I  should  marry — a  wife! - 

Mar.  \^ia  terror"].  The  Lord  in  heaven  shield  you ! 
Lowe.  \,angrily.]  The  Lord  might  shield  me  from  worse, 
I  think. 

Enter  Julius. 

JuL.  My  dear  uncle - 

Lowe.  What  brings  you  here? 

JuL.  Have  you  a  few  minutes  to  spare  me? 

Lowe.  Now  ? — not  the  fraction  of  a  minute. 

JcL.  It  concerns  the  happiness  of  my  life. 

Lowe.  O  so! — \_$miling  playfully] — I  know  now  what 
you  mean ;  but  put  it  out  of  your  head,  J  ulius — it  won’t  do, 
Julius;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I’m  glad  you  are  come,  Julius, 
that  I  may  inform  you  of  my  intended  marriage — [speaking 
rapidly  and  resolutely,  as  if  to  hide  his  coifusion] — I’m 
going  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Madame  Von  Sturmer:  the 
contract  will  be  signed  to-morrow — the  w'edding  will  l>e  this 
day  week — I  invite  you  to  botli — good  morning!  [He  hur¬ 
ries  out.] 

JuL.  [looking  after  him  with  amazement].  What  is  all 
this  7 

Mar.  [crying].  He’s  going  to  be  married  ! 

JuL.  To  the  daughter  of  Madame  Sturmer  ? 

Mar.  How  should  1  know  7 
JuL.  But  how  came  such  an  idea  into  his  head  7 
Mar.  That’s  just  what  I  say.  Hasn’t  he  been  for  eighteen 
years  living  for  Mamsell  Marie  that’s  dead  7  and  now,  all  at 
once — O  Lord ! — some  evil  spirit  has  got  hold  on  him. 

[He  goes  out. 

JuL.  Kriegsrath  Lindner  amd  his  daughter  here! — my 
uncle  in  love  with  Anna ! — how  shall  I  disentangle  such  a  per¬ 
plexed  knot? 

Enter  Baron  Reidler. 

Reid.  Have  I  found  you  at  lost?  I  have  been  running 
over  half  the  town  after  you.  Do  you  know  that  Lindner 
and  hit  daughter  are  here  ^ 

JuL.  I  know  it,  and  came  to  make  one  more  attack  on  my 
uncle’s  heart  before  he  hud  seen  his  friend,  but  I  must  have 
come  too  late ;  for  with  more  severity  and  decision  than  ever, 
he  desired  me  to  give  up  all  hopes. 

Ried.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  Caroline  on  your 
side?  she  is  just  one  of  those  sentimental  young  ladies  who 
delight  in  making  victims  of  themselves. 

JuL.  I  will  see  Caroline  no  more — her  first  glance  will  go 
through  me  like  a  poignard!  I  cannot  recover  the  painful  im¬ 
pression  which  I  felt  when  I  heard  she  was  so  near  me.  She 
loved  me  once,  as  I  loved  her,  truly,  and  my  conduct  has 
not  been  what  it  ought  toward  her. 

Rled.  Is  your  uncle  at  home  ? 

JuL.  No,  he  has  gone  out,  heaven  only  knows  where;  his 
head  is  turned,  it  seems ;  for  I  must  tell  you  that  your  plan 
has  succeeded  only  too  well — he  has  actually  fallen  in  love 
with  Anna  and  wants  to  marry  her. 

Ried.  Marry  her !  ha,  ha,  ha !  that’s  worth  any  money ! 
has  he  proposed  yet  ? 

JUL.  I  know  not,  but  I  know  he  considers  the  affair  so 
certain,  that  he  has  invited  me  to  the  signing  of  the  contract 
to-morrow. 

Ried.  Stay — one  moment;  I  have  an  idea — sublime— even 
if  it  be  not  particularly  new.  To-morrow,  docs  he  say,  he  will 
have  the  contract  signed  7 

JuL.  Have  I  not  told  you  so  already? 

Ried.  Well,  then,  to-morrow  ho  shall  sign  your  marriage 
oontract  with  Anna.  Did  your  uncle  ever  read  Moliere? 

JuL.  Hardly,  I  should  think. 

Ried.  Then  we  will  play  him  a  scene  out  of  Moliere:  but 
first  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  obtain,  tlirough  you,  the 
name  of  the  notary  he  intends  to  employ. 

JuL.  That  will  not  cost  me  much  trouble. 

Ried.  Very  good;  as  soon  as  I  know  it  I  will  go  to  the 
man,  and  either  through  cunning  or  bribery,  according  as  I 
find  him,  I  will  get  him  to  prepare  your  contract,  and  place  it 
before  your  uncle  for  his  signature,  instead  of  his  own. 

JuL.  The  plan  is  scarce  practicable. 

Ried.  Leave  that  to  me. 


JuL.  No,  no,  it  were  a  vile  trick - 

Hikd.  To  one  who.  like  vou,  sees  the  knife  at  hi«  very 
llu'uut,  any  thing  is  allowable;  besides,  we  shall  probably  do 
your  uncle  himself  a  service.  He  has  refused  his  consent  to 
your  marriage  not  from  harshness,  but  a  sort  of  exaggerated 
conscientiousness;  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to 
him  when  he  finds  he  has  done,  in  perfect  innocence  and  with¬ 
out  knowing  it,  what  he  would  have  wished  to  do  had  it  not 
been  against  his  principle. 

JuL.  Ay,  he  will  be  enchanted,  doubtless,  particularly  as 
he  loves  Anna  himself! 

Rikd.  Why,  as  a  sort  of  Cinderella,  he  might  have  been 
sure  of  her;  but  that  the  rich  heiress  of  Lord  Temple  was 
never  meant  for  him,  I  suppose  he  will  readily  allow  himself. 

JuL.  Riedler,  give  up  the  klea  of  it;  if  I  were  weak 
enough  to  consent  t»  your  scheme,  Anna  never  would  ;  she 
would  spoil  all. 

Ried.  Anna  must  betaken  by  surprise:  she  must  know 
nothing  of  it  till  in  the  last  moment,  when  she  will  have  no 
alternative  but  to  win  or  lose- her  lover  for  ever;  and,  mean¬ 
time,  it  must  be  your  care  to  prevent  tlie  Doctor  and  Anna 
from  coming  to  any  explanation. 

JuL.  Riedler,  you  are  leading  me  into  a  crooked  path  - 

Ried.  In  which  lies  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  million  for  her 
dowry.  [They  go  out.] 

Scene. — The  Apartment  of  Mada.me  Sturmer. 

Henr.  [alone].  This  Doctor  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold  ; 
since  he  has  been  in  the  house  I  don’t  hardly  know  my  lady ; 
she  is  absolutely  grown  tame  and  gentle. 

Enter  Madame  Sturmer  [trith  a  letter  in  her  hand]. 

Mad.  S.  [t»  a  soft  voice].  Here,  Henriette,  my  dear,  can 
you  tell  me  where  my  daughter  Anna  is  7 

Henr.  I  believe  she  is  in  her  room,  madam. 

Mad.  S.  Tell  her  I  beg  she  will  have  the  goodness  to  come 
here  for  one  moment. 

Henr.  Immediately,  my  lady.  [Aside.]  I  do  think  the 
Doctor  has  poisoned  her,  and  that  she’s  going  to  die. 

Mad.  S.  ’Tis  incredible  how  well  the  Doctor’s  pills  agree 
with  me ;  I  feel  myself  quite  a  changed  being  since  I  have 
taken  them ;  but  how  I  am  obliged  to  watch  myself,  and  how 
careful  I  am  to  guard  against  all  agitation !  the  moment  I  fefel 
the  most  distant  approach  to  it  I  leave  the  room  at  once.  I 
ought  to  have  the  Doctor  always  at  my  side  ;  but  I  fear,  if 
Anna  rejects  his  hand,  he  will  never  enter  my  doors  again  I 
must  try  to  persuade  her — I  will  employ  all  the  gentlest  means 
to  move  her.  What  is  most  strange,  the  Doctor  himself  docs 
not  seem  to  have  a  doubt  of  her  consent.  If  she  should — but 
no,  that  is  impossible,  for  she  had  decided  in  favor  of  Baron 
Julius.  I  am  in  a  most  embarrassing  position,  but  I  will  not  lose 
courage,  for  hitherto  I  have  always  contrived  to  make  people 
do  exactly  what  I  liked. 

Enter  Anna. 

Anna.  You  sent  for  me,  dear  madam — what  are  your  com¬ 
mands  ? 

Mad.  S.  Not  coRitnondj,  my  dear  child;  my  request  rather. 
I  have  to  talk  to  you  of  matters  of  importance  ;  only  conceive 
that  Doctor  Lowe  has  written  me  a  letter ! 

Anna.  Indeed! 

Mad.  S.  And  do  you  know  wh^t  it  is  about  7 
Anna.  I  think  I  do. 

Mad.  S.  You  think  you  do?  then,  my  dear  angel,  you  have 
already  agreed  to  his  wishes? 

-\nna.  I  presume  that  cannot  be  unknown  to  you. 

Mad.  S.  Not  unknown!  excuse  me,  but  till  this  moment  1 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing ;  you  have  kept  your  intentions 
a  secret  from  me.*  Perhaps  you  feared  that  the  change  would 
be  painful  to  me  ?  but  bo  easy,  my  child,  your  happiness  is  tho 
sole  object  of  my  life. 

Anna.  I  do  not  quite  understand— of  what  change  do  you 
speak? 

Mad,  S.  Cease  this  affectation,  Anna!  Doctor  Lowe  has 
formally  asked  your  hand. 

Anna.  Certainly— for— 

Mad.  S.  For  whom  but  for  himself? 

knjiK  [in  the  utmost  amazement].  For  himself?  Impos¬ 
sible  !  you  mistake ! 

Mad.  S.  Why  impossible?  here  is  his  letter — you  can 
read  it. 

Anna  [takesihe  letter  hastily,  and  glances  over  »/].  Un¬ 
fortunate  mistake !  I  am  undone ! 

Mad.  S.  Why  do  you  frighten  yourself  so?  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  in  the  world. 
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Anna  [»»  great  agitation'].  I  must  have  an  explanation 
with  him  immediately — within  this  hour ! 

Map.  S.  He  wishes  the  contract  to  be  signed  to-morrow, 
and  offers  to  settle  on  you  all  he  has  in  th«  world. 

Anna.  O  me  !  it  breaks  my  heart!  I  was  not  prepared  for 
this! 

Mad.  S.  What  is  it  that  vexes  you  ? 

Anna.  The  thought  that  I  must  reject  such  a  man. 

Mad.  S.  Reject — how  f  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
rejecting  him  ? 

Anna.  Have  I  not,  and  with  your  own  consent,  given  my 
word  to  Riron  Julius  T 

Mad.  S.  O  we  will  get  rid  of  Baron  Julius  in  some  civil 
way. 

Anna.  Not  for  the  world ! 

Mad.  S.  But  if  you  like  the  Doctor,  and  you  must  like 

him,  else  you  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  hope - 

Anna.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  give  him  hope ;  he  mis¬ 
understood  me  as  completely  as  I  mistook  him. 

Mad.  S.  Then  I  am  lost!  I  am  a  dead  woman! 

Anna.  Why  so,  dear  mother? 

Mad.  S.  Doctor  Lowe  will  certainly  forsake  me,  if  you 
give  him  up.” 

Anna.  I  should  be  sorry; — but  no  consideration  of  that 
kind  can  release  me  from  the  obligation  of  being  true  to  th» 
man  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  promise. 

Mad.  S.  [rtngrtVy].  Anna!  [Commanding  Aerge/f.]  Re¬ 
member,  Anna,  that  the  Doctor  has  forbidden  me  all  agitation. 

Anna  [very  calmly].  Then  let  us  quit  the  subject  for  the 
present. 

Mad.  S.  [gently].  What  do  you  find  so  charming  in  the 
Baron?  A  young  man  with  a  pair  of  whiskers — a  gallant — 
just  like  all  of  them. 

Anna  [i«  the  same  quiet  tone].  To  be  sure — ^j'ou  arc  per¬ 
fectly  right. 

Mad.  S.  And  the  Doctor,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  ma¬ 
ture  affe — a  wise  man — a  learned  man - 

Anna  [tcitk  animation].  Say  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
men  ! 

Mad.  S.  Is  he  not?  Anna!  I  do  conjure  you  take  the 
Doctor.  [Clasping  her  hands.] 

Anna.  I  cannot  promise  such  a  thing. 

Mad.  S.  [vehemently].  No?  you  won’t? — well,  then,  do 
as  you  like  ;  I  lay  my  death  at  your  d«or,  and  when  I  amdead 

you  will  feel  what  you  have  lost. - Ah,  heaven  and  earth  ! — 

here  I  am  in  an  agitation,  and  the  Doctor  says  that  if  that 
happens  the  pills  will  turn  to  poison.  [In  a  soft  voice.]  An¬ 
na,  Anna,  forget  what  1  have  just  said  !  I  am  no  egotist:  it 
is  not  for  my  own  sake  I  speak,  but  for  yours  only,  my  dearest 
child,  to  whom  the  verj’  kindness  I  have  shown  you  from  in¬ 
fancy  binds  me  indissolubly.  Believe  me,  who  am  old  in  ex¬ 
perience,  though  not  in  years,  the  Doctor  only  is  worthy  of you 
—accept  the  Doctor!  [Aside.]  As  soon  as  I  have  digested 
these  pills,  I  will  try  stronger  measures — I  will — 

[Goes  out  hastily.] 

Anna.  Accept  the  Doctor  ?  O  no,  impossible !  but ’lis  in¬ 
describable  how  I  feel. 

Enter  Julius. 

JuL.  My  uncle  will  be  here  immediately;  I  was  obliged  to 

hurry  in  order  to  precede  him.  Do  you  know  that  he - 

Anna.  I  know  all,  and  I  am  as  much  astonished  as  pained : 
he  has  formally  proposed  to  me  through  my  mother. 

JuL.  And  what  will  you  do  ? 

Anna.  That  which  you  have  too  long  delayed  to  do;  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  honestly  and  openly  tho  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  each  other! 

JuL.  That  were  to  divide  us  for  ever. 

Anna.  You  do  not  know  your  uncle;  ho  has  the  noblest, 
the  kindest  of  hearts ;  and,  after  all,  has  he  the  power  to  dis¬ 
solve  our  engagement  if  your  mother  blesses  it  ? 

JuL.‘  I  can  only  hope  for  the  blessing  of  my  mother  in  case 
my  uncle  gives  hil  consent. 

Anna.  Do  not  doubt  that  he  will— — 

JuL.  He  has  another  match  for  me  in  view.  Some  years 
ago  he  settb'd  that  I  should  marry  the  daughter  of  one  of  h»s 
friends ;  and  believe  me  that  any  endeavor  to  move  him  will 
be  utl^ly  fruitless.  There  is  only  one  mMaftjcft  to  obtain  his 
con  sew. 

Anna.  And  what  m^’ans?  11101^, 

JuL.  For  ih  •  present  I  miMt  conceal  it  from  yciw 
Anna,  [looking  at  him  Jixedly].  Julius,  t'lat  does  not 
please  me  I 

JuL.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  it  is  nothing  wrong; — I  believe  I 


hear  him  coming  already.  Anna,  if  ever  you  loved  me,  now 
grant  me  one  request. 

Anna.  What  request  ? 

JuL.  Do  not  at  once  refuse  my  uncle’s  hand. 

Anna.  Shall  I  deceive  the  gotnl  man  ? 

JuL.  O  no!  but  you  women  have  alwav’s  ways  and  meaas— 
Anna  !  if  you  now  formally  reject  my  uncle’s  hand,  you  are 
lost  to  me  forever. 

.■\nna.  [la  mucA  ogt/o/ton].  I  do  not  understand - 

JuL.  Compose  yourself!  I  hear  him  on  the  stairs.  Do  not 
forget  my  urgent  prayer ;  the  happiness  of  life  depends  on 
your  granting  it — rememl)er,  Anna  !  [fie  hurries  oa/j. 

Anna,  [after  a  pause].  And  even  if  his  life  and  mine  too 
depended  on  it,  I  cannot  grant  it.  Truth  at  least  does  he  de¬ 
serve  from  mi— that  noble  being  who  has  honored  me  by  his 
choice,  and  to  whom  I  have  nothing  else  to  give— nothing  but 
the  truth  in  return  for  all  his  love  ! 

Enter  Lowk  [fashionably  yet  simply  dressed]. 

Lowe.  I  think  it  was  my  nephew  who  just  slip|>cd  past 
me — was  he  heiv  with  you  ? 

Anna.  Yes,  Herr  Doctor.  [i4ju'dc].  I  lose  all  courage. 
Lowe  [smiling].  What,  the  nigue !  courting  the  good 
graces  of  his  future  aunt  that  he  may  win  over  the  uncle  ? — 
But  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  you  seem  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  yet  I  presume  that  the  letter  I  addressed  to  your 
mother  could  hardly  have  surpriseil  you  ? 

Anna.  On  the  contrary,  it  surprised  me  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Lowe.  Because  I  wish  to  have  tlie  contract  signed  to-mor¬ 
row  \  You  see  I  have  good  reasons  for  that.  Your  lady 
mother — 1  mean  no  unkindness  to  her,  but  she  is  a  singular 
person,  and — I  do  not  qtiite  trust  her ;  to-day  1  know  I  am  in 
her  good  graces,  and  I  lielieve  she  has  received  my  proposals 
graciously — is  it  not  so? — she  is  in  gcMKl humour  with  us  ? 
Anna,  [speaking  iri/k  rfort].  She  is. 

Lowe.  Now  don’t  you  see  that  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
she  might  quarrel  with  me,  and  play  us  some  shabby  trick  t 
Anna.  You  do  not  then  feel  a  doubt  about  my  conssmt  f 
Lowe,  [thunderstruck ;  after  a  pause].  I  know — I 
know  I  am  not  worthy  of  you ;  but,  after  what  you  said  this 
morning — ^you  remember  when  we  spoke  of  a  husband 
Anna.  O  let  us  forget  that  unfortunate  conversaiit)n ! 
Lowe.  Unfortunate!  why — why  unfortunate  ? 

Anna.  Because  it  will  be  to  me,  perhaps  also  to  you,  a 
source  of  lasting  sorrow. 

Lowe  [mournfully].  Sorrow! — no,  not  so;  if  you  indeed 
rept'nt  of  your  kindness,  1  will  retire  at  once,  and  without  re 
pining.  I  have  eralured  life  for  these  tw'enty  years  with  my 

books  and  my  birds — I  can  live  on  so — still - 

Anna,  [with  deep  emotion].  Lowe! 

Lowe.  Fray  pardon  me  the  liberty  I  have  taken;  I  never 
should  have  presumed  to  think  of  you,  had  I  not  beheld  the 
manner  in  which  you  are  treated  in  this  house ;  and  1  thought 
you  might  be  happier  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of  honor,  who 
was  devoted  to  you,  than  und«r  the  despotism  of  a  capricious 
eccentric  stepmother. 

Anna  [aside,  and  turning  from  Aim].  He  knows  nol 
how  he  grieves  me ! 

Lowe.  You  have  no  fortune - 

Anna  [turning  to  him  in  surprise].  No  fortune? 

Lowe.  You  must  not  be  displeased  with  Baron  Riedler  for 

telling  me - 

Anna.  Riedler  told  you  so  ? 

Lowe.  Foverty  is  no  shame,  dearest  lady  !  and  though  I 
am  not  mysidf  rich,  I  am  well  able  to  secure  to  wu  now  and 
after  my  death,  if  not  a  large,  at  least  a  sutficie"t  inttome. 

Anna.  Generous  man!  I  care  as  little  riches  as  you 
do— and  such  a  character,  such  a  heart  w’uld  outweigh  mill¬ 
ions  ofltretl  by  another!  I  am  prouder  to  be  your  choice  than 
if  a  prince  had  asked  my  ha^,  and  1  should  accept  your  offer 
at  once,  could  I  do  it  withoiffAvKtng  to  another. 

Low'e.  Whom  could  my  msiriage  offend  ? 

Anna  [with  effort].  Y<’ur  nephew. 

Lowe.  My  nephew'— ah  is  that  it?  is  he  afraid  of  losing 
n^’  fiirtune  ?  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  he  will  not  want  it — 
for  he  is  about  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage  with  tlie  rich  F.ng- 
lish  heiress,  Miss  Temple. 

^Anna.  Temple  !  [Aside.]  Most  extraordinary  this  ! 
[Aloud.]  But  they  say  you  are  against  this  match? 

Lowe.  1  rue,  1  was  against  it,  fur  I  did  not  consider  my 
nephew  as  a  free  man. 

Anna.  You  had  formed  other  plans  for  him  ? 

Lowe.  What  plans  ?  I  never  formed  a  plan  in  my  life— 
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matrimonial  plans  least  of  all ;  but  you  see  the  young  man 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  charming  and  amiable  girl,  and  had 
paid  her  all  the  attentions  of  an  accepted  lovei - 

Anna.  Is  it  possible  7 

Lowk.  I  was  in  some  sort  pledged  for  him  in  this  afiair — 
had,  at  his  earnest  request,  gained  over  Caroline’s  father,  and 
I  knew  that  the  girl  had  refused  several  good  offers  for  his 
sake,  trusting  in  his  vows  of  eternal  love.  Judge  now  your 
■elf  what  was  my  alarm,  my  regret,  when  I  heard,  all  at  once, 
that  he  had  macle  proposals  to  another ! 

Anna.  If  it  be  as  you  say,  doubt  not  that  he  will  return  to 
his  first  love. 

Lowe.  That  were  now  unnecessary.  Caroline  is  here  since 
yesterday — I  have  spoken  to  her — J  alius  is  absolved  from  all 
ties,  for  it  seems  the  lady  has  been,  like  himself,  faithless,  and 
is  engaged  to  another. 

Anna.  May  I  ssk  who  this  Caroline  is? 

Lowe.  The  daughter  of  the  Kriegsrath  Lindner. 

Anna.  And  where  docs  she  live? 

Lowe.  They  are  at  the  Crown  Inn. 

Anna.  Did  she  seem  cheerful  when  you  saw  her  7 

Lowe.  No;  on  the  contrary,  rather  disturbed — probably 
some  feeling  of  shame,  in  my  presence—  — 

Anna.  And  she  did  not  tell  you  to  whom  she  was  engaged? 

Lowe.  No— nor  did  I  ask ;  but,  my  dear  young  lady,  let 
me  beg  of  you  not  to  tell  my  nephew  all  this :  to-morrow,  at 
our  betrothing,  I  will  surprise  him  with  my  consent  to  his  mar¬ 
riage— for  to-morrow  our  contract  will  be  celebrated — will  it 
not? — say  yes!  [taking  her  hand'\. 

Anna.  Lowe,  in  one  hour  you  shall  have  my  answer  in 
writing — till  then  I  entreat  you,  leave  me  to  myself. 

Lowe.  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  see  your  mother  7 

Anna.  I  will  make  your  excuses  to  my  mother. 

Lowe.  You  dismiss  me,  Anna,  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Anna.  My  own  is  not  light,  believe  me! 

Lowe.  Then  I  have  the  honor  to  take  my  leave. 

[He  botes,  and  goes  to  the  door. “I 

Anna.  Doctor  Lowe! 

Lowe  [returning  quickly'\.  Dearest  lady! 

Anna  [ie»<A  deep  feeling\  Whatever  may  be  the  issue 
of  this,  be  assured  that  I  never  esteemed  a  man  so  much — 
never  shall  esteem  another — as  I  do  you ! 

Lowe  [almostin  tears,  which  he  restrains  with  difficulty"]. 
I — I  have  the  honor — to  take  my  leave.  [He  goes  out.] 

Anna  [alone — a  pause — she  walks  up  and  down  in  the 

Sreatest  agitation — then  stops].  At  the  Crown  Inn !  this 
aughter  of  Kriegsrath  I.indner — I  will  sec  her — speak  to  her 
—try  her  heart;  she  will  not  reproach  or  repulse  tlie  stranger, 
when  she  learns  what  are  the  feelings  which  lead  me  to  hei' — 
and  will  perhaps  confide  to  me  what  she  'conceals  from  her 
father.  [Snatches  up  a  bonnet  which  lies  on  the  sofa]. 
Heaven  guard  and  guide  me  !  this  step  decides  my  future  fate. 

goes  out.] 

END  or  THE  FOURTH  ACT. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  ....  The  house  of  Madame  Sturmer. 

Julius,  Henriette. 

Henr.  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  going  on  in  the 
house  7  My  Lord  Baron,  can  you  explain  the  riddle  that  has 
been  puzxling  me  since  yesterday  7  You  are  the  intended 
bridegroom  of  our  young  lady — are  you  not  7 

JoL  Well? 

Henr.  'T  is  too  late  to  affect  mystery — either  you  are  the 
bridegroom,  or  your  uncle! 

JuL.  My  undo,  do  you  say  7 

Henr.  The  wL>le  house  talks  of  nothing  else  but  this 
wedding ;  my  lady  hax  forgotten  all  her  complaints,  and  we 
are  expecting  the  notary  here  within  an  hour. 

^  [smf/tNg].  I  have  totfaik  for  it  but  resignation. 

Henr.  But,  my  lord— my  IcnL— you  will  not  surely  allow 
the  old  Doctor  to  carry  off  the  youog  lady,  and  her  million  of 
dollars  too  7 

JuL.  [swi/ing].  Why  net?  perhaps - -! 

Henr.  [shaking  her  head].  As  for  my  young  lady,  I 
wouldn’t  answer  for  her,  for  she  takes  such  extraordinary 
notions  sometimes !  ^ 


JuL.  I  have  only  to  obey  her  wishes  in  oil  things.  Low'E.  Arfyou^easo  ;  I  will  tha 

Henr.  Go— go,  mylord;  you  are  oaly  making  game  of  me!*  hands  any  tfnn^^^o  matter  what — ift 

[SAe  goesotU.]  Anna.  It  does  so,  and  I  thank  yo 
JuL.  She  has  then  acceded  to  my  request,  and  kept  my  quest  to  make  to  you. 
uncle  in  error!- but  w’bat  will  she  say  wljen  she  knows  by  Lowe.  Speak,  and  command  ma  ! 


what  means  we  are  to  cut  this  gordion  knot  ? — her  feelings— 
her  principles,  her  whole  soul  will  revolt  against  Reidler’s 
plan,  and  yet,  as  things  are,  it  is  the  only  means  to  attain  our 
object.  It  may  be,  that  when  she  is  assured  of  this,  love  may 
work  a  miracle  for  me,  and  may  efiect  what  neither  power 
nor  persuasion  could.  She  comes ! — I  tremble  like  a  culprit 
before  her. 

Enter  Anna. 

Anna.  [Her  manner  is  cold  and  reserved]-  Julius!  what 
brings  you  here  ? 

JuL.  I  came  to  thank  you  for  granting  my  request,  and 
keeping  up  my  good  uncle’s  delusion,  though  the  affair  has 
certainly  become  more  serious  than  I  intended. 

Anna  [coldly].  All  that  has  happened  might  have  been 
anticipated;  you  knew  yesterday  that  your  uncle  had  fixed 
to-day  for  the  betrothing. 

JuL.  The  notary  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments. 

Anna.  It  is  your  own  fault  that  things  have  gone  so  fur. 

JuL.  Anna,  the  next  hour  decides  our  fate - 

Anna.  I  know  it  well. 

JuL.  It  must  unite  or  divide  us  fur  ever! 

Anna.  Assm-edly! 

JuL.  Have  you  courage  ? - 

Anna.  Courage? — for  what? 

JuL.  To — to  overcome  all  prejudice,  and  set  aside— for  a 
moment  only — those  principles  which — O  if  you  love  me, 
Anna,  it  will  be  easy  ! — and  even  your  conscience  will  suffer 
but  slightly:  love  cannot  always  choose  the  straight  path. 

Anna.  Julius,  speak  more  plainly ! 

JuL.  My  uncle  was  from  the  beginning  opposed  to  my 
views;  now  that  he  is  my  rival,  he  will  be  so  more  than  ever. 
Riedicr— [Anna  turns  away  with  a  gesture  of  contempt] — 
I  swear  to  you  that  this  is  the  very  last  time  I  will  ever  yield 
to  his  counsel — Riedler  has  gained  over  the  notary*,  who  is  to 

draw  out  your  marriage  contract  with  my  uncle. - 

Anna.  Well? 

JuL.  And  has  prevailed  on  him — instead— 

Anna.  Instead? - 

JuL.  To  prepare  mine. 

Anna.  Say  all — all  you  have  to  say  at  once! 

•Tul.  Anna,  do  not  condemn  me  ! 

Anna  [impatiently].  To  prepare  yours  ? 

JuL.  And  to  place  it  before  my  uncle  for  his  signature,  as 
if  it  were  his  own.  [Anna  stands  silent.  After  a  pause.] 
Anna,  if  you  know  any  other  means  of  success,  speak  now! 

Anna.  Has  Riedler  your  consent  to  this  plan  ? 

JuL.  [shrinking  from  her  look].  He  has;  for  I  knew  not 
how  otherwise - 

Anna  [almost  with  scorn].  So  be  it  then! 

JuL.  [joyful,  yet  half  doubtful].  Then  you  will  have  the 
goodness? - 

Anna.  I  will  hear  no  more:  do  what  you  think  justifiable. 
[S/tc  turns  from  him,  folding  her  hands  as  one  who  had 
taken  her  resolution,  and  walks  aside.] 

Enter  Riedler  and  Lowe. 

Ried.  Here ‘he  is!  here  he  is! — the  happy  bridegroom! 
just  at  the  door, — the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Hymen  I  met 
him  coming  up.  [  Whispers  Julius.]  Have  you  explained 
to  her? 

JuL.  [whispering].  Sho  has  consented  to  every  thing  ! 

Lowe  [to  Anna].  Your  letter,  my  dear  young  lady,  touch¬ 
ed  me  almost  to  tears.  I  could  hardly  sleep  all  night  for  joy, 
and  this  morning  had  well-nigh  forgotten  to  feed  my  birds. 
No,  never  shall  you  repent  that  you  have  deigned  to  awjcept 
the  hand  of  a  plain  but  honest  man! — never — I  swi'ar  it  on 
this  hand — [he  kisses  her  hand.] 

Anna.  Dr.  Lowe,  1  have  read  over  the  draft  of  the  contract 
you  sent  to  me. 

Lowe.  And  are  you  satisfied  ?  It  is  but  little  I  can  give 
you,  de^irest,  but  ’tis  all  I  have  in  the  world. 

Anna.  And  you  do  not  ask  what  do  wor  I  have  to  bring  you  ? 

Lowe.  Your  dower  is  your  heart — your  mind — your  vir¬ 
tues  !  . 

Anna  [smt/ing].  That  founds  very  prettily;  but  I  would 
fain  not  enter  your  house  as  a  beggar.  Even  poverty  has  its 
pride ;  and  since  you  hare  endowed  me  with  all  your  wealth, 
you  will  allow  secure  to  you  in  return  all  /  possass,  be 

I  t'it  much  or 

Low’e.  A|fyou^pleaso ;  I  will  thankftdly  receive  at  yotir 
hands  any  tfnn^^^o  matter  what — if  that  it  makes  you  easier. 

Anna.  It  does  so,  and  I  thank  you.  I  have  another  re- 
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Anna.  I  wish  that  the  nature  of  the  contract  should  not  be 
known,  and  that  after  I  have  spoken  a  few  wards  to  the  notary , 
you  will  consent  to  si^  it  unread. 

Jui..  \_to  Reidler].  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Ried.  [icAispering].  Rosine,  in  the  Barbier  de  Seville,  is 
nothing  to  her ! 

Lowe.  1  leave  every  thing  to  you;  settle  the  matter  ex¬ 
actly  as  you  like. 

Anna.  Well,  then,  I  will  go  and  dress;®  and  I  beg  you 
will  let  me  know  when  the  notary  is  here.  [SAe  goet  on/.] 
Lowe.  Charming,  charming  girl  !  Julius,  1  have  yet  to 
thank  you  for  coming  to-.iay — [sAaAes  hands  tcith  kirn 
tcarmly']. 

JuL.  My  duty,  uncle — 

Lowe.  I  thank  you  too,  Baron  Riedlcr. 

•  Ried.  Do  n’t  inentum  it.  , 

JuL.  [lo  Riedler].  1  trcmblo  at  the  thought  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  ! 

Ried.  \_a$idc  to  Atm].  Pah!  the  game ’s  your  own. 

JuL.  \_K‘hispering'].  1  pity  my  uncle. 

Ried.  \_tehi$pering~\.  Why  w'ould  he  be  so  obstinate,  then? 
Lowe.  It  appears,  Baron  Riedler,  that  you  and  my  ne¬ 
phew  have  something  to  say  to  each  other,  and  I  have  busi¬ 
ness  here  ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  leave  me  for  a  few 
minutes  1 

Ried.  With  all  my  heart.  We  will  g«  into  the  garden  till 
we  are  called.  Come,  .1  ulius  ! 

JuL.  [going,  turns  back,  and  catches  Lowe’s  hand  tcilh 
etnotion'\.  Uncle — my  dear  uncle  ! 

Lowe  [shaking  hands  with  him  kindly'].  All ’s  right — 
all ’s  right — success  to  you,  my  dear  boy  ! 

JuL.  [aside  as  he  goes  out].  Oh  no  success — no  blessing 
— will  ever  follow  this  day’s  work  ! 

[He  goes  out  with  Riedler.] 
Lowe.  Miurtin  !  Martin  ! — now  they  are  all  gone,  we  can 
unpack  the  things.  Marlin ! 

Mar.  [entering]  Sir! 

Lowe.  Have  you  all  the  things  here  T 
Mar.  [tM  a  cross  tone].  Ay,  all  lie  in  the  ante-room. 
Lowe.  Come — cjuick — hel[)  me,  or  we  shall  not  be  ready. 
[He  goes  out,  and  returns  carrying  a  stand  with  elegant 
hats  and  caps;  Martin  follows  him  with  silks  and  rich 
stuffs;  then  Lowe  goes  out,  and  returns  wi>h  a  bandbox, 
Martin  with  a  veil  and  a  shawl ;  Lovs’e  at  last  brings  in  a 
casket  of  jewels:  they  arrange  all  the  things  on  the  table]. 
Lowe.  Take  care  not  to  spoil  any  thing. 

Mar.  Don’t  fear,  sir. 

Lowe.  The  studs  on  one  side,  the  laces  on  the  other,  the 
jewel*  in  the  middle ;  [rubbing  his  hands  with  delight] — 
pretty — very  pretty !  though  I  say  it ! 

Mar.  Cost  a  heap  o’  money,  I  fancy. 

Lowe.  I  care  not. 

Mar.  For  the  price  of  such  a  shawl,  now — [taking  it  up 
by  the  corner  in  his  finger  and  thumb] — you  might  have 
gone  to  Vienna,  as  you  so  wished. 

Lowe.  Is  it  not  cheaper  for  me  that  I  have  lost  even  the 
wish  to  go  ? 

Mar.  [ready  to  cry].  Ay,  ay,  you’ll  repent  when  once 
you’re  married. 

Lowe.  Repent? — yes — that  I  was  not  married  long  ago; 
but  then  I  did  nut  know  Anna. 

Mar.  Well,  1  think  I’d  sooner  have  her  than  some  others. 
Lowe.  It  signiiics  much  what  you  think! 

Enter  the  Notary. 

Notary.  Good  morning,  Doctor. 

Lowe.  You  here  already,  Herr  Listner!  May  I  beg  your 
patience  for  a  moment  ? 

Notary.  I  am  so  little  in  haste,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
asking  a  few  minutes’  conversation  alone  with  you,  before  we 
begin  business. 

Lowe.  So  !  the  draft  of  the  deed  which  I  sent  to  you  is  in 
your  hands  ? 

Notary.  Yes  ;  and  it  was  on  tliat  verj’  subject — [he  looks 
at  Martin]. 

Lowe.  Martin,  go  into  the  garden,  and  tell  my  nephew 
and  Baron  Riedler  that  the  Notary  is  here. 

Mar.  Immediately,  sir.  [He  goes  out.] 

Lowe.  We  are  alone  ;  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? 
Notary.  That  what  I  hear  on  one  side,  and  what  I  read 
on  the  other,  I  am  unable  to  n»conciIo.  According  to  the 
draft  of  the  marriage  contiact  ^  hich  your  servant  brought  me 
this  morning,  it  appears  as  if  you  were  ccntemplating  a  mar¬ 
riage  yourself. 


Lowe.  And  who  else  should  it  be  f 
Notary.  With  Anna  Von  Sturmer? 

Lowe.  With  Anna  Von  Sturmer. 

Notary.  And  yesterday  evening  Baron  Riedler  told  me— 
Lowe.  Baron  Riedler  had  tlie  goo«lness,  as  I  had  some 
patients  to  visit,  to  undertake  to  explain  my  intentions  to  you 
verbally. 

Notary.  He  desired  me  in  your  name  to  prepare  a  mar¬ 
riage  contract  for  your  nephew. 

I.owE.  That  is  a  mistake ;  my  nephew  is  on  the  point  of 
marrying  a  rich  Knglish  lieiress — a  Miss  Temple. 

Notary.  Temple  ? — just  so.  I  dnl  not  know  that  the 
young  lady  went  by  the  name  of  Temple;  but  the  adopted 
daughter  and  heiress  t>f  Lord  Temple  and  this  Anna  V’on  Stur¬ 
mer  are  the  same  person. 

Lowe.  Nonsense! — Anna  Von  Sturmer  has  no  fortune. 
Notary.  She  is  heiress  to  a  million  dollurs.P 
Lowe.  And  beloved  by  my  nephew  ? 

Notary.  So  Baron  Riedler  tells  me.  Be  on  your  guard, 
my  dear  Doctor;  I  much  fear  that  some  deception  is  intended 
against  you:  for,  only  an  hour  ag«>,  Riedler  sent  to  ofl'er  me, 
in  the  name  of  the  Baron,  two  thousand  dollars  down,  if  1 
would  manage  to  conclude  the  atl'uir  without  any  further  ex¬ 
planation  with  you. 

Lowe  [restraining  himself].  And  you  ? - 

Notary.  1  agreetl  to  every  thing,  from  a  fear  lest  they 
might  meet  among  my  brotherhood  w  ith  one  lessconscientious 
than  myself. 

Lowe  [tetVA  a  burst  of  anguish].  Julius!  Julius!  have  1 
deserved  this  from  you? 

Notary.  Perhaps  you  opposed  his  marriage  ? 

Lowe.  Yes,  1  dul — I  could  not  in  conscience  do  otherwise; 
but  Heaven  knows  1  suflered  more  than  he  did! 

Notary.  Then ’t  is  probable  that  they  intended  by  these 
means  to  cheat  you  out  of  your  signature  ? 

Lowe.  But  that  could  not  have  been  without  her  know¬ 
ledge:  and  she! — she  could  not — nh  ! — [as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  and  frightful  idea] — now  Heaven  have  mercy  on 
me! — fool  that  1  was!  Did  she  not  make  me  promise  to^i^ii 
the  contract  without  rending  it?  I  thought  then — O  misery  ! 
— [covers  his  face  with  his  hands]. 

Notary.  You  see  1  am  in  the  right. 

Lowe.  How  cruelly  does  every  recollection  confirm  all! 
how'  circumstance  on  circumstance  combined  to  draw  the  net 
closer  round  me !  I  was  to  grant  from  blind  love  what  I  had 
refused  on  principle.  For  this  was  her  name  conceeded — for 
this  she  first  appeared  in  the  touching  garb  of  poverty — for 
this  was  my  compassion  to  be  excited  !  U  my  heart  is  like  to 
break!  When  I  believed  I  was  honoring  virtue,  I  was  doing 
homage  to  the  vilest  coquetry!  Julius! — Anna! — you  have 
conquered  ;  but  ’tis  a  poor  triumph :  it  was  so  easy  to  deceive 
me ! 

Notary  [compassionately].  Compose  yourself! 

Lowe  [after  a  pause].  She  looked  all  innocence  and 
truth ;  and  I  met  her  with  a  faith  as  boundhs^!  not  fof  her 
fortune’s  sake,  but  to  endow  her  with  all  I  had  in  the  world, 
did  I  setk  her  hand  and  she! — Ay,  pity  me! — from  my  child¬ 
hood  upw  ard  have  I  loved  my  fellow-creatures,  and  thus— thus 
have  they  ever  repaid  me  ! 

Notary.  Command  yourself!  reflect  that  ’tis  in  your  power 
to  punish  their  ingratitude. 

Lowe.  I  will  do  so — I  will  have  vengeance;  but  it  shall  be 
in  my  way — not  theirs. 

Anna  [opens  the  door  of  her  room,  and  speaks  without  ad¬ 
vancing].  Mr.  Notary,  will  you  take  the  trouble  to  come  into 
my  room  ?  1  w  ish  to  sjicak  with  you :  with  your  leave,  my  dear 
Doctor ! 

Lowe  [/uraing  toward  her,  but  without  looking  at  her]. 
I  agree  toallyouwish — toALL — observe.  [Aside  /o  Notary]. 
Go  in  with  her,  and  do  whatever  she  desires,  but  without  b^ 
traying  that  you  know  any  thing  of  her  plans. 

Notary  [to  Lowe],  1  have  brought,  in  case  of  need,  co¬ 
pies  of  both  contracts. 

Lowe.  When  she  reads  mine,  she  will  sec,  at  least,  tkat  I 
had  no  selfish  purpose. 

Anna  [appears  again  at  the  door].  My  dear  Doctor,  time 
presses ! 

Lowe.  Do  not  fear:  I  will  no  longer  detain  the  gentleman. 
[Anna  and  the  Notary  disappear  into  an  inner  room]. 

Lowe  [alone].  ’Twas  then  an  empty  vi-ion,  tlii-«  last  hope 
of  my  life !  it  has  vanished,  and  with  it  the  only  good  left  to 
me — that  peace  for  which  I  had  struggled  through  eighteen 
solitary  years! — Yet  who  bid  me  turn  again  to  the  magic  book 
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of  my  youthful  dreams  to  conjure  up  long-buried  hopes  and 
withes  to  life  and  light?  O,  I  have  desen'ed  it  all!  but  Ju¬ 
lius  ! — but  Anna ! — not  from  you  should  thhi  bitter  lesson  have 
come-— O  not  from  you!  Had  she  but  opened  her  heart  to 
me  yesterday !  1  told  her  then  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice  my 

happiness  to  hers ;  but  she  was  afraid  that  jealousy  would  have 
more  power  over  me  than  love  and  honor.  This  vile  opinion 
shall  she  retract;  I  will  force  her  to  say,  *'  Lowe  is  an  honest 
man  !  ”  and  then  farewell  for  ever  to  her  and  to  the  world ; — 
this — this  shall  be  my  only  vengeance  ! 

Enter  Madame  Sturmer. 

Mad.  S.  I  understand  that  the  notary  is  here,  and  that 
you  only  wait  for  my  daughter.  Ah,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  that  my  Anna  has  decided  in 
your  favor !  and,  between  ourselves,  1  think  the  wonderful 
improvement  in  my  health  has  done  much  to  influence  her. 
Your  pills,  Doctor,  are  a  life  elixir;  guess  only  what  I  ate  last 
night  for  supper  7 — truffel-pie !  and  slept  admirably  after  it ! 
Low'E.  Eat  whatever  you  fancy — why  not  7 
Enter  Julius  and  Riedler. 

JcL.  [oAtde].  Stick  by  me — 1  lose  all  courage. 

Ried.  [?o  Lowe].  You  allow  me  the  honor  of  witnessing 
your  marrisige  contract. 

Lowe  [coW/y].  Yes  !  you  will  oblige  me  by  honoring  with 
your  signature  the  contract  which  is  to  be  witnessed  to-day. 
Julius,  you  look  sad;  does  my  happiness  afflict  you,  Julius  7 
JuL.  Yon  cannot  surely  think  so,  my  dear  uncle  7 
Lowe.  Why,  do  I  not  know  that  an  uncle’s  marriage  is 
seldom  agreeable  to  his  nephew  7  Rut  In?  satisfied  ;  this  hour 
shall  teach  you  how  your  uncle’s  heart  stands  toward  you. 

JuL.  [triM  increasing  emotion'].  Do  not  think  me  insen¬ 
sible  of  all  your  kindness,  nor  deem  my  heart  in  fault,  if  differ¬ 
ence  of  principle — if  circumstances — if  passion  enforced  me — 
Ried.  [^pulling  his  arm].  Silence,  or  you  are  ruined  ! 
Lowe  \_holding  out  his  hand  to  Julius].  ’T  is  well,  ’t  is 
well,  my  son  but  what  detains  the  young  lady  7 
Ried.  Here  she  comes,  and  the  notary  with  her. 

Enter  Anna  (elegantly  dressed  as  a  bride,  and  the  Notary 
icith  the  contract  in  his  hand.) 

Mad.  S.  You  have  l>een  a  preposterous  time  about  your 
toilette,  child ;  the  gentlemen  have  been  waiting  hours  for 
you. 

Anna  [*m»7»ng].’T  was  unwillinglj;  I  delayed  the  moment 
of  my  happiness ;  but  I  could  not  help  it.  Rray,  sit  down. 

[  To  the  Notary,  trho  teats  himself.] 

Lowe  [rtstde].  What  innocence  in  every  feature!  forgot¬ 
ten  she  cannot  be — nor  hated — O  no  !  but  wept — as  one 
dead ! 

Notary.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  I  omit  the  customary  reading  of  the  articles,  and 
in\'ite  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
signing  of  the  deed.  (He  unfolds  the  contract].  [An.na 
approaches  the  table,  and  places  her  handkerchief  over  tlye 
deed,  in  such  a  manner  that  only  the  empty  space  for  the 
signatures  remains  visible.] 

Mad.  S.  With  your  leave - (attempts  to  push  away  the  | 

handkerchief.] 

Anna.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam;  even  the  bridegroom  ! 
must  nut  see  the  contents  till  all  have  signed. 

Lowe.  If  these  precautions  are  on  my  account,  you  might 
have  spared  them,  young  lady.  I  promised  to  sign  my  name 
without  inquiry  or  explanation,  and  a  man  of  honour  keeps 
his  word.  (He  signs.] 

Reid,  (whispers  Julius].  Victoria! 

Anna  takes  the  pen  from  Lowe’s  hand].  ’Tis  now 

my  turn — with  joyful  and  steadfast  heart — there  ! 
sign*.]  [Lowe,  who  has  been  watching  her  with  a  moment¬ 
ary  earnestness,  turns  away  mournfully.] 

Anna,  to  [Madame  Sturmer.]  Y’ou,  madam! 

Mad.  S.  How  willingly!  [iSAc  signs,  and  Anna  embrace* 
her  with  emotion.] 

Notary.  Baron  Lowenberg!  Baron  Reidler ! 

Reid,  [/o  Ju/ius,  icAo  s/and*  irresolute].  For  shame!  do 
it  at  once.  [Julius  goes  to  the  table,  and  signs  with  a  \ 
trembl.ng  hand  then  Reidler,  (aside].  The  game’s  our 
own ! 

Anna.  Have  all  signed 7 
Notary.  All. 

Anna.  Then  I  will  now  request  you  to  rend  the  articles. 
Lowe.  Stop,  sir!  ’tis  unnecessary!  the  contents  of  that 
paper  arc  no  secret  to  me ;  I  know  already  what  1  have  signed, 
and  do  not  retract  my  word. 

Jul.  Uncle! 


Lowe.  Julius — Anna — why  use  me  thus  7  why  endeavor 
to  secure  by  mean  contrivance  what  Fate  had  already  pre¬ 
pared  for  you  7  Every  thing  had  combined  to  crown  your 
wishes.  Caroline  was  engaged — my  conscience  was  no  longer 
opposed  to  your  marriage  ;  a  few  hours  of  patience,  of  sub¬ 
mission,  of  forbearance,  and  your  union  had  been  blessed— 
you  might  have  been  happy  with  the  feeling  that  you  had  de- 
sened  your  happiness.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  now  refuse 
from  wounded  pride  what  I  only  refused  on  principle :  there 
remains  no  obstacle  to  your  marriage;  but  the  fairest  flowers 
in  your  nuptial  garland  are  withered — faith  and  good-will ! 
God  grant  they  may  yet  bloom  again  for  you,  and  that  your 
children  may  prove  more  kind  to  you  than  you  have  proved 
to  me ! 

Jul.  If  you  knew,  uncle  ! — if  you  only  knew — 

Lowe.  No  more;  the  thing  is  done.  [  With  a  melancholy 
smile.]  Julius,  you  have  debts,  which  you  must  not  ask  your 
wife  to  pay  for  you  on  her  wedding-day — that  will  never  do, 
Julius!  I  must  now  tell  you  that  I  have  always  been  your  sole 
creditor  (taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book],  and  you 
must  accept  your  release  from  all  such  obligations,  as  my  wed¬ 
ding  gift  to  you.  [  Tears  the  paper  and  gives  it  to  him.] 

Jul.  Oh  if  my  repentance — my  gratitude  ! — 

Lowe.  Let  me  hear  that  you  become  a  worthy  man — so 
am  I  best  repaid !  let  me  hear  it — I  repeat — for  1  will  never 
see  you  more,  nor  her!  I  will  go  back  to  my  solitude,  live 
for  my  poor  patients,  and  if  my  heart  should  ever  again  sigh 
for  human  sympathy,  I  will  go  to  the  grave  of  my  Marie — the 
one — the  only  being  who  ever  truly  loved  me!  (He  turns 
to  go]. 

Anna.  Lowe — stay! — and  O  forgive  me  if  till  now  I  have 
l>een  silent ;  but  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  unspeakable  de¬ 
light  of  seeing  such  a  character  as  yours  displayed  in  all  its 
goodness,  all  its  greatness  !  You  are  the  noblest,  the  best  of 
men.  Happy  the  woman  w'ho  shall  call  you  hers!  Thrice 
happy  myself,  that  I  am  she ! 

Lowe.  You,  Anna! 

Anna,  (takes  the  contract  from  the  table].  This  contract, 
which  you  signed  unread,  unites  us  forever — and  do  you  think 
I  will  give  you  up  7 — Never — O  never  ! 

Notary,  (rising].  I  have  the  honor  to  w  ish  you  jpy.  Doc¬ 
tor  Lowe ! — the  heiress  of  Lord  Temple — her  hand — her  for¬ 
tune,  none  can  henceforth  dispute  with  you. 

Ried.  I  fall  from  the  clouds!  (To  the  Notary].  Sir, 
did  you  not  give  me  your  word  7 - 

Notary.  To  draw  out  a  marriage  contract  for  the  Baron 
Julius  7  I  have  done  so — here  it  is — see  if  you  can  find  any 
one  to  sign  it  for  you.  (He  goes  out — Riedler  follows  him 
with  reproaches]. 

Jul.  Anna! 

Anna.  You  do  not  expect  that  I  should  excuse  myself  to 
you,  Julius  7  I  am  released  from  my  promise  to  you — for  you 
oflered  me  a  heart  w’hich  you  had  no  longer  a  tight  to  bestow. 
What  your  uncle  has  just  said  must  not  heal  your  conscience. 
I  have  seen  Caroline,  and  found  means  to  draw  her  noble 
secret  from  her.  She  is  no  bride,  and,  should  you  forsake  her, 
w’ill  never  marry’.  Only  that  she  might  be  no  obstacle  to  your 
happiness,  did  she  venture  on  this,  the  first  falsehood  of  her 
life. 

Jtjl.  If  it  possible 7  Caroline! 

Anna.  Return  to  her — for  even  if  I  might  love  you  still,  I 
could  not ;  my  heart,  as  my  hand,  belongs  to  one  only — to  the 
man  whom  on  earth  I  most  revere!  [<SAe  gives  her  hand  to 
Lowe]. 

Lowe.  What  do  you  say  7  do  I  hear  aright — and  dare  I 
believe  it  7  /so  loved  7  O  I  do  not,  I  do  not  deserve  it, 
Marie! — ’tis  you  have  prayed  for  me!''  (He  stands  with 
folded  hands,  and  eyes  upraised  to  heaven.  Anna  and 
Julius  embrace  him  on  either  side ;  and  Madame  Sturmer 
contemplates  the  group  with  pleasure.  The  Curtain  falls], 

NOTES. 

A  Wer  korte  teokl  jemals  mick  klagen,  "  whoever  heard  me  com- 
)loiiiV’— one  of  the  songs  in  a  beautiful  and  popular  opera  composed 
ly  VVeigI,  now  the  imperial  Kapell-meister  at  Vienna.  Die  Sckweit- 
ztr  fitmily  was  produced  once,  and  but  uuce,  I  believe,  in  England  by 
Soiitag,  when  she  sang  the  part  of  Emmeline  for  her  benefit :  it  is  abo 
a  favorite  part  of  .Mad.  9ehro«der-I)evrient,  and  the  one,  1  Islieve,  in 
which  she  first  appeared  as  a  singer. 

b — i.  e.  Because  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  hired  spies  in  al¬ 
most  every  family,  as  is  the  caaa  pt  Vienna  and  Munich;  and  alto, 
though  the  system  ia  there  leas  flagrant,  in  aome  of  the  northern  capi¬ 
tals. 

c  In  Germany,  as  in  France,  many  famillea  inhabit  the  sane  bouses, 
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tbe  Mpper  atories  being  occupied  by  the  poorer  claaaea.  Some  of  the 
housea  are  enormous ;  a  I'rieiid  of  iniue  at  .Munich  iuhaliitcd  a  ^ulle  of 
tweuty-turee  fouiii!>  ou  one  door,  all  comoiuaicatiug  with  each  other. 

d  The  humorous  allusion  here  ia  untrauslatable->-“  Seit  die  familie 
geabelt  i$t,  eckleapt  dtr  Lowe  den  Berg  kinter  lick  drtin."  Lowe 
aignidea  a  lion — Berg  is  a  mountain.  Martiu  says,  “  since  the  family 
has  been  ennobled  the  mountain  has  been  tacked  onto  the  lion’s  tail.”  ; 

e  “  fek  lege  e$  Ikm  aufhie  Seele !”  this  is  an  Irish  as  well  as  a  Ger-  ■ 
man  adjuration.  Throughout  this  scene  the  supposed  relation  be>  ^ 
tween  the  three  speakers  is  marked  by  the  form  of  address.  Mar¬ 
tin  uses  toward  the  two  women  the  third  persou  singular  feminine, 
which  places  them  on  a  level  with  himself.  Catherine  addresses  him 
in  the  third  person  singular,  but,  in  addressing  Anna,  she  usee  with  ■ 
feminine  tact  the  respectful  third  person  plural.  Anna  addresses  her  1 
in  the  second  person  plural,  which  is  less  familiar  than  the  iJu,  and 
more  respectful  than  the  third  person  singular.  These  significant 
shades  in  the  conversation  could  only  be  expressed  in  English  by  the 
insertion  of  a  word,  or  slightly  altering  the  turn  of  the  phrase. 

/  Sie  kringt  mirk  in  karniick,  “  she  makes  me  put  on  armor,”  is 
the  common  German  idiom— very  expressive  of  their  ancient  warlike 
habits. 

g  Such  a  sentiment  would  hardly  have  been  uttered  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  A  German  girl  in  Anna’s  position  would  then  have  regarded 
such  an  obstacleas  almost  insurmountable.  Intermarriages  between  the 
noble  and  the  Burgerliche  classes  have  become  since  the  French  war 
— that  general  break-up  of  old  prejudices  and  old  institutions — by  no 
means  so  uiicomiuou  us  they  had  been  previously.  It  must  not,  how 
ever,  be  forgotten  that  Anna  is  intended  to  represent  an  English  girl ; 
and  the  Germans  entertain  rather  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  manners  and  notions  of  young  Englishwomen. 

k  Kriegiratk  signifies  properly  counsellor  of  war — an  dfficial  title 
for  which  we  have  no  equivalent. 

t  It  is  a  German,  as  well  ns  an  Irish  and  a  Scotch  superstition,  that 
any  sudden  and  unaccountable  change  in  the  manners  and  disposition 
is  the  certain  prelude  of  death. 

k  Martiu  remembers  with  consternation  that  he  had  used  the  wrong 
pronoun  when  addressing  her  :  EinFraulein!  unb  ick  kabe  tie  par 
(in  Latin  let)  kore  sie  tractirt ! 

I  The  German  idiom  is  Du  kast  mit  deinen  planen  kinter  dem  Berge 
gekalten,  you  kept  behind  the  hill  with  your  plans. 

m"Wenn  du  ikm  einen  korb  giebst” — the  German  phrase  for  re¬ 
jecting  a  lover :  I  know  not  whence  derived. 

n  “  Sie  habtn  mich  zum  Beslen,”  is  the  German  idiom. 

0  At  the  ceremony  of  betrothing,  when  formally  solemnized,  the 
lady  IS  always  full  dressed  in  bridal  attire.  For  farther  particulars  re¬ 
lative  to  this  custom,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  drama. 

p  About  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  pounds  English  mo¬ 
ney.  The  princess  was  determined  to  make  her  rich  English  heiress, 
rich  enough  to  fulfil  the  German  ideas  of  English  opulence. 

q  My  son,  is  a  term  of  endearment,  in  German  as  in  French. 

r  This  does  not  render  the  beautiful  “  Das  kast  du  mir  erbeten." 
To  obtain  by  prayers,  is  expressed  by  the  single  word  *‘erbetcn,"  for 
which  we  have  no  equivalent. 


RED-COLORED  RAIN. 

The  following  curious  and  important  nairative,  which  is  ex-  ! 
tracted  from  ‘  Gassendi’s  Life  of  Peiresc,’  throws  some  light  ^ 
upon  a  subject  which  has  not  uiifrequently  excited  the  wonder  I 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  attention  of  the  learned.  It  afl’ords,  | 
also,  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena  were  popularly  accounted  for  two  centuries  ago ; 

Through  the  whole  of  this  year  [1608]  nothing  gave  M.  ! 
Peiresc  greater  pleasure  than  his  observations  upon  the  bloodif 
rain,  said  to  have  fallen  about  the  lieginning  of  July.  Large 
drops  were  seen  both  upon  the  walls  of  the  cemetery  of  the 
greater  church,  which  is  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  upon  the 
city  [  Aix,  it  is  presumed],  and  likewise  upon  the  walls  of  vil¬ 
las,  hamlets  and  towns,  for  some  miles  round  the  city.  In  the 
first  place,  M.  Peiresc  wont  to  examine  the  drops  themselves, 
with  which  the  stones  were  reddened,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
obtain  the  means  of  conversing  with  some  husbandmen  beyond 
Lambese,  who  were  reported  to  have  been  so  astonish^  at 
the  shower  as  to  leave  their  labor  and  fly  for  safety  into  the 
neighboring  houses.  This  story  he  ascertained  to  be  without 
foundation. 

To  the  explanations  offered  by  the  philosophers,  who  said 
that  the  rain  might  come  from  vapors,  which  had  been  raised 
out  of  red  earth,  ho  objected  that  evaporated  fluids  do  not 
retain  their  former  hues,  os  is  plainly  exemplified  in  the  color¬ 
less  water  distilled  frsm  red  roses.  Nor  was  he  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  countenanced  by  some  of 
the  theologians,  who  maintained  that  the  appearance  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  demons,  or  witches,  shedding  the  blood  of  innocent 
babes.  This  he  thought  was  a  mere  conjecture,  scarcely  re¬ 
concilable  with  the  goodness  and  providence  of  God.  In  the 
mean  time,  an  accident  happened,  which  discovered  to  him, 
as  he  thought,  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  He  had 
found,  some  months  befora,  a  chrysalis  of  a  remarkable  size 


and  form,  which  he  had  inclosed  in  a  box.  He  thought  no 
more  of  it  until,  hearing  u  buzz  within  the  box,  he  opened  it, 
and  perceived  that  the  chiyrsahs  had  been  rhaiigt'd  into  a  beau-* 
tiful  butterfly,  which  immediately  flew  away,  leaving  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  a  red  drop  of  the  size  of  a  shilling. 

As  this  happened  about  the  time  when  the  shower  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  fallen,  and  when  a  vast  multitude  of  those  in 
sects  was  observed  fluttering  tlirough  the  air  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  he  concluded  that  the  drops  in  question  were  some  kind 
of  excrcmeiititious  matter  einittetl  by  them  w  hen  they  alightesl 
upon  the  walls.  He  then*fore  exumiatHl  the  drops  uguin,  and 
remarked  that  they  w  ere  not  ujHin  the  upp*T  surfaces  of  stones 
and  buildings,  as  they  would  have  been  >f  a  shower  of  blood 
!  had  fallen  from  the  sky,  but  rather  in  cavities  and  holes  where 
,  insects  might  nestle.  Reside  this,  he  took  notice  that  they 
'\  weie  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls  of  those  houses  only  w  hich 
were  near  the  fiel  Is,  and  not  ujion  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
j  them,  but  only  up  to  the  same  moderate  bight  at  which  the 
'  butterflies  were  accustomed  to  flutter.  In  this  way  lie  ex- 
plained  the  story, told  by  Gregory  of  Tours, of  abliHidy  shower 
seen  at  Pai’is  in  tlie  lime  of  Childebert,  at  different  places,  and 
1  upon  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Seulis;  and  another,  said  to 
'  have  fallen  in  the  time  of  King  RoIhtI,  about  tlie  end  of  June, 

!  the  drops  of  which  could  not  be  w  ashed  out  by  means  of  water, 

I  when  they  had  fallen  upon  flesh,  garments,  or  stones,  but 
■  might  be  wa.shed  out  from  wood ;  for  the  time  there  stated 
,  was  the  season  for  the  butterflies,  and  he  showed  dial  no  wa- 
I  ter  could  wash  out  these  red  marks  from  stones. 

After  discussing  these  and  similar  arguments  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  much  company,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Varius,  they 
dett'rniined  to  in8{)ect  the  appearance  together ;  and  as  they 
wandered  through  the  fields,  they  saw  many  drops  upon  the 
I  stones  and  rocks,  but  only  in  hollows,  or  u{>on  sloping  surfaces, 
and  not  upon  those  which  were  presented  to  the  sky.  It  is 
j  perhaps  only  necessary  to  obsc'rvo,  that  the  phenomenon  here 
i  described  was  no  doubt  correctly  accounted  for.  The  butter¬ 
fly  observed  by  Peiresc  is  sup|)osed  to  have  been  the  common 
!  butterfly  of  our  own  fields.  It  has  been  observed  to  deposit 
i  the  same  red  sort  of  fluid  in  England. 

I  But  although  Peiresc  satisfactorily  explained  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  came  umler  his  own  observation,  it  is  not  so  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  granted  that  all  such  blood-like  phenomena  are  caused 
by  the  sloughing  of  insects.  In  the  Philosophical  Journal  for 
1330,  there  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Mr.  Ehren- 
berg,  of  an  elaborate  essay,  in  which  the  author  shows  that 
the  appearances  which  have  at  difl’erent  times  been  observed 
in  Egypt,  .Arabia,  Siberia,  and  other  plat'es,  are  not  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  one,  but  various  causes.  Beginning  with  the  most 
ancient  account  of  blood-colored  water  in  the  books  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  legislator,  he  succinctly  notices  the  various  descriptions  cf 
the  phenomenon  which  are  given  us  in  the  works  of  ancient 
and  mo<lem  writers,  ending  with  the  red  and  orange-colored 
snow  of  Captains  Parry,  Russ,  and  Scoresby,  and  his  own  ob- 
s'lrvations  of  the  blo«Kl-re<l  waters  of  Silx’riu. 

From  his  statement  it  appears  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for 
believing  that  rivers  have  flowed  suildenly  with  red  or  bloody 
water,  without  any  previous  rain  of  that  colour  having  fallen : 
that  lakes  or  stagnant  W’alers  were  suddenly  or  gradually  co¬ 
loured  without  previous  blood-rain ;  that  meteoric  substances, 
which  are  usually  colourless— dew,  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  what 
are  called  shot-stars,  fall  from  the  air  red-coloured,  as  blood- 
dew,  blood-rain,  and  clotted  blood,  without  the  atmosphere 
being  obscured  by  the  red  dust.  And,  lastly,  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  occasionally  loaded  with  red  dust,  by  which  the  rain 
accidentally  assumes  the  appearance  of  blo<id-rain,  in  conse 
quence  of  which,  rivers  and  stagnant  waters  assume  a  red  co¬ 
lour.  Into  the  author’s  various  details  we  need  not  enter. 

The  blood-red  colour  which  {tools  sometimes  exhibit  was 
I  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Girod  Chantran  about  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Obsei-ving  the  water  of  a  pond  to  be  of  a 
I  brilliant  red  colour,  it  occurred  to  him  not  only  to  prove  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  water  chemically,  but  also  to  observe  it  with  the 
^  microscope.  He  found  that  the  sanguine  hue  resulie«l  from 
'  the  presence  of  innumerable  animalculie  not  visible  to  the  na- 
'  ked  eye. 

I  A  Cierman  philosopher  of  the  name  tif  Weber,  who  had 
witnessed  the  same  plnmomenon,  had  accounted  for  it  in  the 
!  same  manner  a  few  years  before  the  Frenchman.  But  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  investigations  of  either,  several  philosophers, 
J  among  others  Linnteus,  had  shown  that  red  infusoria  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  that  color  to  water  which  in  early  times  was 
,  supposed  to  forebode  great  calamities,  and  to  throw  whole  dis- 
I  tricts  and  communities  into  the  greatest  alarm.  One  of  the 
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insranren  of  fhi*  Mipcrstitious  drrad  occurred  in  1815, 
when  an  appearance  of  the  above  description  was  seen  in  u 
lake  near  to  Lubotin,  in  the  south  of  Prussia.  Red,  violet, 
or  /^rass-freen  spots,  were  obser>-cd  in  the  lake,  about  the  end 
of  harvest.  In  winter  the  ice  was  colored  in  this  manner  three 
lines  in  thickness  on  the  surface,  while  beneath  it  was  color¬ 
less.  The  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood,  like  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians  of  former  times  who  had  witnessed  something 
of  the  same  kind,  prognosticated  great  misfortunes  from  the 
appearance.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  celebrated  che¬ 
mist  Klaproth  was  then  actively  engaged  in  his  researches, 
and  he  took  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  chemical  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  colour.  He  found  that  an  albuminous  vegetable 
matter,  with  a  particular  coloring  matter  very  similar  to  indi- 
o,  caused  the  appearance,  and  concluded  that  these  were  pro- 
uced  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetables  in  harvest.  The 
transition  of  color  from  green  to  violet  and  red,  this  philoso¬ 
pher  explained  by  the  absorption  of  more  or  less  oxygen. — 
Thus  both  animals  and  vegetables  are  concerned  in  giving  a 
particular  tinge  to  water. 

Scoresby  mentions,  that  in  1820  he  obser\’ed  the  water  of 
the  Greenland  sea  stripped  alternately  with  green  and  blue, 
and  that  the  particular  colors  were  produced  by  small  nnimal- 
culae.  The  red  snow  seen  by  Captain  Ross,  during  his  north¬ 
ern  voyage  in  1818-20,  excited  much  attention  at  the  time, 
but  it  now  ceased  to  be  a  marvel.  In  BaOin’s  Bay  he  found 
red  mountains  six  miles  in  length  and  six  hundred  feet  in 
height,  the  color  of  which  was  caused  by  large  flakes  of  snow 
resting  upon  them.  The  coloring  matter  was  collected,  and 
on  experiment  found  to  be  a  vegetable  substance ;  and  bota¬ 
nists  unanimously  declare  that  it  is  not  a  decomposed  dead 
substance,  but  a  living  vegetable  organization.  How  it  came 
there,  is  not  so  easily  settled ;  the  most  plausible  supposition 
is,  that  these  minute  plants  are  fortugn  Imdies  wafted  from  an¬ 
other  situation  and  deposited  in  the  snow,  &c.,  by  the  melting 
of  which  they  collect  in  masses,  and  thus  produce  the  red- 
colored  patches.  The  cases  in  which  red  atmospheric  dust 
colors  the  earth  as  well  as  water,  are  less  satisfactory,  and 
need  not  be  described.  The  blood-red  waters  of  a  Siberian 
lake  were  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Ehrenberg,  and  found  to 
contain  multitudes  of  infusoria,  by  the  presence  of  which  this 
very  striking  phenomenon  is  accounted  for. 


MUSIC  OF  WINTER. 

I  love  to  listen  to  the  falling  of  the  snow'.  It  is  an  instruct¬ 
ive  and  sweet  music.  You  may  temper  your  heart  to  the 
kerenest  mood  by  its  low  murmur.  It  is  that  kind  of  music 
that  only  intrudes  upon  your  ear  when  your  thoughts  come  lan¬ 
guidly.  You  need  not  hear  it  if  your  mind  is  not  idle.  It  re¬ 
alizes  my  dream  of  another  world,  where  music  is  intuitive 
like  a  thought,  and  comes  only  when  it  is  remembered. 

And  the  frost,  too,  has  a  melodious  minstrelsy.  You  will 
hear  its  crj’stals  shoot  in  the  dead  of  a  clear  night  as  if  the 
moonbeams  were  splintering  like  arrows  on  the  ground ;  and 
you  listen  to  it  the  more  earnestly,  that  it  is  the  going  on  of 
one  of  the  most  cunning  and  beautiful  of  Nature’s  deep  mys¬ 
teries.  I  know  nothing  so  wonderful  as  the  shooting  of  crys¬ 
tal.  God  has  hidden  its  principles,  as  yet,  from  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  eye  of  the  philosopher,  and  we  must  be  content  to  gaze 
on  its  exquisite  beauty,  and  listen  in  mute  wonder  to  the  noise 
of  its  visible  workmanship.  It  is  too  fine  a  knowledge  for  us. 
Wo  shall  comprehend  it  when  wo  know  how  the  morning  stars 
sang  togethcT. 

You  would  hardly  look  for  music  in  the  dreariness  of  early 
winter.  But  before  the  keener  frost  sets  in,  and  while  the 
warm  winds  are  yet  stealing  back  occasionally,  like  regrets  of 
the  departed  summer,  there  will  com^  a  soft  rain,  or  a  heavy 
mist,  and,  when  the  north  wind  returns,  there  will  be  drops 
suspended  like  ear-ring  jewels  between  the  filamenrs  of  the 
cedar  tassels,  and  in  the  feathery  edges  of  the  dork-green  hem¬ 
locks,  and,  if  the  clearing  up  is  not  followed  by  a  heavy  wind, 
they  will  all  be  frozen  in  their  places  like  well  set  gems.  The 
next  morning  the  warm  sun  comes  out,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  calm,  dazzling  forenoon,  they  are  all  loosened  from  the 
close  touch  which  sustained  them,  and  will  drop  at  the  slight¬ 
est  motion.  If  you  go  along  on  the  south  side  of  the  wood  at 
that  hour,  you  will  hear  music.  The  dry  foliage  of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  shedding,  is  scattered  over  the  g^und,  and  the  round 
hard  drops  ring  out  clearly  and  distinctly  as  they  are  shaken 
down  with  the  stirring  of  the  breeze.  It  is  something  like  the 
running  of  deep  and  rapid  ^'ater,  only  more  fitful  and  merrier ; 


but  to  one  who  goes  out  in  nature  with  his  heart  open  it  is  a 
pleasant  mu.sic,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  stern  character  of  tlie 
season,  delightful. 

Winter  has  many  otlier  sounds  tliat  give  pleasure  to  the 
seeker  for  liidden  sweetness  ;  but  they  are  too  rare  and  acci¬ 
dental  to  be  described  distinctly.  The  brooks  have  a  sullen 
and  mutfled  murmur  under  their  frozen  surface  ;  the  ice  in  the 
distant  river  heaves  up  with  the  swell  of  the  current,  and  falls 
again  to  the  bank  with  a  prolonged  echo,  and  the  woodman’s 
axe  rings  cheerfully  out  from  the  bosom  of  the  unrobed  forest. 
These  are,  at  liest,  however,  but  melancholy  sounds;  they  but 
drive  in  the  heart  upon  itself.  I  believe  it  is  so  ordered  in 
God’s  wisdom. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HELVETIANS. 

[For  an  accountof  the  emigration  of  the  Helvetii  from  their  country, 
the  burning  of  their  towns  prior  to  their  departure,  their  subsequen  t 
defeat  by  the  Romans,  and  their  enforced  return  to  their  mountains, 
see  Caesar’s  Commentaries.] 

The  naked  peaks  gleam  to  the  set  of  the  sun. 

As  in  scorn  of  the  vanquished  whose  wanderings  are  done  ! 
And  as  fierce  brawl  the  torrents — as  free  sigh  the  pines, 

As  when  the  Helvetians  lost  sight  of  their  lines  ! 

No  change  in  the  mountains — no  change  in  the  sky— 

And  their  eagles  still  soar  to  the  blue  fields  on  high  ; 

But  over  our  tribes  have  passed  death  and  the  sword, 

And  the  slave  seeks  the  mountains  where  once  he  w'as  lord. 

Since  we  breasted  these  rivers  that  gush  from  the  rock, 

VVe  have  bathed  us  in  blood,  and  have  met  the  war-shock  ! 
Since  our  feet  trod  yon  high  cliffs  that  rise  to  the  stars. 

We  have  climbed  o’er  the  dead  that  the  conqueror  mars  !— 
For  the  Roman,  scarce  freed  from  the  shame  of  the  yoke, 

In  the  hot  rush  of  battle  have  dealt  the  death  stroke. 

Afar  in  dull  heaps  lie  our  gallant  and  brave. 

And  the  vanquished  Helvetian  returns  as  a  slave. 

A 

The  ashes  are  gray  that  remain  of  our  towns, 

For  when  we  departed,  bright  flames  were  their  crowns ; 
'And  we  smiled  when  the  fierce  glow  spread  over  our  way. 
That  our  dwellings  were  left  to  successors  so  gay ; 

And  for  homes — ours  were  never  the  hearts  that  could  pine, 
We  carried  our  homes  in  our  wandering  line — 

For,  whatever  the  countries  that  freemen  may  rove. 

Their  charm  is  sped  forth  from  the  eyes  that  they  love. 

We  set  forth  like  rictors  with  song  and  acclaim. 

In  the  bright  vales  of  Gaul  to  win  country  and  fame. 

The  light  laugh  of  childhood  fell  in  with  sweet  chime. 

And  its  steps  to  the  tread  of  our  warriors  kept  time. 

Our  maidens  and  matrons  gave  hack  the  glad  song, 

And  the  mountains  re-echoed  it  loudly  and  long. 

Oh !  who  could  have  dreamed  that  fared  forth  with  us  then. 
Of  the  death  of  our  helpless — the  shame  of  our  men ! 

The  river  runs  red  with  the  blood  of  the  free. 

And  our  wives  and  our  babes  are  more  happy  than  we  ! 

But  a  remnant  returns  from  the  field  of  the  slain. 

And  the  thirst  of  our  hearts  for  the  absent  is  vain. 

No  more — never  more  shall  their  greetings  be  ours ! — 

No  more  shall  proud  conquest  march  on  with  our  powers  ! 
Our  best  and  our  bravest  were  first  in  the  fall. 

And  the  bones  of  our  kindred  lie  bleacliing  in  Gaul. 

Yes— there  lie  the  limbs  of  our  beautiful  dead— 

O’er  the  dust  their  bright  tresses  all  lavishly  shed  !— 

And  then  on  the  plains  you  may  trace  the  dark  rain 
Of  that  blood  we  would  render  our  own  to  regain ! 

And  here,  isnth  the  brand  on  our  name  and  our  xace. 

With  a  weight  at  the  heart  that  is  worse  than  disgrace — 
With  hands  that  are  fretted,  and  bosoms  that  burn. 

To  the  crags  of  Helvetia  her  wanderers  return ! 

No  curse  for  the  Roman ! — the  curse  is  for  those 
Whose  God  yields  them  up  to  the  wrath  of  their  foes. 

No  curse  for  the  Roman  ! — our  bosoms  are  weak. 

And  shame  aind  misfortune  are  powerless  to  speak. 

To  no  vengeance  to  come  may  the  slave  lift  his  eye. 

Nor  to  death— tram] )led  down  and  unworthy  to  die— 

The  life  that  is  death  is  the  fate  he  must  dare. 

In  the  anguish  of  rage  and  the  night  of  despair. 


Reasons  for  Risibility — St.  Valent me'*s  Oay. 


REASONS  FOR  RISIBILITY. 

BY  E.  M.  riTZGERALD. 

‘  Wfcy  do  you  laugh  so  much  V — ^cry  i»  a  hmU-room. 

Sweet  coz !  I’m  happy  when  I  can, 

I’m  m*'rry  while  I  may, 

For  life’s  at  must  a  narrow  span. 

At  best  a  winter’s  day. 

If  care  conld  make  the  sunbeam  wear 
A  brighter,  warmer  hue. 

The  evening  star  shine  out  more  fair, 

The  blue  sky  look  more  blue, 

Tken  1  should  grow  a  graver  man ; 

But  since  ’tis  not  the  way. 

Sweet  coz!  I’m  happy  when  lean. 

And  merry  while  I  may! 

If  sighs  could  make  us  sin  the  less, 

•  I’erchance  I  were  not  glad ; 

If  mourning  were  the  sage’s  dress. 

My  garb  should  still  be  sad; 

But  since  the  angel’s  wings  are  while. 

And  even  the  young  saints  smile — 

Since  virtue  wears  a  brow  of  light, 

And  vice  a  robe  of  guile — 

Since  laughter  is  not  under  ban. 

Nor  goodness  clad  in  grey. 

Sweet  coz !  I’m  happy  when  1  can. 

And  merry  while  I  may! 

I’ve  seen  a  bishop  dance  a  reel. 

And  a  sinner  fast  and  pray ; 

A  knave  at  t(»p  of  fortune’s  wheel. 

And  a  good  man  cast  away. 

Wine  have  I  seen  your  grave  ones  quaff 
Might  set  our  fleet  afloat ; 

But  I  never  heard  a  hearty  laugh 
From  out  a  villain’s  throat; 

And  1  never  knew  a  mirthful  man 

Make  sad  a  young  maid’s  day  ; — 

So,  coz !  I’m  happy  when  I  can. 

And  merry  while  I  may  ! 

%  T 

ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

‘  Now  Andrew,  Anthony,  and  William, 

Fur  Valentine  drew  Prue,  Kate,  Julia.’ 

Poor  RobirS  Ahmanack  for  1676. 

The  rural  tradition,  that  biri^s  choosing  their  mates  on  this 
day  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  drawing  Valentines,  has  been 
a  favorite  idea  with  our  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present 
lime.  That  ancient  bard  supposes  nature  thus  to  address  the 
feathered  choir  on  the  fourteenth  of  February  : 

Ye  know  well,  how  on  St.  Valentine’s  day, 

Bjt  my  statute  and  through  my  governance. 

Ye  doe  chuse  your  mates,  and  after  flie  away 
With  them  as  I  pricke  you  with  pleasaunce. 

Sha^spere,  also,  alludes  to  the  same  notion  in  his  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream.  The  ceremony  of  this  day,  however, 
has  been  attributed  to  various  sources,  beside  the  tradition 
mentioned.  The  legend  itself  of  St.  Valentine,  a  Presbyter 
of  the  church,  who  was  beheaded  under  the  Emperor  Clau¬ 
dius,  contains  nothing  which  could  give  origin  to  the  custom ; 
notwithstanding  the  inference  drawn  by  Wheatley,  in  his  Il¬ 
lustration  of  tln^  Common  Prayer,  that  “  from  the  great  love 
and  charity  of  that  Saint,  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines 
upon  his  festival  (which  is  still  practised)  took  rise.”  For 
were  not  all  Saints  famous  for  their  love  and  charity  7  And 
surely  the  writer  does  not  mean  that  we  should  understand 
the  word  love,  as  implying  gallantry  ! 

Another  opinion,  that  because  ghosts  were  formerly  thought 
to  walk  on  the  niglit  of  this  day,  or  about  this  lime,  that  gal¬ 
lantry  had,  at  the  Reformation,  taken  up  an  idea  which  super¬ 
stition  had  been  compelled  to  drop,  is  equally  unsatisfactory ; 
since  we  have  unquestionable  authority  from  the  Fasten  Cor¬ 
respondence,  that  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  was 
common  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Margaret  Brew,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  Sir  John  Feen’s  collection  of  these  curious 


documents,  dated  Febmary,  1476,  addresses  it  to  her  Right 
\^ell-l>eloved  Valentine  John  Pasten,  Esq.’  The  letter  itself 
contains  the  genuine  dictates  of  the  heart  of  a  young  lady 
deeply  in  love,  and  nppreh«*nsive  that  her  father  will  not  give 
her  such  a  fortune  on  her  marriage  as  the  gentleman  who  paid 
his  (uldresses  to  her  expt>cted,  she  therefore  fears  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  his  aft'ectioii,  but  assures  him  of  hers  ; 

”  Ryght  reverende  and  worschipful,  and  my  right  well-be¬ 
loved  Voluntyne,  I  recomainde  me  unto  you  full  lu'retely,  de- 
syring  to  here  of  your  wellfare,  which  1  bessx'ho  Almighty 
God  long  for  to  preserve  unto  hys  plesur,  and  your  herts  de- 
syr.” 

The  style  of  tha  whole,  though  obsolete,  is  extremely  tender, 
and  could  not  be  easily  exct*eded  by  a  Valentine  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  She  tells  him,  “if  it  pl**ases  him  to  here  of  her 
wellfare,  she  is  not  in  good  health  of  b»>dy,  nor  herte,  nor  shall 
be  tyll  she  hears  from  hym.”  Ami  iinishes  by  desiring  him  to 
destroy  her  letter  when  he  has  reaul  it,  as  she  would  on  no  ac¬ 
count  have  any  one  know  what  she  has  written  to  him. 

Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  in  some  complimentary  verse* 
on  Catherine,  Queen  of  Henry  V.,  says, 

Seynt  Valentine  of  custame  yeere  by  yeere. 

Men  have  an  usance  in  this  regioun 
To  loke  and  sorchc  Cupid’s  kalendere. 

And  chuse  they  choyse  by  grete  ali'ccciun. 

Wharton  also,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  has  given 
us  a  specimen  of  a  curious  French  Valentine,  compose«l  by 
Gower,  the  contemporary  of  Chaucer.  Charles  Duke  vd 
leans,  father  of  Louis  XII.,  when  a  prisoner  in  Pmgland,  com¬ 
posed  some  verses  in  honor  of  tliis  festival ;  and  other  allu¬ 
sions  are  made  to  it  by  early  writers,  sufficient  to  prove  the 
origin  of  the  custom  to  be  long  anterior  to  the  period  stated. 

Some  have  asserted  this  to  have  been  an  observance  pecul¬ 
iar  to  Carnival  time,  which  occurred  anciently  at  this  *«»ason 
of  the  year,  when  it  was  usual  for  vast  numbers  of  Knights  to 
visit  the  courts  of  Eumpe,  where  they  entertainod  the  ladies 
with  pageantry  and  tournaments.  Each  lady,  at  these  mag¬ 
nificent  feats,  selecuxl,  we  are  told,  a  Knight,  who  engaged  to 
serve  her  for  a  whole  year,  and  to  perform  whatever  she  chose 
to  command.  One  of  the  never-failing  consequences  of  tho 
engagement  was  an  injunction  to  employ  his  muse  in  the  eele 
bration  of  his  mistress ;  and  hence  the  custom  of  writing  and 
sending  verses  and  love-lett»*rs  on  this  day. 

Menage,  in  his  Fitymological  Dictionary',  has  accounted  for 
the  term  Valentine,  by  stating  that  Madame  Royale,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Henry  IV.  of  France,  having  built  a  palace  near 
Turin,  which,  in  honor  of  the  Saint,  then  in  high  esteem,  she 
called  the  Valentine,  at  the  first  entertainment  which  she 
gave  in  it,  was  please<l  to  order  that  the  ladies  should  re 
ceive  their  lovers  /or  the  year  by  lots,  reserving  to  herself  the 
privilege  of  being  independent  of  chance,  and  oi  choosing  her 
own  partner.  At  the  various  balls  which  this  gallant  Princess 
gave  during  the  year,  it  was  directed  that  each  lady  should 
receive  a  nosegay  troni  her  lover,  and  that  at  every  tourna¬ 
ment.  the  Knight’s  trappings  for  his  horse  should  be  furnished 
by  his  allotted  mistress,  with  tliis  proviso,  that  the  prize  ob- 
tainetl  should  be  her’s.  This  custom,  says  Menage,  occa* 
sioned  the  parties  to  bo  called  Valentines. 

A  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  scventeentli  century  tells 
us,  that  at  this  festival  the  men  used  to  make  the  women  pre¬ 
sents,  as,  upon  another  occasion,  the  women  used  to  do  to  the 
men  ;  but  that  presents  were  to  that  day  made  reciprocally  in 
Scotland.  To  'which  Pennant,  in  his  tour  to  that  country, 
adds,  that  in  February,  young  persons  drew  valentines,  and 
from  thence  collected  their  future  fortunes  in  the  nuptial  state* 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1700)  we  read: 

Why  Valentine,  a  day  to  choose 
A  mistress,  and  our  fi’eedom  lose  7 
May  1  my  reason  interpose, 

.  The  question  with  an  answer  close  7 
To  imitate  we  have  a  mind. 

And  couple  like  the  winged  kind. 

And  in  this  siunc  work,  vol.  ii.  (1709),  is  this  further  illustra 
tion  of  the  subject ; 

“  Quest. — In  choosing  Valentines  (according  to  custom),  is 
not  the  party  choosing  (be  it  man  or  woman)  to  noakc  a  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  party  chosen  7  ” 

“  Answ. — We  think  it  more  proper  to  say  drawing  Valen¬ 
tines,  since  the  most  customary  way  is  for  each  to  take  his  or 
her  lot ;  and  chance  cannot  be  termed  choice.  According  to 
this  method,  the  obligations  are  equal,  and  therefore  it  was 
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formerly  the  custoin  mutually  to  present ;  but  now  it  is  cus* 
tomary  only  for  the  gentlemen.” 

Grose  explains  Valentine  to  mean  the  first  woman  seen  by 
a  man,  or  man  seen  by  a  woman,  on  St.  Valentine’s  day,  the 
14  th  of  February. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Douce’s  conjecture,  in  his  Illustrations  of 
Sbakspere,  that  the  custom  of  Valentines  is  a  relict  of  Pagan 
ism,  is  the  most  probable.  ”  It  was  the  practice  of  ancient 
Rome,”  observes  that  gentleman,  ”  during  a  great  part  of  the 
month  of  February,  to  celebrate  the  Luperealia,  which  were 
feasts  in  honor  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the  latter  deity  was 
named  Februata,  Februalu,  and  Februetta.  On  this  occa* 
sion,  amid  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  the  names  of  every  young 
woman  were  put  into  a  box,  from  which  they  were  drawn  by 
the  men  as  chance  dictated.  The  pastors  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  who,  by  every  possible  means,  endeavored  to 
eradicate  the  vestiges  of  Pagan  superstitions,  and  chiefly  by 
some  commutation  of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints,  instead  of  those  of 
the  woman  ;  and,  as  the  festival  of  the  Luperealia  com¬ 
menced  about  the  middle  of  February,  they  appear  to  have 
chosen  St.  Valentine’s  Day  for  celebrating  the  new  feast,  be¬ 
cause  it  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time.  This  is  in  part 
Butler’s  opinion  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints.  It  should  st‘em, 
however,  that  it  was  utterly  inrpossible  to’  extirpate  altogether 
any  ceremony  to  which  the  common  people  had  been  much 
accustomed;  a  fact  which  it  were  eAsy  to  prove,  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  various  other  popular  superstitions;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  outline  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  was  pieservcd,  but 
modified  by  some  adaptation  to  the  Christian  system.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  above  practice  of  choosing 
mates  would  gradually  become  reciprocal  in  the  sexes  ;  and 
that  all  persons  so  chosen  would  be  called  Valentines  from 
the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  took  place.” 

The  modes  of  ascertaining  the  Valentine  for  the  year,  were 
nearly  the  same  formerly  as  at  present ;  they  consisted  either 
in  drawing  lots  on  Valentine’s  Eve,  or  in  considering  the  per¬ 
son  whom  you  met  early  in  the  following  morning  as  the  des¬ 
tined  object.  In  the  former  case,  the  names  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  fair  sex,  were,  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other, 
put  into  a  vase,  which,  for  the  time,  was  termed  their  Valen- 
,  tine,  and  was  considered  as  predictive  of  their  future  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  in  the  second,  there  was  usually  some  little  contri¬ 
vance  adopted,  in  order  that  the  favored  object,  when  such 
existed,  might  be  first  seen.  To  this  custom  sWkspere  refers, 
when  he  represents  Ophelia,  in  her  distraction,  singing— 

Good  morrow,  ’t  is  Saitit  Valentine’s  day. 

All  in  the  morning  betime. 

And  1  a  maid  at  your  window. 

To  be  your  Valentine. 

In  the  Connoisseur  we  find  a  curious  species  of  divination, 
as  practised  on  Valentine's  Day,  or  Eve,  which  some  of  our 
fair  youthful  readers  may  not  be  displeased  to  be  acquainted 
with :  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  communication  from  a  young 
lady  to  the  autnor : 

“  Last  Friday  was  Valentine’s  day,  and  the  night  before  I 
got  five  bay  leaves,  and  pinned  four  of  them  to  the  four  corn¬ 
ers  of  my  pillows,  and  the  fifth  to  the  middle ;  and  then,  if  I 
dreamed  of  my  sweetheart,  Betty  said  we  should  be  married 
before  the  year  was  out.  But  to  make  it  more  sure,  1  boiled 
an  egg  hard,  and  took  out  the  yolk  and  filled  it  with  salt ;  and 
when  1  went  to  bed,  ate  it,  shell  and  all,  without  speaking  or 
drinking  after  it.  We  also  wrote  our  lovers’  names  upon  bits 
of  paper,  and  rolled  them  up  in  clay,  and  put  them  into  water, 
and  the  first  that  rose  up  was  to  be  our  Valentine— would 
you  think  it !  Mr.  Blossom  was  my  man  !  1  lay  abed,  and 
shut  my  eyes  all  the  morning,  till  he  came  to  our  house,  for  I 
would  not  have  seen  any  other  man  before  him  for  all  the 
world.” 

The  practice  of  sitting  cross-legged,  and  sending  presents 
to  the  person  chosen,  has  been  continued  to  modem  times : 
and  we  may  add  a  trait,  not  now  observed,  perhaps,  on  the 
authority  of  an  old  English  ballad,  in  which  the  lasses  are  di- 
'  reeled  fo  pray  cross-legged  to  St.  Valentine  for  good  luck. 


Sterne’s  maid-servant  asked  her  master’s  leave  to  go  to  a 
pubHc  execution.  Soon  after  she  set  off,  she  returned  all  in 
tears.  On  her  master’s  asking  why  she  cried,  she  answered, 
**  Because  she  had  k>st  her  laW,  for  befwe  she  reached  the 
gallows,  the  man  was  reprieved.” 


THE  WATERS  OF  LIFE. 

BY  JAMES  MONTCOMCRV,  OF  LONDON. 

From  thence,  (Arnon  in  the  wilderneM,)  they  went  to  Beer;  thtt  U, 
the  Well  whereof  the  Lor4  spake  unto  Moses— Gather  the  people  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  will  give  them  water. 

“  Then  Israel  sang  this  song — Spring  up,  O  Well !  sing  ye  unto  it.” 
“  The  Princes  digged  the  Well,  the  Nobles  of  the  People  digged  it, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Lawgiver,  with  their  staves.” — Number*,  xxi. 
lb— 18.  '  -- 

Spring  up,  O  Well !  sweet  Fountain!  spring. 

And  fructify  the  desert  sand  ; 

Sing,  ye  that  drink  the  waters,  sing, 

They  dance  along  the  smiling  land. 

With  flowers  adorn,  with  verdure  dress, 

The  waste  and  howling  wilderness. 

Ho !  every  one  that  thirsts,  draw  nigh. 

Fainting  with  sickness,  worn  with  toil; 

Let  him  tliat  hath  no  money,  buy, 

Buy  milk  and  honey,  wine  and  oil, 

— Those  fourfold  streams  of  Paradise, 

Priceless,  because  above  aAl  price. 

Come  to  the  pool,  ye  lame  and  blind  ! 

Y'e  lepers !  to  this  Jordan  come! 

Sight,  streng  th,  and  healing,  each  may  find ; 

Approach  the  waves,  ye  deaf  and  dumb ! 

Their  joyful  sound  ye  soon  shall  hear. 

And  your  own  voice  salute  your  ear. 

In  every  form  the  waters  run. 

Rill,  river,  torrent,  lake  and  sea ; 

Through  every  clime  beneath  the  sun. 

Free  as  the  air,  as  daylight  flee. 

Till  earth’s  whole  face  the  floods  o’ersweep, 

As  ocean’s  tides  the  ohannel’d  deep. 

As  moved,  writh  mighty  wings  outspread, 

God’s  Spirit  o’er  the  formless  void. 

So  be  that  Spirit’s  influence  shed 
To  new-crcate  a  world  destroy’d, 

Till  all  that  died  through  Adam’s  fall 
Revive  in  Christ,  who  died  for  all. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  MALTA. 

BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  : 

Sir  :  In  the  course  of  a  tour  which  I  made  in  Sicily,  in 
the  days  of  my  juvenility,  I  passed  some  little  time  at  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Catania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  jEtna.  Here  I 

became  acquainted  with  the  Chevalier  L - ,  an  old  Knight 

of  Malta.  It  was  not  many  years  after  the  time  that  Napo¬ 
leon  had  dislodged  the  knights  from  their  island,  and  he  still 
wore  the  insignia  of  his  order.  He  was  not,  however,  one  of 
those  reliques  of  that  once  chivalrous  body,  who  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  '  a  few  worn-out  old  men,  creeping  about  certain 
parts  of  Europe,  with  the  Maltese  cross  on  their  breasts ;’  on 
the  contrary,  though  advanced  in  life,  his  form  was  still  light 
and  vigorous;  he  hail  a  pale,  thin,  intellectual  visage,  with  a 
high  forehead,  and  a  bright,  visionary  eye.  He  seemed  to 
take  a  fancy  to  me,  as  I  certainly  did  to  him,  and  we  soon  be¬ 
came  intimate.  I  visited  him  occasionally,  at  his  apartments, 
in  the  wing  of  an  old  palace,  looking  toward  Mount  .£tna. 
He  was  an  antiquary,  a  virtuoso,  and  a  connoisseur.  His 
rooms  were  decorated  with  mutilated  statues,  dug  up  from 
Grecian  und  Roman  ruins ;  old  vases,  lachrymals,  and  sepul¬ 
chral  lamps.  He  had  astronomical  and  chemical  instruments, 
and  black-letter  books,  in  various  languages.  I  found  that  he 
had  dipped  a  little  in  chimerical  studies,  and  had  a  hankering 
after  astrology  and  alchymy.  He  effected  to  believe  in  dreams 
and  visions,  and  delighted  in  the  fanciful  Rosicrucian  doc¬ 
trines.  J  cannot  persuade  myself,  however,  that  he  really  be¬ 
lieved  in  all  these :  I  rather  ^ink  he  loved  to  let  his  imagina¬ 
tion  carry  him  away  into  the  boundless  fairy  land  which  they 
unfolded. 

In  company  with  the  chevalier,  I  took  several  excursions  on 
horseback  about  the  environs  of  Catania,  und  the  picturesque 
skirts  of  Mount  ^tnn.  One  of  these  led  through  a  village, 
which  had  sprung  up  on  the  very  tract  of  an  ancient  eruption, 
the  houses  being  built  of  lava.  At  one  time  we  passed,  lor 
some  distance,  along  a  narrow  lane,  between  two  high,  dead 
convent  walls.  It  was  a  cut-throat  looking  place,  in  a  coun- 
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try  where  assassinations  are  frequent ;  and  just  about  midway 
through  it,  we  observed  blood  upon  the  pavement  and  the 
walls,  as  if  a  murder  had  actually  been  committed  there. 

The  chevalier  spurred  on  his  horse,  until  he  had  extricated 
himself  completely  from  this  suspicious  neighborhood.  He 
then  observed,  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  similar  blind  edley  in 
Malta,  infamous  on  account  of  the  many  assassinations  that 
had  taken  place  there;  concerning  one  of  which,  he  i  elated  a 
long  and  tragical  story,  that  lasted  until  we  reached  Catania. 
It  involved  various  circumstances  of  a  wild  and  supernatural 
character,  but  which  he  assured  mo  were  handed  down  in  tra¬ 
dition,  and  generally’credited  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  Malta. 

As  I  like  to  pick  up  strange  stories,  and  as  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  struck  with  several  parts  of  this,  1  made  a  minute  of  it, 
on  my  return  to  my  lodgings.  The  memorandum  was  lost, 
with  several  others  of  my  old  traveling  papers,  and  the  story 
had  faded  from  my  mind,  when  recently,  in  perusing  a  French 
memoir,  I  came  suddenly  upon  it,  dressed  up,  it  is  true,  in 
a  very  different  manner,  but  agreeing  in  the  lending  facts,  and 
given  upon  the  word  of  that  famous  ^adventurer,  the  Cotmt 
Cagliostro. 

I  have  amused  myself,  during  a  snowy  day  in  the  country, 
by  rendering  it  roughly  into  English,  for  the  entertainment  of 
a  youthful  circle  round  the  Christian  fire.  It  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  my  auditors,  who,  however,  are  rather  easily  pleased. 
One  proof  of  its  merits  is,  that  it  sent  some  of  the  youngest  of 
them  quaking  to  their  beds,  and  gave  them  very  fearful  dreams. 
Hoping  that  it  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  your  ghost¬ 
hunting  readers,  I  ofi'er  it,  Mr.  Editor,  for  insertion  in  your 
Magazin*.  I  would  observe,  that  wherever  I  have  modified 
the  French  version  of  the  story,  it  has  been  in  conformity  to 
seme  recollection  of  the  narrative  of  my/riend,  the  Kaight  of 
Malta.  Your  obt.  servt,  GrorraEV  Cravon. 

THE  GRAND  PRIOR  OF  MINORCA. 

A  VJERITAPLE  GHOST  STORT. 

‘  Keep  ray  wits,  heavens !  They  say  spirits  appear 
To  raelancholy  minds,  and  the  graves  open: ’  Fletcher. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  while  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  still  maintained  something  of  their 
ancient  state  and  sway  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  a  tragical  event 
took  place  there,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  following 
narrative. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise,  that  at  the  time  we  are  treat¬ 
ing  of,  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  grown  excessively 
wealthy,  had  degenerated  from  its  originally  devout  and  war¬ 
like  character.  Instead  of  being  a  hardy  body  of  ‘  monk- 
knights,’  sworn  soldiers  of  the  cress,  fighting  the  Paynim  in 
the  Holy  Land,  or  scouring  the  Mediterranean,  and  scourging 
the  Barbary  coasts  with  their  galleys,  or  feeding  the  poor,  and 
attending  upon  the  sick  at  their  hospitals,  they  led  a  life 
of  luxury  and  libertinism,  and  were  to  be  found  in  the 
most  voluptuous  courts  of  Europe.  The  order,  in  fact, 
had  become  a  mode  of  providing  for  the  needy  branches 
of  the  Catholic  aristocracy  of  Europe.  ‘  A  commandery,’ 
we  are  told,  was  a  splendid  provision  for  a  younger 
brother;  and  men  of  rank,  however  dissolute,  provided  they 
belonged  to  the  highest  aristocracy,  became  Knights  of  Malta, 
just  as  they  did  bishops,  or  colonels  of  regiments,  or  court 
chamberlains.  After  a  brief  residence  at  Malta,  the  knights 
passed  the  rest  of  their  time  in  their  own  countries,  or  only 
made  a  visit  now  and  then  to  the  island.  While  there,  having 
but  little  military  duty  to  perform,  they  beguiled  tlieir  idleness 
by  paying  attentions  to  the  fair. 

There  was  one  circle  of  society,  however,  into  which  they 
could  not  obtain  currency.  This  was  composed  of  a  few  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  old  Maltese  nobility,  natives  of  the  Island.  These 
families,  not  being  permitted  to  enrol  any  of  their  members  in 
the  order,  affected  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  its  chevaliers ; 
admitting  none  into  their  exclusive  coteries  but  the  Ohrand 
Master,  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  sovereign,  and  the 
members  of  the  chapter  which  composed  his  council. 

To  indemnify  themselves  for  this  exclusion,  the  chevaliers 
carried  their  g^lantries  into  the  next  class  -of  society,  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  held  civil,  administrative  and  judicial  sit¬ 
uations.  The  ladies  of  this  class  were  called  hoitorate,  or 
honorable,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  inferior  orders ;  and 
among  them  were  many  of  superior  grace,  beauty  and  fas¬ 
cination. 

Even  in  this  more  hospitable  class  the  chevaliers  were  not 
all  equally  favored.  Those  of  Germany  had  the  decided  pref¬ 
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erence,  owing  to  their  fair  and  fresh  complexions,  and  the 
kindliness  of  their  manners;  next  to  these  came  the  Spanish 
cavaliers,  on  account  of  their  profound  and  courteous  devotion 
and  most  disen'et  secresy.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the 
chevaliers  of  France  fared  the  worst.  The  Maltese  ladies 
dreaded  their  volatility,  and  their  proneness  to  boast  of  their 
amours,  and  shunned  all  entanglement  with  them.  They 
were  forced,  therefore,  to  content  themselves  with  conquests 
among  females  of  the  lower  orders.  They  revenged  them¬ 
selves,  after  the  gay  French  manner,  by  making  the  *  honorate’ 
the  objects  of  all  kinds  of  jests  and  mystifications  ;  by  prying 
into  their  tender  affairs  with  the  more  favored  chevaliers,  and 
making  them  the  theme  of  song  and  epigram. 

About  this  time  a  French  vessel  arrivi'd  at  Malta,  bringing 
out  a  distinguished  personage  of  the  onier  of  Saint  John  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  the  Commander  de  Foulquerre,  who  came  to  solicit 
the  |M)st  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Galleys.  He  was  de- 
scemled  from  an  old  and  warrior  line  of  French  nobility,  his 
ancestors  havirtg  long  l>een  seneschals  of  Poitou,  and  claiming 
descent  from  the  first  ('ounts  of  Angouleme. 

The  arrival  of  the  commander  caused  a  little  uneasiness 
among  the  peaceably  inclinetl,  for  he  bore  the  character,  in  the 
Island,  of  l^ing  fiery,  arrogant  and  nuarrelsome.  He  had 
already  l>een  three  times  at  Malta,  ana  on  each  visit  had  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  by  some  rash  and  deadly  affray.  As  he  was 
now  thirty-five  years  of  age,  however,  >t  was  hoped  that  time 
might  have  taken  off  the  fiery  edge  of  his  spirit,  and  that  he 
might  prove  more  quiet  and  sedate  than  formerly.  The  com¬ 
mander  set  up  an  establishment  befitting  his  rank  and  preten¬ 
sions  ;  for  he  arrogated  to  himself  an  importance  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  Grand  Master.  His  house  immediately  be¬ 
came  the  rallying-place  of  all  the  young  French  chevaliers. 
They  informed  him  of  all  the  slights  they  had  experienced  or 
imagined,  aad  indulged  their  ^tulant  and  satirical  vein  at  the 
expense  of  the  *  honorato  ’  and  their  admirers.  The  chevaliers 
of  other  nations  soon  found  the  topics  and  tone  of  conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  commander’s  irksome  and  offensive,  and  gradually 
ceased  to  visit  tliere.  The  commander  remained  the  head  oif 
a  national  clique,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  model.  If 
he  was  not  as  boisterous  and  quarrelsome  as  formerly,  he  had 
become  haughty  and  overbearing.  He  was  fond  of  talking 
over  his  past  affairs  of  punctilio  and  bloody  duel.  When 
walking  the  streets  die  was  generally  attended  by  a  niffian 
train  of  young  French  cavaliers,  who  caught  his  own  air  of  as¬ 
sumption  and  bravado.  These  he  would  conduct  to  the  scenes 
of  his  deadly  encounters,  point  out  the  very  spot  where  each 
fatal  lunge  had  been  given,  and  dwell  vaingluriously  on  every 
particular. 

Under  his  tuition,  the  young  French  chevaliers  began  to  add 
bluster  and  arrogance  to  their  former  petulance  and  levity ; 
they  fired  up  vn  the  most  trivial  occasions,  particularly  with 
those  who  had  been  most  successful  with  the  fair ;  and  would 
put  on  the  most  intolerable  drawcansirairs.  The  other  cheva¬ 
liers  conducted  tliemselves  with  ail  possible  forbearance  and 
reserve ;  but  they  saw^it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  on  long, 
in  this  manner,  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture. 

Among  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  was  one  named  Don  Luis  de 
Lima  V'asconcellos.  He  was  distantly  relate<l  to  the  Grand 
Master,  and  had  been  enrolled  at  an  early  age  among  his 
pages,  but  had  been  rapidly  promoted  by  him,  until,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  he  had  been  given  the  richest  Spanish  com¬ 
mandery  in  the  order.  He  had,  moreover,  been  fortunate  with 
the  fair,  with  one  of  whom,  the  most  beautiful  honorata  of 
Malta,  he  had  long  maintained  the  most  tender  correspondence. 

The  character,  rank,  and  connections  of  Don  Luis  put  him 
on  a  par  with  the  imperious  Commander  de  Feulquerre,  and 
pointed  him  out  as  a  leader  and  champion  to  his  countrymen. 
The  Spanish  chevaliers  repaired  to  him,  therefore,  in  a  body; 
represented  all  the  grievances  they  had  sustained,  and  t^ 
evils  they  apprehended,  and  urged  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  commander  and  his  adherents  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growing 
abuses. 

Don  Luis  was  gratified  by  this  mark  of  confidence  and  es¬ 
teem,  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  and  promised  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  Commander  de  Foulquerre  on  the  subject. 
He  resolved  to  conduct  himself  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
delicacy  on  the  occasion ;  to  represent  to  the  commander  the 
evil  consequences  which  might  result  from  the  inconsiderate 
conduct  of  the  young  F rench  chevaliers,  and  to  entresit  him  to 
exert  the  great  influence  he  so  deservedly  possessed  over  them, 
to  restrain  their  excesses.  Don  Luis  was  aware,  however,  of 
the  peril  that  attended  any  interview  of  the  kind  with  this  im- 
1  perious  and  fractious  man,  and  apprehended,  however  it  migh  t 
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commence,  that  it  would  terminate  in  a  duel.  Still,  it  was  an 
affair  of  honor,  in  which  Castilian  dignity  was  concerned ;  be¬ 
side,  he  had  a  lurking  disgust  at  the  overbearing  manners  of 
De  Foulquerre,  and  perhaps  had  been  somewhat  offbndtHi  by 
certain  intrusive  attentions  which  he  had  presumed  to  pay  to 
the  beautiful  honorata. 

It  was  now  Holy  Week ;  a  time  too  sacred  b)r  worldly  feuds 
and  passions,  especially  in  a  community  under  the  dominion 
of  a  religious  order :  it  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  dan¬ 
gerous  interview  in  question  should  not  take  place  until  after 
the  Easter  holydays.  It  is  probable,  from  subsequent  circum¬ 
stances,  that  tlie  Commander  de  Foulquerre  had  some  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  arrangement  among  the  Spanish  chevaliers,  and 
was  determined  to  bo  beforehand,  and  to  mortify  the  pride  of 
their  champion,  who  was  thus  preparing  to  read  him  a  lecture. 
He  chose  Good  Friday  for  his  purpose.  On  this  sacred  day, 
it  is  customary  in  Catholic  countries  to  make  a  tour  of  all  the 
churches,  offering  up  prayers  in  each.  In  every  Catholic 
church,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  a  vessel  of  holy  water  near 
the  door.  In  this,  every  one,  on  entering,  dips  his  fingers,  and 
makes  therewith  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and 
breast.  An  office  of  gaJlantry,  among  the  young  Sj>aniard8, 
is  to  stand  near  the  door,  dip  their  hands  in  the  holy  vessel, 
and  extend  them  courteously  and  respectfully  to  any  lady  of 
tbeir  acquaintance  who  may  enter;  who  thus  receives  the  sa¬ 
cred  water  at  second  hand,  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  un<l  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  cross  herself,  with  all  due  decoixim.  The  Spaniards, 
who  are  the  most  jealous  of  lovers,  are  impatient  when  this 
piece  ef  devotional  gallantry  is  proffered  to  the  object  of  their 
affections  by  any  otlter  hand  :  on  Good  Friday,  therefore,  when 
a  lady  makes  a  tour  of  the  churches,  it  is  the  usage  among 
them  for  the  inamorato  to  follow  her  from  church  to  church, 
so  as  to  prestuit  her  tlie  holy  water  at  the  door  of  each ;  tlius 
testifying  his  own  devotion,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
the  officious  services  of  a  rival. 

On  the  day  in  question,  Don  Luis  followed  the  beautiful  ho¬ 
norata,  to  whom,  as  has  already  been  observed,  ho  had  long 
been  devoted.  At  the  very  first  church  she  visited,  the  Com¬ 
mander  de  Foulquem>  wasstationed  at  the  portal,  with  several 
of  the  young  French  chevaliers  about  him.  Before  Don  Luis 
could  offer  her  the  holy  water,  he  was  anticipated  by  the  com¬ 
mander,  who  thrust  himself  between  them,  and,  while  he  per¬ 
formed  the  gallant  office  to  the  lady,  rudely  turned  his  back 
upon  her  admirer,  and  trod  upon  his  feet.  The  insult  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  young  Frenchmen  who  were  present:  it  was  too 
drop  and  grave  to  be  forgiven  by  Spanish  pride  ;  and  at  once 
put  an  end  to  all  Dun  Luis’s  plans  of  caution  and  forlx'arance. 
He  repressed  his  passion  for  the  moment,  however,  and  waited 
until  ^1  the  parties  left  the  church :  then,  accosting  the  com¬ 
mander  witli  an  air  of  coolness  and  unconcern,  he  inquired 
after  his  healtli,  and  asked  to  what  church  he  proposed  mak¬ 
ing  his  second  visit.  To  the  Magistt'rial  Church  of  Saint 
John.”  Don  Luis  offered  to  conduct  him  thither,  by  the 
shortest  route.  His  offer  was  accepted,  apparently  without 
suspicion,  and  they  proceeded  together.  After  walking  some 
distance,  they  entei^  a  long,  narrow  lane,  w  ithout  door  or 
window  opening  upon  it,  called  the  ‘  Strada  Stretta,’  or  nar- 
rokr  street.  It  was  a  street  in  w'hich  duels  were  tacitly  per¬ 
mitted,  or  connived  at,  in  Malta,  and  were  suffered  to  pass  as 
accidental  encounters.  Every  where  else,  they  were  prohibited. 
This  restriction  had  beep  instituted  to  diminish  the  number  of 
duels,  formerly  so  frequent  is  Malta.  As  a  farther  precaution 
to  render  these  encounters  less  fatal,  it  was  an  offence,  punish¬ 
able  with  death,  for  any  one  to  enter  this  street. armed  with 
either  poinard  or  pistol.  It  was  a  lonely,  dismal  street,  just 
wide  enough  for  two  men  to  stand  upon  their  guard,  and  cross 
their  sw’ords;  few  persons  ever  traverst*d  it,  unless  witli  some 
sinister  design ;  and  on  any  preconcerted  duello,  the  seconds 
posted  themselves  at  each  end,  to  stop  all  passengers,  and  pre¬ 
vent  interruption. 

In  the  present  instance,  tlie  parties  had  scarce  entered  the 
street,  when  Don  Luis  drew  his  sword,  and  called  upon  the 
commander  to  defend  himself. 

De  Foulquerre  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise:  he  drew 
back,  and  attempted  to  expostulate;  but  Dun  Luis  persisted 
in  defying  him  to  the  combat. 

After  a  second  or  two  he  likewise  drew  his  sword,  but  im¬ 
mediately  lowered  the  point. 

“GkHMl  Friday!”  ejaculated  he,  shaking  his  head:  “one 
word  with  you ;  it  is  full  six  years  since  1  have  been  in  a  con¬ 
fessional  :  1  am  shocked  at  the  state  of  tny  conscience ;  but 
witliin  three  days — that  is  to  say,  en  Monday  next - 

Don  Luis  would  listen  to  nothing.  Though  naturally  of  a 


peaceable  disposition,  he  had  been  Stung  to  fury,  and  people 
of  that  character  when  once  incensed,  are  deaf  to  reason.  He 
compelled  tl»e  commander  to  put  himself  on  his  guard.  The 
latter,  though  a  man  accustomed  to  brawl  and  battle,  was  sin¬ 
gularly  dismayed.  Terror  was  visible  in  all  his  features.  lie 
placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  tlie  weapons 
were  crossed.  The  contest  was  brief  and  fauil.  At  the  very 
first  thrust,  the  sword  of  Don  Luis  passed  through  the  body  of 
his  antagonist.  The  commander  staggered  to  the  wall,  and 
leaned  against  it. 

“  On  Good  Friday !”  ejaculated  he  again,  with  a  failing 
voice,  and  despairing  accents.  “  Heaven  pardon  you!”  added 
he;  “take  my  sword  to  Tetefoulques,  and  have  a  hundred 
masses  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  for  the  repose 
of  my  soul!”  With  these  words  he  expired. 

Tlie  fury  of  Don  Luis  was  at  an  end.  He  stood  aghast, 
gazing  at  the  bleeding  body  of  the  commander.  He  called  to 
mind  the  prayer  of  the  deceased  for  tliree  days’  resjiite,  to 
make  his  jieace  with  heaven  ;  he  had  refused  it ;  had  sent  him 
to  the  grave,  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head !  His  conscience 
smote  him  to  the  core ;  he  gathered  up  the  sword  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  which  he  had  been  enjoined  to  take  to  Tetefoulques, 
and  hurried  from  the  fatal  Strada  Stretta. 

The  duel  of  course  made  a  great  noise  in  Malta,  but  had  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  worldly  fortunes  of  Don  Luis.  He  made 
a  full  declaration  of  the  whole  matter,  before  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  ;  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  considered  it  one  of  those 
casual  encounters  of  the  Stnida  Stretta,  which  were  mourned 
over,  but  tolerated ;  the  public,  by  whom  the  late  commander 
had  been  generally  detested,  declared  that  he  had  deserved  his 
fate.  It  was  but  three  days  after  the  event,  that  Don  Luis 
was  advanced  to  one  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Order,  be¬ 
ing  invested  by  tlie  Grand  Master  with  tlie  priorship  of  the 
kingdom  of  Minorca. 

From  that  time  forward,  however,  the  whole  character  and 
conduct  of  Don  Luis  underwent  a  change.  He  became  a  prey 
to  a  dark  melancholy,  which  nothing  could  assuage.  The 
most  austere  piety,  the  severest  penances,  had  no  effect  in  al¬ 
laying  the  horror  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  He  w-as  ab¬ 
sent  for  a  long  time  from  Malta;  having  gone,  it  was  said,  on 
n  mote  pilgrimages:  when  he  relumed,  he  was  more  haggard 
than  ever.  There  seemed  something  mysterious  and  inexpli¬ 
cable  in  the  disorder  of  his  mind.  The  following  is  the  reve¬ 
lation  made  by  himself,  of  the  terrible  visions  or  chimeras  by 
which  he  was  haunted ; 

“  When  I  had  made  my  declaration  btifore  the  Chapter,” 
said  he,  “  and  my  provocations  were  publicly  known,  1  had 
made  my  peace  with  man ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  God,  nor 
with  my  confessor,  nor  with  my  own  conscience.  My  act  was 
doubly  criminal,  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  committed,  and 
from  my  refusal  to  a  delay  of  three  days,  for  the  victim  of  my 
resentment  to  receive  the  sacraments.  His  despairing  ejacu¬ 
lation  ‘Good  Friday!  Good  Friday!’  continually  rang  in  my 
ears.  Why  did  I  not  grant  the  respite  !’  cried  I  to  myself 
‘  was  it  not  enoqgh  to  kill  the  body,  but  must  1  seek  to  kill  the 
soul !’ 

“  On  the  night  of  the  following  Friday,  I  started  suddenly 
from  my  slet‘p.  An  unaccountable  horror  was  upon  me.  I 
looked  wildly  around.  It  seemed  as  if  1  were  not  in  my  apart¬ 
ment,  nor  in  my  bed,  but  in  the  fatal  Strada  Stretta,  lying  on 
the  pavement.  1  again  saw  the  commander  leaning  against 
the  wall ;  1  again  heard  his  dying  words :  ‘  Take  my  sword  to 
Tetefoulques,  and  have  a-huiulred  masses  performed  in  tlic 
chapel  of  the  castle,  for  the  repose  of  my  soul !’ 

“  On  the  following  night,  I  caused  one  of  my  serv'ants  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  me.  I  saw  and  heard  nothing, 
cither  on  that  night,  or  any  of  the  nights  following,  until  the 
next  Friday ;  when  I  had  again  the  same  vision,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  my  valet  seemed  to  be  lying  at  some  distance 
from  me  on  the  pavement  of  thr^  Strada  Stretta.  The  vision 
continued  to  be  repeated  on  every  Eriday  night,  tqe  com¬ 
mander  always  appearing  in  the  same  manner,  and  uttering 
the  same  wot^s:  ‘  Take  my  sword  to  Tetefoulques,  and  have 
a  hundred  masses  performed  in  the  chapel  of  tlie  castle,  for 
the  repose  of  my  soul !’ 

“  On  questioning  my  servant  on  the  subject,  he  stated,  that 
on  these  occasions  he  dreamed  that  he  was  lying  in  a  very  nar¬ 
row  street,  but  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  the  com¬ 
mander. 

“  1  knew  nothing  of  this  Tetefoulques,  whither  the  defunct 
was  BO  urgent  I  should  carry  his  sword.  1  made  inquiries, 
therefore,  concerning  it,  among  the  F rench  chevaliers.  They 
informed  me  that  it  was  an  old  castle,  situated  about  four 
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leai^es  from  Poitiers,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  It  had  been  the  p«irtrait8  of  the  tirst  seneschal  of  Poitou,  (the  illegitimate 
built  in  old  times,  several  centuries  since,  by  Foulques  Tuille-  son  of  Foulques  Taillefer)  and  his  wife  Isabella  de  Lusignaa; 
fer,  (or  Fulke  Hackiron,)  a  redoubtable  hard-fighting  Count  the  progenitors  of  the  grim  race  of  Foulquerres  that  frowned 
of  Angouleme,  who  gave  it  to  an  illegitimate  son,  afterward  around.  They  had  the  look  of  being  perfect  likenesses;  and 
created  Grand  Seneschal  of  Poitou,  which  son  became  the  pro-  as  1  gazed  on  them,  1  fancied  1  rould  trace  in  their  antiquated 
genitor  of  the  Foulquerres  of  Tetefoulques,  hereditary  Senes-  ;  features  some  family  resemblance  to  their  unfortunate  descend- 
chals  of  Poitou.  They  farther  informed  me  that  strange  sto-  '  ant,  whom  1  had  slain !  This  was  a  dismal  neighborhood, 
ries  were  told  of  this  old  ca.stle,  in  the  surrounding  country,  |  yet  the  armory  was  the  only  part  of  the  castle  that  had  a  hab- 
and  that  it  contained  many  curious  nditpies.  Among  these  itable  air ;  so  1  asked  tht*  warder  whether  he  could  not  make 
were  the  arms  of  Foulques  Taillefer,  together  with  all  those  of  '  a  fire,  and  give  me  something  for  supper  there,  and  prepare 
the  warriors  he  had  slain;  and  that  it  was  an  immemorial  ;  ino  a  bed  in  one  corner. 

usage  with  the  Foulquerres  to  have  the  weapons  deposited  ^  ‘  A  fire  ami  a  8upp**r  you  shall  have,  and  that  cheerfully, 

there  which  they  had  wielded  either  in  war  or  in  single  com-  i  most  worthy  pilgrim,’  said  he ;  ‘  but  as  to  a  bed,  I  advise  you 
bat.”  ‘  to  come  and  sleep  in  my  chaml>»*r.’ 

This,  then,  was  the  reason  of  the  dying  injunction  of  the  j  “‘Why  so?’  inquired  I;  ‘why  sludl  1  not  sleep  in  this 
commander  respecting  his  sword.  I  carried  tliis  weapon  with  ;  hall  ?’ 

me,  wherever  I  went,  but  still  I  neglected  to  comply  with  his  j  “  ‘  I  have  my  reasons ;  1  will  make  a  bed  for  you  close  to 
request.  |  mine.’ 

“  The  visions  still  continued  to  harass  me  with  undiminished  “  I  made  no  objections,  for  I  recollected  that  it  was  Friday, 
horror.  I  repaired  to  Rome,  where  I  confessed  myself  to  the  i  and  1  dreaded  the  return  of  my  vision.  He  brought  in  billets 
Grand  Cardinal  penitentiary,  and  informed  him  of  the  terrors  j  of  wood,  kindled  a  fire  in  the  great  overhanging  chimney,  auid 
with  which  I  was  haunted.  He  promised  me  absolution,  after  j  tlien  went  forth  to  prt'pare  my  sup]>er.  I  drew  a  heavy  c.liair 
I  should  ha\-e  performed  certain  acts  of  penance,  the  princi-  before  the  fire,  and  seating  myself  in  it,  gazed  musingly  round 
pal  of  w'hich  was,  to  execute  the  dying  request  of  the  com-  upon  the  portraits  of  tlie  Foulquerres,  and  the  antiquated  ar- 
mander,  by  carrying  his  sword  to  Tetefoulques.  and  having  mor  and  weapons,  the  mementos  of  many  a  bloody  deed.  As 
the  hundred  masses  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  for  j  the  day  declined,  the  smoky  draj»eries  of  the  hall  gradually 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  i  became  confounded  witli  the  dark  ground  of  the  paintings, 

I  set  out  for  Franco  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  made  no  and  the  lurid  gleams  from  the  chimney  only  enabltHl  me  to  see 
delay  in  my  journey.  On  arriving  at  Poitiers,  I  found  that  visages  staring  at  me  trom  tlie  gathering  darkness.  All  this 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  commander  had  reached  there,  w'as  dismal  in  the  extreme,  and  somewhat  appalling  ;  {H'rhaps 
but  had  caused  no  more  arfliction  than  among  the  pe<»ple  of  it  was  the  state  of  my  conscience  that  rendered  me  peculiarly 
Malta.  Leaving  my  equipage  in  the  tow’n,  I  put  on  the  garb  sensitive,  and  prone  to  fearful  imaginings, 
of  a  pilgrim,  and  taking  a  guide,  set  out  on  foot  to  Tetefoul-  “  At  lengtli  the  warder  brought  in  my  sup|>er.  It  consisted 
ques.  Indeed  the  roads  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  im-  ot  a  dish  ol  trout,  and  some  craw-fish  taken  in  the  fosse  of 
practicable  for  carriages.  the  castle.  He  procured  also  a  buttle  of  wine,  which  he  in- 

I  found  tlte  castle  of  Tetefoulques  a  grand  but  gloomy  and  formed  me  was  wine  of  Poitou.  I  re«;uested  him  to  invite 
dilapidated  pile.  All  the  gates  were  closed,  and  tliere  reigned  the  hermit  to  join  me  in  my  repast;  but  the  holy  man  sent 
over  the  whole  place  an  air  of  almost  savage  loneliness  and  I  back  word  that  he  allowed  himself  nothing  but  roots  and 
desertion.  I  had  understood  that  its  only  inhabitants  were  I  herbs  cooked  with  water.  I  took  my  meal,  therefore,  alone, 
the  concierge,  or  warder,  and  a  kind  of  hermit  who  had  j  but  prolong fd  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  sought  to  cheer  my 
charge  of  the  chapel.  After  ringing  for  some  time  at  the  drooping  spirits  by  the  wine  of  Poitou,  which  1  found  Tery 
gate,  I  a‘  length  succeeded  in  bringing  forth  the  warder,  who  tolerable. 

bowed  with  reverence  to  thy  pilgrim’s  garb.  I  begged  him  to  “  VVhen  supper  was  over,  I  prepared  for  my  evening  devo- 
conduct  me  to  the  chapel,  that  being  the  end  of  my  pilgrim-  tions.  1  have  always  been  very  punctual  in  reciting  my  bre- 
age.  We  found  the  hermit  there,  chanting  the  funeral  ser-  j  viary;  it  is  the  prescribed  and  bounden  duty  of  all  chevaliers 
vice ;  a  dismal  sound  to  one  who  c-ame  to  perform  a  penance  '•  of  the  religious  orders ;  and  1  can  answer  lor  it,  is  taithfully 
for  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  When  he  had  1  performed  by  those  of  Spain.  I  accordingly  drew  forth  from 
ceased  to  chant,  I  informed  him  that  I  came  to  accomplish  an  !  tny  pocket  a  small  missal  and  a  rosary,  and  told  the  warde 
obligation  of  conscience,  and  that  I  wished  him  to  perform  a  he  need  only  designate  to  me  the  way  to  his  chamber,  wher 
hundred  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  commander.  I  could  come  and  rejoin  him,  when  1  had  finisla^d  my  prayers 
He  replied  that,  not  being  in  orders,  he  was  not  authorized  “  He  accordingly  jiointed  out  a  winding  stair-case,  opening 
to  perform  mass,  but  that  he  w’ould  willingly  undertake  to  see  from  the  hall.  ‘  Vou  will  descend  this  stair-case,’  said  he, 
that  my  debt  of  conscience  was  discharged.  I  laid  my  oiler-  j  ‘  until  you  come  to  tlie  fourth  landing  place,  where  you  enter 
ing  on  the  altar,  and  would  have  placed  the  sword  of  the  I  a  vaulted  passage,  terminated  by  an  arcade,  with  a  statue  o4' 
commander  there,  likewise.  “  Hold !”  said  the  hermit,  with  the  blessetl  Jeanne  of  France :  you  cannot  help  finding  my 
a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  “this  is  no  place  for  so  room,  the  door  ol  which  I  will  leave  open;  it  is  the  sixth  door 
deadly  a  weapon,  that  has  so  often  been  bathed  in  Christian  from  the  landing  place.  I  advise  you  not  to  remain  in  this 
blood.  Take  it  to  the  armory;  you  will  find  there  trophies  hall  after  midnight.  Before  that  hour,  you  will  hear  the 
enough  of  like  character.  It  is  a  place  into  which  I  never  hermit  ring  the  bell,  in  going  the  rounds  of  the  corridors. — 
ent<*r.”  '  L)o  not  linger  here  after  that  signal.’ 

“The  warder  here  took  up  the  theme  abandoned  by  the  ’  ‘‘The  warder  retired,  and  1  commenced  my  devotions.  1 
peaceful  man  of  God.  He  assured  me  that  I  would  see  in  '  continued  at  them  earnestly ;  pausing  from  time  to  time  to 
the  armory  the  swords  of  all  the  warrior  race  of  Foulquem*s,  !  put  \vi>od  upon  the  fire.  1  did  not  dare  to  look  much  around 
together  with  those  of  the  eremies  over  whom  they  had  tri-  me,  for  I  felt  myself  becoming  a  prey  to  fearful  fancies.  The 
umphed.  This,  he  observetl,  had  been  a  usage  kept  up  since  pictures  appeared  to  become  animated.  If  I  regirded  one 
the  time  of  Mellusine,  and  of  her  husband,  Geoffrey  a  la  attentively,  for  any  length  of  time,  it  seemed  to  mova  the 
Grand-ilent,  or  Geoffrey  with  the  Great-tooth.  1  eyp»  u«d  lips.  AI)ove  all,  the  portraits  of  tlie  Grand  Senes- 

“  I  followed  the  gossiping  warder  to  the  armory.  It  was  a  •  chal  and  his  lady,  which  hung  on  each  side  of  the  great  chim- 
great  dusty  hall,  hung  round  with  Gothic-looking  portraits,  of  npy»  the  progeniU>rs  of  the  Foulquerres  of  1  etetoulque,  rc- 
a  stark  line  of  warriors,  each  with  his  weapon  and  the  weapons  garded  me,  I  thought,  with  angry  and  baleful  eyes:  1  even 
of  those  he  had  slain  in  battle,  hung  beside  his  picture.  The  tancied  they  exchanged  significaiit  glances  with  each  other. — 
most  conspicuous  portrait  was  that  of  Foulques  Taillefer,  Just  then  a  tennble  blast  of  wind  shook  all  the  casements, 
(Fulke  Hackiron,)  Count  of  Angouleme,  and  founder  of  the  und,  rushing  through  the  hull,  made  a  feaiiul  rattling  and 
castle.  He  was  represented  at  full  length,  armed  cap-a-pie,  clashing  among  tlie  armor.  To  my  startled  fancy,  it  seemed 
and  grasping  a  huge  biaikler,  on  which  were  emblazoned  three  i  something  sapernatural. 

lions  passant.  The  figure  was  so  striking,  that  it  seemed  “  At  length  I  heard  the  bell  of  the  hermit,  and  hastened  to 
to  start  from  the  canvass:  and  I  observed  beneath  this  pic  .  quit  the  hall.  Taking  a  solitary  light,  which  stood  on  the 
tui-e,  a  trophy  composed  of  many  weapons,  proofs  of  the  nu-  supper  table,  I  descendi'd  tlie  winding  stair-case;  but  before  I 
merous  triumphs  of  this  hard-fighting  old  cavalier.  Beside  had  reached  the  vaulted  passage,  leading  to  the  statue  of  the 
the  weapons  connected  with  the  portraits,  there  were  swords  j  blessed  Jeanne  of  France,  a  blast  of  wind  extinguished  my 
of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  centuries,  hung  round  the  hall;  with  taper.  I  hastily  remounted  the  stairs,  to  light  it  again  at  the 
piles  of  armor,  placed  as  it  were  in  effigy.  chimney ;  but  judge  of  my  feelings,  when,  wn  arriving  at  th« 

“  On  each  siiie  of  an  immense  chimney,  were  suspmdcd  entrance  to  the  armory,  1  beheld  the  iJeneschal  and  his  lady. 
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who  had  descended  from  their  frames,  and  seated  themselves 
on  each  side  of  the  fire>place  ! 

“  ‘  Madam,  my  love,’  said  the  Seneschal,  with  great  for¬ 
mality,  and  in  antiquated  phrase,  ‘  what  think  you  of  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  this  Castilian,  who  comes  t3  harbor  himself  and 
make  wassail  in  this  our  castle,  after  having  slain  our  descend¬ 
ant,  the  commander,  and  that  without  granting  him  time  for 
confession?’ 

“  ‘  Truly,  my  lord,’  answered  the  female  spectre,  with  no 
less  stateliness  of  manner,  and  with  great  asperity  of  tone ; 
‘  truly,  my  lord,  1  opine  that  this  Castilian  did  a  grievous 
wrong  in  this  encounter ;  and  he  should  never  be  suffered  to 
depart  hence,  without  your  throwing  him  the  gauntlet.’  I 
paused  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushed  again  down  stairs,  to 
seek  the  chamber  of  the  warder.  It  was  impossible  to  find 
it  in  the  darkness,  and  in  the  perturbation  of  my  mind.  After 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  fhiitless  search,  and  mortal  horror  ^nd 
anxieties,  I  endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  the  day  was 
about  to  break,  and  listened  impatiently  for  the  crowing  of  the 
cock ;  for  I  thought  if  I  could  hear  his  cheerful  note,  I  should 
be  reassured  ;  catching,  in  the  disordered  state  of  my  nerves, 
at  the  popular  notion  that  ghosts  never  appear  after  the  first 
crowd ng  of  the  cock. 

At  length  I  rallied  myself,  and  endeavored  to  shake  off  the 
vague  ten'ors  which  haunted  me.  I  tried  to  persuade  myselt 
that  the  two  figures  which  I  had  seemed  to  see  and  hear,  had 
existed  only  in  my  troubled  imagination.  1  sdll  had  the  end 
of  a  candle  in  my  hand,  and  determined  to  make  another  ef¬ 
fort  to  re-light  it,  and  find  my  way  to  bed ;  for  I  was  ready  to 
sink  with  fatigue.  I  accordingly  sprang  up  the  stair-case, 
three  steps  at  a  time,  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  armory,  and 
peeped  cautiously  in.  The  two  Gothic  figures  were  no  longer 
in  the  chimney  corners,  but  I  neglected  to  notice  whether  they 
had  reascended  to  their  frames.  I  entered,  and  made  despe¬ 
rately  for  the  fire-place,  but  scarce  had  I  advanced  three 
strides,  when  Messire  Foulques  Taillefer  stood  before  me,  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  armed  capa-pie,  and  standing  in  guard, 
with  the  point  of  his  sword  silently  presented  to  me.  I  would 
have  retreated  to  the  stair-cast*,  but  the  door  of  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  phantom  figure  of  an  estmire,  who  rudely  flung  a 
gauntlet  in  my  face.  Driven  to  fury,  I  snatched  down  a  sword 
from  the  wall :  by  chance  it  was  that  of  the  commander  which 
I  had  placed  there.  I  rushed  upon  my  fantastic  adversary, 
nnd  seemed  to  pierce  him  through  and  through ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  felt  as  if  something  pierced  my  heart,  burning 
like  a  red-hot  iron.  My  blood  inundated  the  hall,  and  1  fell 
senseless. 

“  When  I  recovered  consciousness,  it  was  broad  day,  nnd  I 
found  myself  in  a  small  chamber,  attended  by  the  warder  and 
the  hermit.  The  former  told  me  that  on  the  previous  night, 
he  harl  iiw.ikened  long  after  the  midnight  hour,  and  perceiving 
that  1  bad  not  come  to  his  chamber,  he  had  furnished  himself 
with  a  vase  of  holy  water,  and  set  out  to  seek  me.  He  found 
me  stretched  senseless  on  the  pavement  of  the  armory,  and 
bore  me  to  his  room.  I  spoke  of  my  wound ;  and  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  that  1  had  lost.  He  shook  his  head,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it ;  and  to  my  surprise,  I  found  myself  perfectly 
sound  and  unharmed.  The  wound  and  blood,  therefore,  had 
been  all  delusion.  Neither  the  warder  nor  the  hermit  put 
any  questions  to  me,  but  advised  me  to  leave  the  castle  as 
soon  as  possible.  1  lost  n6  time  in  complying  with  their  coun¬ 
sel,  and  felt  my  heart  relieved  from  an  ojipressive  weight,  as  I 
left  the  gloomy  and  fate-bound  battlements  of  Tetefoulque  be¬ 
hind  me.”  , 

I  arrived  at  Bayonne,  on  my  way  to  Spain,  on  the  following 
Friday.  At  midnight  I  was  startled  from  my  sleep,  as  I  had 
formerly  been ;  but  it  was  no  longer  by  the  vision  of  the  dying 
commander.  It  was  old  Foulques  Taillefer  who  stood  before 
me,  armed  capa-pie,  and  presenting  the  point  «*f  his  sword. 

I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  spectre  vanished,  but  I 
received  the  same  red-hot  thrust  in  the  heart  which  I  had  felt 
in  the  armory,  and  I  seemed  to  be  bathed  in  blood.  I  would 
have  calk'd  out,  or  would  havf^  arisen  from  my  bed  and  gone 
in  qiiest  of  succor,  but  1  could  neither  speajt  nor  stir.  This 
agony  endured  until  the  crowdng  of  the  cock,  when  I  fell 
nsk*ep  again;  but  the  next  day  1  was  ill,  and  in  a  most  pitia¬ 
ble  state.  I  have  continued  to  be  harsussed  by  the  same  vision 
eN'ery  Friday  night;  no  acts  of  penitence  and  devotion  have 
been  able  to  relie>'e  me  from  it ;  an«l  it  is  onlj  a  lingering  hope 
in  divine  mercy,  that  sustains  me,  and  enables  me  to  support 
so  lamentable  a  visitation. 

The  Grand  Prior  of  Minorca  wasted  gradually  away  under 
this  constant  remorse  of  conscience,  and  this  horrible  incubus. 


Me  died  some  time  after  having  revealed  the  preceding  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  case,  evidently  the  victim  of  a 'diseased  ima¬ 
gination. 

The  above  relation  has  been  rendered,  in  many  parts  lite¬ 
rally,  from  the  French  memoir,  in  which  it  is  given  as  a  true 
story ;  if  so,  it  is  one  of  those  stories  in  which  truth  is  more 
romantic  than  fiction. 


THE  SEPARATION. 

BY  THE  LATE  WINTHBOP  MACKWOBTH  PRAED,  M.  P. 

Lorsque  Ton  ainie  comme  il  faut, 

Le  moindre  eleignenient  nous  tue  ; 

Et  ce,  dont  on  cherit  la  vue, 

Ne  revient  jamais  asseztot. 

He ’s  gone,  dear  Fanny !  gone  at  last 
We  ’ve  said  good  bye,  and  all  is  over ; 

’T  was  a  gay  dream,  but  it  is  passed 
Next  Tuesday  he  will  sail  for  Dover. 

Well !  gentle  waves  be  round  his  prow  ! 

But  tear  and  prayer  alike  are  idle  ; 

Oh !  who  will  fill  my  Album  now? 

And  who  will  hold  my  poney’s  bridle? 

Last  night  he  left  us  after  tea ; 

I  never  thought  he ’d  leave  us — never  ; 

He  was  so  pleasant,  w'as  n’t  he  ? 

Papa,  too,  said  he  was  so  clever : 

And,  Fanny,  you  ’ll  be  glad  to  hear. 

That  litUo  boy  who  looked  so  yellow. 

Whose  eyes  were  so  like  his,  my  dear. 

Is  a  poor  little  orphan  fellow. 

That  odious  Miss  Lucretia  Browne, 

Who  with  her  horrid  pugs  and  Bible, 

Is  always  running  through  the  town. 

And  circulating  tracts — and  libel ; 

Because  he  never  danced  with  her. 

Told  to  mama  such  horrid  scandal ! 

About  his  moral  character, 

For  stooping  just  to  tie  a  sandal ! 

She  said  he  went  to  fights  and  fairs — 

That  always  gave  papa  the  fidgets  ; 

She  said  he  did  not  know  his  prayers  : 

He ’s  every  Sunday  at  St.  Bridget’s ! 

She  said  he  squeezed  his  partner’s  hands. 
Whene’er  he  waltzed — a  plague  upon  her— 

I  danced  with  him  at  Lady  Bland’s, 

He  never  squeezed  my  hand,  *  ’pon  honor.’ 

His  regiment  have  got  the  route, 

(They  came  down  here  to  quell  the  riot. 

And  now,  what  can  they  be  about. 

The  stupid  people  are  so  quiet : ) 

They  say  it  is  to  India,  too. 

If  there,  I ’m  sure  ho  ’ll  get  the  fever! 

And  should  he  bathe — he  used  to  do— 

They ’ve  crocodiles  in  every  river. 

There  may  be  bright  eyes  there  auid  then ! 

(I’m  sure  I  love  him  like  a  brother;) 

His  lute  will  soon  be  struck  again. 

His  heart  will  soon  beat  for  another ! 

I  know  him  well — he  is  not  false — 

But  when  the  song  he  loves  is  playing. 

Or  after  he  has  danced  a  waltz. 

He  never  knows  what  he  is  saying.  • 

I  know  ’twas  wrong,  ’twas  very  wrong. 

To  listen  to  his  wild  romancing. 

Last  night  I  danced  with  him  too  long. 

One’s  always  giddy  after  dancing: 

But  when  he  begg’d  me  so  to  sing. 

And  when  he  sigh’d  ard  ask’d  me  would  I  ? 

And  when  he  took  my  tortoise  ring, 

I’m  sure  1  could  not  help  it,  could  1  ? 

Papa  W'as  l(*cturing  the  girls. 

And  talked  of  settlements  and  rentals ; 

I  wore  a  white  lace  frock,  and  pearls ;  • 

He  looked  so  well  in  regimentals! 
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Ami  just  before  we  came  away, 

While  we  were  waiting  for  the  carriage, 

I  heard  him,  not  quite  plainly,  say 

Something  of  Blacksmiths— and  of  marriage. 

He  promised,  if  he  could  get  leave. 

He’d  soon  come  back — I  wonder  can  he  T 

Lord  Hill  is  very  strict,  I  b’lieve ; 

(What  could  he  mean  by  Blacksmiths,  Fanny?) 

He  said  he  wish’d  we  ne’er  bad  met, 

I  answer’d — it  was  lovely  weather! 

And  then  he  bid  me  not  forget 
The  pleasant  days  we’d  pass’d  together ! 

He’s  gone — and  other  lips  may  weave 
A  stronger  spell  than  mine  to  bind  him ; 

But  bid  him  if  he  love  me,  leave 

Those  rhymes  ho  made  me  love,  behind  him  : 

Tell  him  I  know  those  wayward  strings 
Not  always  sound  to  mirthful  measures ; 

But  sighs  are  sometimes  pleasant  things. 

And  tears  from  those  we  love  are  treasures. 

Tell  him  to  leave  off  drinking  wine. 

Tell  him  to  break  himself  of  smoking. 

Tell  him  to  go  to  bod  at  nine — 

His  hours  are  really  provoking. 

Tell  him  1  hope  he  won’t  get  fat. 

Tell  him  to  act  with  due  reflection  ; 

Tell  him  to  wear  a  broad-leafed  hat, 

Or  else  he’ll  ruin  his, complexion. 

Tell  him  I  am  so  ill  to-day 

Perhaps  to-morrow  I’ll  be  better; 

Tell  him  before  he  goes  away, 

To  write  me  a  consoling  letter; 

Tell  him  to  send  me  down  that  song 
He  said  he  loved  the  best  of  any— 

Tell  him  I’m  sure  I  can’t  live  long. 

And — bid  him  love  mfc — won’t  you  Fanny? 


DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

BY  RICHARD  H.  DANA. 

O,  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 

FricHtily  to  thought,  to  virtue,  Rud  to  peace. 

Domestic  life.  Oowper. 

It  is  for  a  short  part  of  life  only  that  the  world  is  a  wonder  j 
and  delight  to  us,  and  its  events  so  many  causes  of  admiration  i 
and  joy.  The  mist  of  moniing  soon  breaks  into  little  wreaths,  ] 
and  is  lost  in  the  air ;  and  the  objects  which  it  dressed  in  new 
beauties,  are  found  to  bo  things  of  our  common  notice.  It 
passes  off  from  the  earth,  and  the  fairy  sea  is  swallowed  up, 
and  the  green  islands,  scattered  far  and  wide  over  it,  are  again 
turned  into  tall  trees  and  moimtain  bmshwood. 

In  early  life  we  are  forever  giving  objects  the  hue  that  best 
pleases  us,  and  shaping  and  enlarging  them  as  suits  our  imagi¬ 
nation.  But  the  time  comes  when  we  must  look  upon  the  un¬ 
sightly  without  changing  it,  and  when  the  hardness  of  reality 
makes  us  feel  that  there  arc  things  not  to  be  moulded  to  our 
fancies.  Men  and  their  actions  were  figured  to  our  minds  in 
extremes.  Giants  and  dwarfs  peopled  the  world  and  filled  it 
with  deeds  of  heroic  virtue  and  desperate  vice.  All  that  we 
looked  forward  to  ke  'it  our  spirits  alive,  and  our  imagination 
found  food  for  our  desires.  At  one  time,  we  were  vainglori¬ 
ous  at  our  victories  over  magnificent  crimes;  at  another,  bear¬ 
ing  up  firmly  against  oppression,  with  the  honest  and  tried. 

We  come  at  length  into  the  world,  and  find  men  too  busy 
about  their  own  affairs,  to  make  those  of  another  their  con¬ 
cern,  and  too  careful  of  themselves,  to  go  a  tilting  for  another’s 
rights.  Even  the  bad  have  a  mixture  in  their  character  which 
takes  away  its  poetic  effect,  and  we  at  last  settle  down  in  the 
dull  conviction,  that  we  are  never  to  meet  with  entire  and 
splendid  virtue,  or  unmixed  vice.  With  this  sudden  check 
upon  our  feelings,  we  may  live  in  the  world  disappointed  and 
estrangi'd  from  it ;  or  become  like  others,  cold  and  wise,  put¬ 
ting  on  timidity  for  caution,  and  selfishness  for  prudence ;  be 
guarded  in  speech,  and  slow  in  conduct,  seeing  the  wrong,  yet 
afraid  of  condemning  it.  Or,  shaking  ourselves  loose  from  this 
hypocrisy  of  life,  we  may  let  go  with  it  the  virtues  it  mimics, 
and  despising  the  solemn  ostent  and  formalities  of  society,  may 
break  through  its  restraints,  and  set  its  decencies  at  defiance. 


Or,  too  wise  to  be  vicious,  and  too  knowing  to  W'  moved,  we 
may  look  with  complacent  unconcern  upon  what  we  hold  to 
be  the  errors  of  the  world ;  forl>earing  to  shake  the  faith  of  tho 
religious,  because  it  has  its  soi'ial  uses,  or  to  point  out  the  fal¬ 
lacies  of  moral  codes,  because  they  st'rve  to  the  same  end. 

The  virtuous  tendencies  of  our  youth  might  in  this  way  run 
to  vice,  ond  our  early  feelings  grow  cold,  were  there  not  in  us 
afl'ections  of  a  quieter  nature,  rt‘sting  on  objects  simple  and 
near  at  hand,  receiving  more  happiness  from  one  being  than 
from  a  thousand,  and  kindling  a  light  within  us,  making  one 
spot  a  perpetual  brightness,  and  secr^y  cheering  us  through  life. 
These  affections  are  our  domestic  attachments,  which  are  re¬ 
freshed  every  evening,  and  grow  daily  under  a  gentle  and  kindly 
warmth,  making  a  companionship  for  what  is  lovely,  at  tho 
same  time  leaving  it  all  the  distinctness  and  intenseness  of  our 
highest  solitary  joys.  We  may  suffer  all  the  hopes  and  expoi'- 
tations  which  shut  up  wild  and  disorderly  in  our  young  imagi¬ 
nations,  to  live  about  our  homes  ;  and  leaving  them  their  savor 
and  bright  hues,  may  sort  each  with  its  kind,  ami  hedge  them 
lound  with  the  close  and  binding  youth  of  family  attachments. 
It  is  true,  that  this  reality  has  a  narrower  range,  and  an  evener 
surface,  than  the  ideal ;  yet  there  is  a  rest,  and  an  assured  and 
virtuous  gladness  in  it,  which  make  a  harmonious  union  of  our 
feelings  and  our  fancies. 

Homo  gives  a  certain  serenity  to  the  mind,  so  that  every 
thing  is  well  marked,  and  sparkling  in  a  clear  atmosphere, 
and  the  lesser  lieauties  an*  brought  out  to  rejoice  in  the  pure 
glow  which  floats  over  and  ben^h  them  from  the  earth  and 
sky.  In  this  state  of  mind  afllictions  come  to  us  chastened ; 
and  if  the  wrongs  of  the  world  cross  us  in  our  door-path,  we 
put  them  aside  without  anger.  Vices  are  every  where  about 
us,  nut  to  lure  us  away,  nor  make  us  morose,  but  to  remind  us 
of  our  frailty,  and  kwp  down  our  pride.  We  are  put  into  a 
right  relation  with  the  world  :  neither  holding  it  in  proud 
scorn,  like  the  solitary  man,  nor  bc'ing  carried  along  by  shift¬ 
ing  and  hurried  feelings,  and  vague  and  careless  notions  of 
things,  like  the  world’s  man.  We  do  not  take  novelty  for  im¬ 
provement,  nor  set  up  rogue  for  a  rule  of  conduct ;  neither  do 
we  despair,  as  if  all  great  virtues  hud  departed  with  the  years 
gone  by,  though  we  see  new  vices,  frailties  and  follies  taking 
I  growth  in  the  very  light  which  is  spreading  thnaigh  the  earth. 

Our  safest  way  of  coming  into  communion  with  mankind  is 
thniugh  our  own  household.  For  there  our  sorrow  and  regret 
at  the  failings  of  tlio  bad  is  in  proportion  to  our  love,  while 
our  familiar  intercourse  with  the  good  has  a  secretly  assimi¬ 
lating  influence  upon  our  characters.  The  domestic  man  has 
an  inde[N‘ndence  of  tliought  which  puts  him  at  ease  in  society, 
and  a  cheerfulness  and  benevolence  of  feeling  which  stM^ms  to 
ray  out  from  him,  and  todifl'uso  a  pleasurable  sense  over  those 
near  him  like  a  solt,  bright  day.  As  domestic  life  strengthens 
a  man’s  viitue,  so  does  it  help  to  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
right  balancing  of  things,  and  gives  an  integrity  and  propriety 
to  the  whole  character.  God,  in  his  goiNlness,  has  ordained 
that  virtue  should  make  its  own  enjoyment,  and  that  wherever 
a  vice  or  frailty  is  routed  out,  something  should  spring  up  to 
be  a  beauty  and  delight  to  the  mind.  But  a  man  of  character 
rightly  cast  has  pleasures  at  home,  which,  though  fitted  to  his 
highest  nature,  are  common  to  him  as  his  daily  food.  He 
moves  about  his  house  under  a  continued  sense  of  them,  and 
is  happy  almost  without  heeding  it. 

Women  have  been  called  angels,  in  love  tales  and  sonnets, 
till  we  have  almost  leariu*d  to  think  of  angels  as  little  better 
than  women.  Yet  a  man  who  knows  a  woman  thoroughly, 
and  loves  her  truly — and  there  are  women  who  have  been  so 
known  and  loved — will  find,  after  a  few  years,  that  his  relish 
for  the  grosser  pleasures  is  les.'H>ne«l,'and  that  he  has  grown 
into  a  fondness  fur  the  inudlectuai  and  refined  without  an  eflbrt, 
and  almost  unawares.  He  has  been  led  on  to  virtue  through 
his  pleasures ;  and  the  delights  >  if  the  eye,  and  the  gentle  play 
of  that  passion  which  is  the  most  inward  in  our  nature,  and 
which  keeps  much  of  its  character  amid  the  concerns  of  life, 
have  held  him  in  a  kind  of  spiritualized  existence:  be  shares 
his  very  being  with  one  who,  a  creature  of  this  world,  and 
with  something  of  the  world’s  frailties,  is 

- *yet  Ripint  still,  and  bright 

With  somethiug  of  an  angel  light.'  Wmrdawcrtk. 

With  all  tbe  sincerity  of  a  companionship  of  feeling,  cares, 
sorrows  and  enjoyments,  her  presence  Is  as  the  preseia-e  of  a 
purer  being,  and  there  is  that  in  her  nature  which  seems  to 
bring  him  nearer  to  a  better  world.  She  is,  as  it  were,  linkeil 
to  angels ;  and,  in  his  exalted  moments,  he  feels  himself  held 
by  the  same  tie. 
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In  the  ordinary  affair*  of  life,  a  woman  has  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  over  those  m‘ar  her  than  a  man.  While  our  feelings  are. 
for  the  most  part,  as  retired  as  anchorites,  hers  are  in  con¬ 
stant  play  before  us.  We  hear  them  in  her  var3ring  voice;  we 
see  them  in  the  l>cautiful  and  harmonious  undulations  of  her 
movements,  in  the  quick  shifting  hues  of  her  face,  in  her  eye, 
giad  and  bright,  then  fond  and  sufl’used.  Her  whole  frame  is 
alive  and  active  with  what  is  at  her  heart,  and  all  the  outwani 
form  speaks.  She  seems  of  a  finer  m  juld  than  we,  and  cast 
in  a  form  of  l>eauty,  which,  like  all  beauty,  acts  with  a  moral 
influence  iipon  our  hearts;  and,  as  she  moves  alxtut  us,  we  feel 
a  movement  within,  which  rises  and  spreads  gently  over  us, 
harmonizing  us  with  lier  own. — And  can  any  man  listen  to 
this  ?  Can  his  eye  rest  upon  this  day  after  day,  and  he  not  be 
touched,  and  be  made  better  ? 

The  dignity  of  a  woman  has  its  peculiar  character ;  it  awes 
more  than  that  of  a  man.  His  is  more  physical,  bearing  itself 
up  with  an  energy  of  courage  which  we  may  brave,  or  a  strength 
which  we  may  struggle  against !  he  is  his  own  avenger,  and 
we  may  stand  the  brunt.  A  woman’s  has  nothing  of  this  force 
in  it;  it  is  of  a  higher  quality,  too  delicate  for  mortal  touch. 

There  is  a  propriety,  too,  in  a  woman’s  mind — a  kind  of  in¬ 
stinctive  judgement — which  leads  us  along  in  a  right  way, 
and  that  so  gentle,  and  by  such  a  continuous  run  of  little  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  we  are  hardly  conscious  wo  are  not  going  on 
in  our  own  course.  She  helps  to  cure  our  weaknesses  better 
than  man,  l)ecause  she  sees  quicker — because  we  are  more 
ready  to  show  for  those  whifh  are  hid,  and  because  advice 
comes  from  her  without  its  air  of  superiority,  and  rt'proof 
without  its  harshness. 

Men  wh«>  feel  deeply  show  little  of  their  deepest  feelings  to 
each  other.  But,  l)eside  the  close  union  and  common  inter¬ 
ests  and  concerns  between  husband  and  wife,  a  woman  seems 
to  be  a  creature  peculiarly  ordained  for  a  man  to  lay  open  his 
heart  to,  and  share  his  joys  with,  and  to  be  a  cpmforter  to  his  j 
griefs.  Her  voice  soothes  us  like  music;  she  is  our  light  in 
gloom  and  our  sun  in  a  cold  world.  In  time  of  affliction  she 
does  not  come  to  us  like  man,  who  lays  by,  for  the  hour,  his 
proper  nature  to  give  us  relief.  She  ministers  to  us  with  a 
hand  so  gentle,  and  speaks  in  a  voice  so  calm  and  kind,  and 
her  very  being  is  so  much  in  all  she  does,  that  she  seems  at 
the  moment  as  one  bom  only  for  the  healing  of  our  sorrows, 
and  for  a  rest  to  our  cares.  And  the  man  to  whom  such  a 
being  is  sent  for  comfort  and  support,  must  bo  sadly  hard  and 
depraved  if  he  does  not  feel  his  inward  disturbance  sinking 
away,  and  a  quietude  stealing  through  his  frame. 

The  relations  of  parents  and  children  are  the  holiest  in  our 
lives;  and  there  are  no  pleasures,  or  cares,  or  thoughts,  con¬ 
nected  with  this  world,  which  reminds  us  so  soon  of  another. 
The  helpless  infancy  of  ch  Idren  sets  our  own  death  before  us, 
when  they  will  be  left  to  a  world  to  which  we  would  not  trust 
to  ourselves ;  and  the  thought  of  the  character  they  may  take 
in  after  life,  brings  with  it  the  question  what  awaits  them  in 
another.  Though  there  is  melancholy  in  this,  its  seriousness  i 
has  a  religious  tendency.  And  the  responsibility  which  a  man 
has  laid  himself  under,  begets  a  resoluteness  of  character,  a 
sense  that  this  world  was  not  made  to  idle  in,  and  a  feeling  of 
dignity  that  he  is  acting  for  a  great  end.  How  heavily  d<H>8 
ttne  toil  who  labors  for  himself — and  how  is  he  cast  down  by 
the  thought  of  what  a  worthless  creature  it  is  all  for! 

We  have  lieard  of  the  sameness  of  domestic  life.  He  must 
have  a  dull  head  and  little  heart  who  grows  weary  of  it.  A 
man  who  momlizes  feelingly,  and  has  a  proneness  to  see  a 
beauty  and  fitness  in  all  God’s  works,  may  find  daily  f<M)d  for 
his  mind  even  in  an  infant.  '  In  its  innocent  sleep,  when  it 
seems  like  some  blessed  thing  dropped  from  the  clouds,  with 
tipts  so  delicate,  and  with  its  peaceful  breathing,  we  can 
hardly  think  of  it  as  of  mortal  mould,  it  looks  so  like  a  pure 
spirit  made  visible  for  our  delight. 

“  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infemey,”  says  Wordsworth. 
And  who  of  us,  that  is  nut  too  good  to  conscious  of  his  own 
vices,  who  has  not  felt  rebuked  and  humbled  under  the  clear 
and  open  countenance  of  a  child  ? — who  that  has  not  felt  his 
impurities  foul  upon  him  in  the  presence  of  a  sinless,  child  7 
These  feelings  make  the  best  lesson  that  can  be  taught  a  man  : 
and  tell  him  in  a  way,  which  all  else  he  has  read  or  heard 
never  could,  how  paltry  is  all  the  show  of  intellect  compared 
with  a  pure  and  good  heart.  He  that  will  humble  himself 
and  go  to  a  child  fur  instruction,  will  come  away  a  wiser  man 

If  cldldren  can  make  us  wiser,  they  surely  can  make  us 
better.  There  is  no  one  more  to  be  envied  than  a  goodna- 
tured  man  watching  the  workings  of  children’s  minds,  or 
overlooking  their  play.  Their  eagerness,  curious  about  every 


,  thing,  making  out  by  a  quick  imagination  what  they  s(?e  but 
a  part  of — their  fanciful  combinations  and  magic  inventions, 
;  creating  out  of  ordinary  circumstaaces,  and  the  common 
i  things  which  surround  them,  strange  events  and  little  ideal 
!  worlds,  and  thestj  all  working  in  mystery  to  form  matuwd 
j  thought,  is  study  enough  for  the  most  acute  minds,  and  should 
I  teacli  as,  also,  not  too  officiously  to  regulate  what  we  so  little 
I  understand.  The  still  musing  and  deep  abstraction  in  which 
j  they  sometimes  sit,  affect  us  as  a  playful  mockery  of  older 
i  heads.  These  little  philosophers  have  no  foolish  system,  with 
I  all  its  pride  and  jargon,  confusing  their  brains.  Theirs  is  a 
j  natural  movement  of  the  soul,  intense  with  new  life,  and  busy 
j  after  truth,  working  to  some  purpose,  though  without  a  noise. 

When  children  are  lying  about  seemingly  idle  and  dull,  we, 
who  have  become  case-hardened  by  time  and  satiety,  forget 
that  they  are  all  sensation,  that  their  outstretched  bodies  arc 
drinking  in  from  the  common  sun  and  air,  that  every  sound  is 
taken  note  of  by  the  ear,  that  every  floating  shadow  and  pass¬ 
ing  form  come  and  touch  at  the  sleepy  eye,  and  that  the  little 
circumstances  and  the  material  world  about  them  make  their 
best  school,  and  will  be  the  instructors  and  formers  of  their 
characters  for  life. 

And  it  is  delightful  to  look  on  and  see  how  busily  the  whole 
1  acts,  with  its  countless  parts  fltted  to  each  qther,  and  moving 
in  harmony.  There  are  none  of  us  who  have  stolen  softly  be¬ 
hind  a  clyld  when  laboring  in  a  sunny  corner,  digging  a  lilli- 
putian  well,  or  fencing  in  a  six-inch  barn-yard,  and  listened  to 
his  solil(M(uie8,  and  his  dialogues  with  some  imaginary  being, 

I  without  his  heart  being  touched  by  it.  Nor  have  we  ob3er\’ed 
I  the  flush  which  crossed  his  face  when  finding  himself  betray¬ 
ed,  without  seeing  in  it  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  the  after 
man. 

A  man  may  have  many  vices  upon  him,  and  have  walked 
long  in  a  bad  course,  yet  if  he  has  a  love  of  children,  and  can 
take  pleasure  in  their  talk  and  play,  there  is  something  still 
left  in  him  to  act  upon — something  which  can  love  simplicity 
and  truth.  I  have  seen  in  whom  some  low  vice  had  become 
a  habit,  make  himstdf  the  plaything  of  a  set  of  riotous  children 
with  as  much  delight  in  his  countenance  as  if  nothing  but 
goodness  had  ever  been  expressed  in  it ;  and  have  felt  as  much 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  toward  him,  as  I  have  of  revolting 
toward  another,  who  has  gone  through  life  with  all  due  pro¬ 
priety,  with  a  cold  and  supercilious  bearing  towards  childreti, 
which  makes  them  shrinking  and  still.  1  have  known  one 
like  the  latter,  attempt,  with  uncouth  condescension,  to  court 
an  openhearted  child,  who  would  draw  back  with  an  instinc 
tive  aversion ;  and  I  have  felt  as  if  there  were  a  curse  upon  him. 
Better  to  btj  driven  out  from  among  men,  than  to  be  disliked 
of  children. 

When  my  heart  has  been  full  of  joy  and  good- wall  at  the 
thought  of  the  blessings  of  home,  and  at  the  remembrance  that 
the  little  which  is  right  within  me  was  learned  there — when  I 
have  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  my  enjoyments  abroad,  and 
cast  them  up,  and  fbund  them  so  few,  and  have  then  turned 
home  again,  and  have  seen  that  its  pleasures  were  my  best 
lessons  of  virtue,  and  as  countless  as  good,  I  have  thought  that 
I  could  talk  of  it  for  ever.  It  is  not  so.  Though  the  feeling 
of  home  never  wearies,  because  kind  offices,  and  the  thousand 
little  ways  in  which  home  attachments  are  always  uttering 
themselves,  keep  it  fresh  and  full  in  its  co  jrse  ;  yet  the  feel¬ 
ing  itself,  and  that  which  feeds  it,  have  a  simplicity  and  unity 
of  character  of  which  little  is  to  be  told,  though  they  arc 
always  with  us. 

It  may  be  thought  that  something  should  be  said  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  domestic  associations  on  a  child,  and  its  filial  attach 
ments.  I  w’ould  not  oveicast  the  serenity  I  now  fi*el  by  call¬ 
ing  up  the  days  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  when  the  spirits  were  un¬ 
broken,  and  the  heart  pure,  w’hen  the  past  was  unheeded,  and 
the  future  bright;  1  would  not  do  this  to  be  pained  with  all 
that  has  gone  amiss  in  my  later  days — to  remember  how 
poorly  I  have  borne  the  ills  of  life,  and  how  thankless  has 
been  my  spirit  for  its  gmid. 

It  is  needless  to  talk  of  the  afflictions  of  domestic  life. 
Those  which  Providence  sends,  ceme  for  our  good,  and  their 
be'<t  consolations  are  found  in  the  abode  into  which  they  enter. 
Of  the  troubles  which  we  make  to  ourselves,  we  have  no  right 
to  complain.  Ill-sorted  marriages  will  hardly  bring  agree¬ 
ment,  and  from  those  of  convenience  will  hardly  come  love. 
But  when  the  deep  and  tranquil  enjoyment,  the  light  -and 
playful  cheerfulness,  the  exaltation  of  feeling,  and  the  clear 
calm  of  thought,  which  belong  to  those  who  know  each  other 
entirely,  and  have  by  nature  something  of  the  romance  of  love 
in  them,  are  told,  then  will  I  speak  of  the  troubles  of  home. 


The  Magic  Mirror — Doings  in  the  Metropolis, 
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THE  MAGIC  MIRROR, 

OE  THE  WAY  TO  WEALTH. 

On«  evening — ’tis  an  Eastern  story — 

The  lily  slept,  the  bat  was  flitting. 

The  sun  on  clouds  of  crimson  glory 
Was,  like  an  ancient  Sultan,  sitting; 

The  sky  was  dew,  the  air  was  balm. 

The  camels  by  the  tents  were  grazing, 

A  Pilgrim  sat  beneath  a  palm, 

Upon  the  Western  splendor  gazing. 

He  plucked  in  careless  reverie 
A  bud  beside  him;  was’t  a  flame 

That  quivered  on  his  startled  eye  ? 

From  earth  the  little  lustre  came. 

He  lisped  a  prayer,  and  half  in  terror. 

The  night  had  just  began  to  close  him, 

Dug  up  the  turf  and  found  a  mirror. 

And  hid  the  sparkler  in  his  bosom. 

Next  mom  ere  Sol’s  first  ray  had  shot, 

The  Pilgrim  gazed  upon  his  treasure ; 

The  edge  with  mystic  shapes  was  wrought. 
Wreath’d  in  a  dance  of  love  and  pleasure. 

But  in  the  centre  was  the  wonder ; 

His  face  with  youth  and  beauty  shone! 

Old  Time  had  yielded  up  his  plunder. 

By  Allah !  fifty  years  were  gone ! 

His  hour  of  precious  gazing  o’er. 

The  Pilgrim  strayed  to  Bagdad  city ; 

Then  sat  him  by  a  Kiask  door. 

And  tuned  his  pipe,  and  sang  his  ditty ; 

But  not  a  soul  would  stop  to  listen. 

At  last  an  ancient  dame  pass’d  by ; 

She  saw,  by  chance,  the  mirror  glisten. 
Stopped,  gazed,  and  saw  her  wrinkles  fly ! 

A  dozen  like  herself  soon  gazed. 

And  each  beheld  a  blooming  beauty ; 

The  story  through  the  city  blazed. 

Their  alms  were  but  a  Moslem’s  duty  ! 

The  men  and  maids  by  thousands  gathered. 
Each  visage  won  the  rose’s  dye  ; 

The  Pilgrim’s  nest  was  quickly  feathered. 
The  mirror’s  name  was — Flattery  ! 


DOINGS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

L 

The  first  of  January  in  Washington,  is  always  a  day  of  gen¬ 
eral  gaiety.  If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  and  can  com¬ 
promise  with  your  political  antipathies,  you  may  attend  the 
President’s  levee,  where  you  will  find  an  assemblage  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  who  not  only  seem  to  be  amused  themselves, 
but  are  the  subjects  of  amusement  to  others. 

Henry  St.  Clair  was  sitting  in  his  room,  at  Gadsby’s,  on  a 
brilliant  day,  not  many  weeks  since,  reading  the  Globe  of  the 
rooming,  which  he  had  casually  taken  up,  when  a  sudden 
thought,  which  occurred  to  him,  appeared  to  operate  forcibly 
upon  his  equanimity.  He  looked  hastily  at  his  watch,  threw 
down  the  Administration  print,  and  washed  his  hands.  He 
then  pulled  the  bell-rope  with  violence,  and  ordered  Aristides 
to  call  a  coach.  The  command  was  fulfilled,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  St.  Clair  was  drifting  along  the  Avenue.  . 

“  Is  Miss  Lascelles  within  ?  ” 

“  Walk  into  the  parlor,  if  you  please,  sir.” 

She  was  sitting  on  an  ottoman,  and  arranging  her  curls  be- 
fere  a  broad  mirror,  which  extended  to  the  floor. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  Miss  Lascelles  a  happy  new- 
year.” 

“  And  I  have  the  generosity  to  wish  Mr.  St.  Clair  a  thou¬ 
sand.  You  are  late.  I  was  just  going  without  you.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  are  noted  for  your  punctuality.” 

“  Never  less  so,  than  since  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
Miss  Lascelles.  But  the  carriage  is  at  the  doer.  Fair  lady, 
by  your  leave.” 

The  Avenue  was  covered  with  snow.  The  horses  floun- 
deved  through  it  at  a  tolerable  pace.  Several  times  the  carriage 
came  near  ^ng  overset.  The  lady  talked  fluently  to  conceal 
her  terror.  At  last,  they  caught  a  near  glimpse  of  the  white- 
house,  which  now  s^ne  trebly-white,  bathed  as  it  was  in  the 
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dazzling  sunshine  of  a  clear  wintei^morning.  They  stopped 
in  front  of  the  mansion.  The  steps  of  the  carriage  were  let 
down,  and  a  minute  afterward  the  lady’s  arm  was  within  that 
of  St.  Clair ;  and,  passing  through  the  vestibule,  they  entered 
the  oval-room,  where  the  President  and  his  high  dignitaries 
were  assembled.  After  the  customaiy  introductions  and  greet¬ 
ings,  the  two  new  visiters  moved  on  toward  the  ‘  East-Rtiom.’ 
What  a  crowd  they  here  found  asst'mblevl.  St.  Clair,  who 
sometimes  made  very  bad  second-hand  puns,  exclaime*!  with 
a  sigh,  on  his  first  entrance,  “  Ohe  jam  satis !  ”  but  his  fair 
companion  was  inexorable,  and  refused  to  turn  back.  They 
kept  on,  and  threadtHl  their  way  through  the  motley  multi¬ 
tude. 

”  It  is  astonishing  what  a  contrast  of  faces  one  meets  with 
on  certain  occasions,”  said  Miss  Lascelles.  Who  is  that 
individual  in  whiskers  7  ” 

I  do  Qot  know,  but  should  n’t  be  surprised  if  it  were  Mr. 
Beardsley.” 

"  And  who  is  that  stout  gentleman,  whose  keen  mobility  of 
vision  seems  to  take  in  the  whole  scene  around  us,  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  a  glance  7  ” 

“  That  is  the  author  of  the  Hunchback — posterity  will 
honor  his  memory.  At  present,  you  perceive,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
is  conversing  with  him.’ 

**  And  what  frightful-looking  Indian  is  that,  standing  by  die 
pier-table  7  ” 

“  That  is  the  famous  Wyandot  Chief,  Wah-hi-ti-noh-mah- 
hi-ki,  or  the  Creeping-panther.  He  is  a  terrible  fellow — the 
same  who  killed  his  six  wives,  because  ” - 

“  Because  what  7  ” 

“  Have  you  read  the  last  days  of  Pompeii  7  That  lone  was 
a  sweet  creature,  was  she  not  7  Bulwer  is  decidedly  a  man 
of  genius — th»  you  not  think  so  7  ” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  but  what  was  his  modve  for  killing  his  six 
wives  7  ” 

“  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  doing  so  improper  a 
thing.” 

“  A  truce  to  word-catching.  The  Wyandot — why.di<l  he 
kill  his  six  wives  7  ” 

“  Because  they  did  n’t  dry  his  scalps  in  a  manner  to  suit 
him.” 

How  atrocious !  He  is  Umking,  with  the  eye  of  an  ama¬ 
teur,  upon  my  head-dress.  Let  us  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.” 

“  But  I  insist  u^on  presenting  you  to  iny  friend  Wah-hi-ti- 
noh-mah-he-ki.  He  is  courteous  and  polite,  notwithstanding 
his  litde  foible  of  being  pcuticular  with  regard  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  his  scalps.” 

I  “You  are  quite  as  bad  as  he  is.  I  will  not  be  introduced 
[  to  the  barbarian.” 

I  “  How  very  wilful !  ” 

IL 

“  Harry  St.  Clair !  Who  the  d — 1  is  Harry  St.  Clair  7  ” 
muttered  a  fierce-looking  gentleman,  of  an  elderly  appearance, 
who,  in  evident  perturbation,  was  pacing  the  floor  of  a  private 
parlor. 

I  “  He  is  a  very  tolerable  sort  of  a  man,  Mr.  Brown,  whom 
I  have  consented  to  marry.” 

“  You  con — sent — O!  ’t  is  impossible,  my  dear,  that  you 
should  have  been  such  a  fool.  St.  Clair!  It  sounds  like  the 
assumed  name  of  some  swindler.  Remember,  young  lady, 
that  you  are  yet  under  my  guardianship.  He  has  heard  of 
your  hundred  thousand,  and,  like  an  adreit  fortune-hunter,  he 
has  taken  care  to  avoid  giving  an  account  of  himself  to  me. 
I  forbid  your  seeing  him  again.” 

“  That  must  be  as  it  shall  happen,  Mr.  Brown.  What 
think  you  of  an  elopement,  one  of  these  meonshiny  nights  ? 
Mr.  Brown,  such  things  have  been.” 

Mr.  Brown  clenched  his  fist*,  and  doubled  the  rapidity  of 
his  strides. 

“  You  will  drive  me  mad  !  Has  the  fellow  any  property  7  ” 

“  I  cannot  say,  but  believe  that,  he  ‘no  revenue  has  save 
his  good  ’  spirits,  to  fi'ed  and  clothe  him.” 

“  Good  spirits!  Hollands  and  Tokay,  you  mean:  he  is 
then  a  retail-grocer.  That  my  ward  should  ever  be  engaged 
to  a  man  licensed  to  keep  and  retail  spirits!  What  would 
your  poor  old  father  have  said.  Miss  Emeline,  had  he  lived  to 
see  his  fair  scion  of  a  proud  and  ancient  stock,  ally  herself  to 
an  adventurer,  to — the  Lord  knows  whom  !  ” 

“  You  pay  but  a  sorry  compliment  to  my  |)enetradiin,  Mr. 
Brown.  But  here  comes  the  gentleman,  himself.  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  Mr.  Brown  ;  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  St.  Clair.  You  are  silent, 
both.  Well,  1  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  and  then  you  may 
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find  your  tongue*.  Addio !  St.  Clair,  be  civil  to  the  old  gen* 
tleman.” 

“  Now,  sir,  I  am  the  guardian  of  that  young  lady.  Permit 
me  to  inc^uire  how  much  capital  you  are  in  ne^  of,  to  extend 
your  business  in  the  grocery  line  ?  I  will  advance  you  any 
reasonable  sum — ^but  do  not  think  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of 
my  ward.” 

“  Old  fellow,  I  brought  no  cow-skin  writh  me,  and  if  I 
had,  my  respect  for  your  gray  hairs  would  probably  prevent 
my  using  it,  as  you  deserve.  Touching  Miss  T^scelles — I 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  destroy  her  peace,  by  resign¬ 
ing  my  pretensions  to  her  favor.” 

“  Conceited  pup — ” 

”Sir!” 

”  Know,  young  man,  that  if  Miss  Lasceltes  marries  without 
my  consent,  her  whole  fortune  goes  to  her  younger  sister.” 

**  How  much  is  her  fortune,  sir?”  • 

”  A  good  hundred  thousand,  in  the  six  per  cents.” 

**  Give  it  to  her  sister,  and  I  will  throw  in  as  much  more, 
as  a  new-year’s  present.  Who  are  you  looking  at?  ” 

”  ’T  is  n’t  possible — that — you — are  serious — in  what  you 
say!  ” 

“  Mr.  Brown,  I  am  about  negotiating  with  Mr.  Polk — you 
know  Polk — for  the  purchase  of  the  Government  stock  in  the  ! 
United  States  Bank.  Good  speculation — eh  7  1  shall  want 

your  advice.  Brown — handsome  commission — agency,  and  all  | 
that  sort  of  thing !  But  you  are  dumb.”  | 

“  Mr.  St.  Clair;  if  I  had  a  dozen  wards — dam’me  !  but  you 
should  be  welcome  to  them  all.” 

#••««#« 

Yesterday  I  received  a  card,  wdth  the  following  inscription  : 
”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  at  home,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.” 

tVatkirngtoUf  Jam.  25,  1835. 


PALINODIA . By  Wimthrop  M.  Prakd. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  feel 
All  passion’s  hopes  and  fears. 

And  tell  what  tongues  can  ne’er  reveal. 

By  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  tears. 

The  days  are  gone  !  no  more !  no  more. 

The  cruel  fates  allow ; 

And  though  I’m  hardly  twenty-four, 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

Lady,  the  mist  is  on  my  sight. 

The  chill  is  on  my  brow ; 

My  day  is  night,  my  bloom  is  blight, 

I’m  not  a  lover  now ! 

I  never  talk  about  the  clouds, 

I  laugh  at  girls  and  boys : 

I’m  growing  ra^er  fond  of  crowds. 

And  very  fond  of  noise — 

I  never  wander  forth  alone 

Upon  the  mountain’s  brow; 

I  weighed  last  winter  sixteen  stone— 

I’m  not  a  lover  now ! 

I  never  wish  to  raise  a  veil, 

1  never  raise  a  sigh, 

I  never  tell  a  tender  tale,  ^ 

I  never  tell  a  lie ; 

I  cannot  kneel  as  once  I  did, 

I’ve  quite  forgot  my  bow, 

1  never  do  as  I  am  bid — 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  make  strange  blunders  every  day 
If  I  would  be  gallant — 

Take  smiles  for  wrinkles,  black  for  grey. 

And  nieces  for  tlieir  aunt ; 

1  fiy  firom  folly,  though  it  flows, 

From  lips  of  loveliest  glow ; 

I  don’t  object  to  length  of  nose— 

I’m  not  a  lover  now ! 

The  Muse’s  steed  is  very  fleet— 

I’d  rather  ride  my  mare ; 

The  poet  hunts  a  quaint  conceit— 

I’d  rather  hunt  a  hare ; 

I’ve  learned  to  utter  yours  and  you, 

Instead  of  thine  and  thou; 

And,  oh!  1  can’t  endure  a  blue ! 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 


1  don’t  encourage  idle  dreams 
Of  poison,  or  of  ropes ; 

I  cannot  dine  on  airy  schemes, 

I  cannot  sup  on  hopes  ! 

New  milk  I  own  is  v6ry  fine. 

Just  foaming  from  the  cow  ; 

But  yet,  I  want  my  pint  of  wine — 

I’m  not  a  lover  now ! 

When  Laura  sings  young  hearts  away 
I’m  deafsr  than  the  deep; 

When  Leonora  goes  to  play, 

I  sometimes  go  to  sleep; 

When  Marj’  draws  her  white  gloves  out, 

I  never  dance,  I  vow — 

‘  Too  hot  to  kick  one’s  heels  about!’ 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I’ns  busy  with  the  State  affairs, 

I  prate  of  Pitt  and  Fox  ; 

I  ask  the  price  of  railroad  shares. 

I  watch  the  turn  of  stocks. 

And  this  is  life — no  verdure  blooms 
Upon  the  withered  bough ; 

I  save  a  fortune  in  perfumes — 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  !  « 

I  may  be  yet  what  others  suv  • 

A  boudoir’s  babbling  fool ; 

The  flattered  star  of  bench  and  bar, 

A  party’s  chief  or  toel. 

Come  shower  or  sunshine — hope  or  fear. 
The  palace  or  the  plough, 

My  heart  and  lute  are  broken  here — 

I’m  not  a  lover  now' ! 

Lady,  the  mist  is  on  my  sight. 

The  chill  is  on  my  brow. 

My  day  is  night,  my  bloom  is  blight, 
I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 


APPROVED  METHODS  OF  SETTING  HOUSES  ON  FIRE. 

There  are  two  or  three  modes  of  performing  this  experi¬ 
ment.  The  operator  may  place  the  candle  by  the  btd-side,  on 
a  chair  er  a  table,  and  suffer  the  curtain,  which  must  not  be 
carefully  looped  up,  to  fall  down  on  it ;  or  she  may  take  the 
candle  into  the  bed  itself,  and  fall  asleep ;  or  lean  over  it  in 
he?  night  cap,  and  do  the  same  thing;  or  forget  to  snufl'it,  and 
allow  the  mushroom  to  tumble  into  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
or  to  become  a  thief.  Ingenious  experimenters  will  discover 
other  modes  of  operating ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  hold 
the  candle  in  the  hand  when  getting  into  bed,  and  to  whisk  it 
past  the  curtains.  It  is  a  sort  of  corollary  from  this  mode, 
that  without  going  to  bed,  my  lady’s  maid,  ortlie  house-maid, 
should  similarly  make  up  the  bed,  or  make  it  down,  which  is 
the  pro])er  phrase,  with  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and  she  may 
then  whisk  it  along  the  bed-curtains  or  the  dimitty  window- 
curtains,  or  sit  down  on  the  bed  with  it  in  one  hand ;  all  of 
which  modes  we  have  known  highly  successful. 

Should  the  experiment  be  much  desired,  especial  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  candle  has  a  glass  shade ;  and  if  it  should 
succeed,  the  wdnduws  and  doors  must  immediately  be  opened, 
and  the  party  must  scream  and  run  down  stairs ;  for  we  have 
known  the  experiment  utterly  fail,  by  the  application,  in  time, 
of  the  water-jug,  or  by  squeezing  the  disea^  part  in  a  towel, 
or  by  pulling  down  the  curtains,  or  shutting  the  door  close,  and 
leaving  the  room  quietly. 

Thus  much  respecting  beds  and  curtains,  and  thus  much  as 
to  young  ladies,  when  they  set  up  to  operate  on  houses.  On 
themselves,  they  possess  other  modes  of  experimenting,  by 
means  of  muslin,  whether  in  the  form  of  gowns,  caps,  or  ^nd- 
kerchiefs.  Such,  for  example,  as  sitting  or  standing  near  a 
wood  fire,  particularly  if  it  be  oak  and  has  the  bark  on ;  or  fir, 
which  answers  nearly  as  well ;  or  standing  by  any  fire  when  it 
bums  well,  and  there  is  an  open  door  or  window,  and  no 
guard ;  or  reading  a  romance  with  the  knees  inside  the  fender, 
or  meditating  over  one,  with  the  chin  on  the  hand  and  the 
csuidle  under  the  cap.  And  in  all  these  cases,  should  the  lady 
prove  as  inflammable  as  the  romance  and  the  candle  are  in¬ 
flammatory,  she  should  scream  and  run  out  of  the  room,  by 
which  n<eans,  it  is  probable,  she  will  serve  as  a  toich  fur  the 
coitions,  or  the  chair-covers,  or  the  sofas,  or  the  bed,  if  there 
happens  to  be  one  present,  and  by  which  means  also  she  will 
ensure  perfect  success  as  to  her  own  person. 


Approv€d  Method  Of  Setting  Houses  On  Fire — The  Bride  ami  the  Burial. 
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But  the  fair  sex,  nut  bein»  ladies,  young  or  old,  poss«>ss 
other  resources,  in  the  shape  of  nursery^maids,  laundry-maids, 
kitchen-maids,  maids  of  all  work,  or  maids  of  no  work,  such 
as  are  the  hoasekeeper,  who  keeps  a  deputy,  and  my  lady’s 
maid.  It  is  necessary  that  the  nursery-maid  should  have  a 
fire,  or  how  shtiuld  she  boil  the  infant’s  pap,  or  make  a  *  com¬ 
fortable  drop  of  tea  ’  for  herself?  And  she  must  keep  it  alive 
all  night  that  she  may  dry  the  clothes.  Or  rather,  because  that 
is  too  much  trouble,  she  makes  a  roaring  fire  before  she  goes 
to  bed,  the  clothes  begin  to  singe,  the  children  and  the  nurse 
try  which  shall  snore  the  loudest,  the  clothes  flame,  the  horse 
takes  fire,  so  does  the  wainscot,  and  then  the  ceiling ;  and 
then  ‘  the  neighbors  are  alarmed,  and  cry  out,  fire !’  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  experiment  is  the  result. 

But  we  can’  instruct  the  nursery-maid,  the  laundry-maid, 
and  the  kitchen-maid,  all  the  maids,  how  to  oft'ect  their  pur¬ 
poses  in  anutlier  way,  not  less  efficacious,  and  as  little  sus- 
|>ected.  When  a  kettle  is  to  be  lifted  off  the  fire,  it  is  apt  to 
be  hot  in  the  handle,  and  to  burn  the  fingers ;  a  towel  is  a 
very  convenient  intermedium.  The  towel  Oeing  dry  and  hot, 
is  seixed  on  by  the  point  of  a  flame,  or  a  spark,  and  it  is  then 
proper  to  throw  it  over  a  chair-back,  or  into  a  corner,  or  into 
any  other  incombustible  place.  The  spark  spreads  into  a  cir¬ 
cle,  as  it  docs  in  a  tinder-box,  or  wanders  about  like  tlie  par¬ 
son  and  the  clerk,  when  a  child  *  has  burnt  to  tinder  some 
stale  last  year’s  news and  in  due  time  the  engines  arrive,  and 
nobody  has  set  the  house  on  fire.  We  vouch  for  the  success 
of  this  experiment,  because  it  once  succeeded  perfectly  well 
'  with  us  on  a  bit  of  wainscot. 

All  these  methods,  however,  bear  a  certain  air  of  vulgarity; 
for  which  reason  we  shall  point  out  at  least  one  elegant  mode 
of  eifectiBg  this  desirable  object.  Being  founded  on  optical 
principles,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  tho  ladies  who 
learned  their  ologies,  who  know  the  length  of  Captain  Kater’s 
pendulum,  think  Captain  Basil  Hall  a  greater  man  than  Cook, 
Frobisher,  and  Raleigh,  united. 

This  expedient  is  perfectly  Galilean,  and  consists  in  choos- 
ing  a  globular  decanter,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  water 
(ladies,  the  water  need  not  be  distilled),  and  then  placing  it 
on  some  sunshiny  day  (supposing  that  such  a  thing  ever  hap¬ 
pens  in  England),  in  the  sunshine,  on  a  table,  in  a  window, 
covered  (the  table)  with  a  fair  toilette  table-cloth.  The  focus 
(that  is  the  word)  concentrating  the  sun-beams,  and — in  short, 
sets  the  bouse  on  fire.  It  is  even  so  indeed ;  for  we  have 
known  it  happen  twice.  As  to  other  scientific  and  chymical 
means  of  producing  the  same  results,  such  as  by  a  phosphorus 
bottle,  or  by  a  bottle  of  oxymuriatic  matches,  they  are  too 
vulgar  to  be  introduced  into  so  profound  a  treatise  as  this. — 
Nor  need  we  inform  school-boys  how  they  may  manage,  for 
the  same  purposes,  by  gunpowder  and  squibs,  since  we  pro¬ 
fess  to  deal  only  in  thd  obscurer  and  more  profound  expedients 
for  exciting  what  the  lawyers  call  arson. 

The  cook,  the  kitchen-maid,  tlie  scullery-maid,  th«i  whole 
genus  dealing  in  fires  and  the  great  art  of  nutrition,  possess 
such  obvious  means  of  their  own,  of  making  fire-works  of  any 
dimensions,  suited  to  t^e  scales  of  their  resp<'ctive  houses, 
that  we  consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  descend  into  their 
regions. 

With  respect  to  the  stable,  the  quintessence  of  the  pyrotech¬ 
nic  art,  in  this  case,  is  for  the  coachman  and  grooms,  and 
stable-boys,  one,  each,  or  all,  to  get  drunk,  and  the  drunker 
the  better.  That  being  done,  it  is  proper  to  lie  down  on  the 
hay  with  the  candle  burning,  or  to  go  up  into  the  hay-loft  simi¬ 
larly,  or  to  amuse  themselves  with  setting  fire  to  spiders,  or 
smoking,  or  with  drinking  still  more,  if  tliey  have  not  drunk 
enough  already.  Drunk  or  sober,  it  is  not  amiss  to  have  a 
nocturnal  aissignation  with  some  gentle  fair  one  at  midnight, 
to  clap  the  candle  under  a  stable  bucket,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
dark  lantern,  and  forget  it ;  or  else  to  tumble  it  into  the  hay 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment;  or,  finally,  to  prevent  dis¬ 
covery,  whether  of  this,  of  purloined  oats,  stolen  hay,  or  a 
stolen  horse,  fairly  set  the  whole  on  fire.  That  it  is  generally 
judged  good  policy  to  fire  a  stable  occasionally,  is  indicated 
by  that  exquisite  invention,  a  stable  lantern,  partaking  of  all 
the  obvious  qualities  of  a  safety-lamp,  and  unquestionably  the 
hint  whence  it  was  derived.  If  indeed  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  of  safety,  if  a  spark  may  fly  out,  or  a  straw  get  in, 
conducting  to  other  straws,  it  is  very  much  to  the  purpose 
which  we  have  here  all  along  kept  in  view. 

Our  advice  to  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  plumbers,  admits 
of  being  brief,  for  we  cannot  teach  them  much;  they  are  adepts  j 
already.  Bond  timber  is,  however,  the  fundamental  secret; 
because  brick  and  lime,  Iwing  naturally  incombustible,  inas-  I 


much  as  they  have  both  been  burned  already,  no  other  method 
of  destroying  the  walls  with  the  interior,  fhe  shell  with  the 
oyster,  could  have  been  devised.  Luckless  was  the  day,  and 
dark  the  hour,  that  substituted  stamped  and  taxed  pap«'r,  ami- 
anthino  paper  paste  and  lime,  for  fat,  re«l,  fiery  Norway  fir; 
but  he  was  no  small  phil«Mopher  in  fire,  who  taught  tu  to  build 
houses  on  drumsticks,  that,  like  mouse-traps,  they  might  tum¬ 
ble  at  the  pulling  of  a  trigger. 

But  even  l>ond  timlter  will  not  bum,  unless  it  receives  the 
contact  of  the  element  destinetl  to  communicate  life  and  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  dormant  and  sluggish  mass ;  and  how  should  the 
whole  mine  of  beams  and  timbers,  and  rsdters  and  floors,  be 
taught  to  aspire  to  heaven,  unless  the  train  were  laid  which 
may  in  due  time  rescue  them  fmm  their  bondage,  and  make 
them  exult  in  liberty,  hailing  their  emancipation  in  craskling 
and  sparkling  bonfires?  The  train  is  laid  into  the  chimney; 
and  where  better  could  it  be  laid  7  This,  at  le:ist,  is  the  most 
efficacious:  but  it  occasionally  siKxeeds,  if  laid  below  the 
hearth-stone  ;  where,  gradually  drying,  mon*  gradually  char¬ 
ring,  perhaps  favored  by  some  delicate  crevice  to  admit  air, 
or  a  spark,  it  is  at  length  found  that  the  house  smells  strange¬ 
ly  of  burning  wood,  then  smells  of  smoke,  then  smells  of  fire, 
and  at  length  becomes  sensible  to  the  rest  of  the  seven  senses, 
and  to  toe  insuk'ance-oflice. —  \s  to  the  plumbers,  they  under- 
ittand  so  well  tho  art  of  burning  dowm  a  church  or  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  that  we  need  not  lose  our  Tabor  in  attempting  to  instruct 
them. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  burn  down  divers  manufactories  of 
various  kinds,  but  the  modes  are  endless,  and  would  exhaust 
our  patience.  Yet  we  particularly  recommed  to  varnish-ma¬ 
kers,  and  the  rest  of  this  fraternity,  always  to  work  at  an  open 
fire,  because  if  they  used  any  furnace  of  any  kind,  this  desira¬ 
ble  event  could  never  happen.  Carpenters,  chymists,  distil¬ 
lers,  bakers,  and  the  rest,  must  be  allowM  to  follow  the  estab¬ 
lished  rules  in  this  art,  for  we  doubt  if  we  could  teach  tliem 
any  thing  new. 

Powder-millers,  we  believe,  may  yet  learn  from  us;  though 
they  have  hitherto  appeared  to  understand  their  trade  tolera¬ 
bly  well,  as  Hounslow  can  testify.  It  is  highly  necessary  to 
grind  theii  combustible  dust  wdth  stones,  because  these  are 
noted  for  striking  fire,  even  though  they  be  limestones,  and 
never  to  use  iron  or  copper,  because  then  a  mill  could  nut  pos* 
sibly  blow  up.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
powder  should  be  granulated  in  the  midst  of  its  own  dust,  that, 
amid  the  said  dust,  cranks  should  be  revolving  and  gudgeons 
grinding  in  their  sockets,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
oil  them  too  much,  lest  they  should  not  become  hot  enough  to 
fire,  first  the  dust,  then  the  powder,  lastly  the  house;  termi¬ 
nating  all  with  a  dispersion  of  heads,  legs,  and  arms,  into  tfi« 
air. 

TO - . 

Madonna,  wherefore  hast  thou  sent  to  me 
Sweet  basil  and  mignionette— 

Embleming  love  and  health,  which  never  yrx 
la  the  same  wreath  might  be  7 
Alas,  and  they  are  wet! 

Is  this  with  kisses,  or  with  tears  7 
For  never  rain  or  dew 

-  Such  fragrance  drew 

F rom  plant  or  flower — the  very  doubt  endears 
My  sadness  ever  new, 

Tho  sighs  I  breathe,  the  teat's  I  shed  for  thee. 


THE  BRIDE  AND  THE  BURlAi.. 

sv  THOMAS  Haynes  eatly. 

When  last  I  saw  this  church,  it  was  the  mora  of  a  weddiag, 
And  through  the  viUafs  crowd  a  glad  murmur  was  spreading ; 
She  comes!  the  lady  comes!  throw  the  gate  open  wider; 

She  came !  it  was  the  bnde,  with  her  hushead  beside  her. 

How  beautiful  she  looked  in  the  bridal  procession. 

Her  features  wore  so  pure  and  so  blest  an  expression! 

She  smiled  upon  tbe  friends  who  came  near  to  caress  ber, 

And  1,  although  unknown,  ened  with  fervor  **  God  Mess  her!” 

One  year  has  passed  away— to  tbe  same  church  returning, 

1  hear  a  muilM  bell  and  the  accents  of  mourning; 

I  cannot  but  look  back  to  the  morn  of  the  weddiag. 

And  oh !  ’t  is  for  the  bride  that  these  sad  tears  are  shedding. 
Tbe  youth  now  sunds  alone  who  beside  bar  was  kneehag — 
Alone,  his  pallid  face  with  hu  mantle  concealing. 

He  prays  to  be  reUeved  from  the  pangs  that  o^rem  him. 

Ana  I,  ^though  unknown,  cried  with  Ibrror  ** God  Uses  him'** 


Lily  on  Liquid  Iio*€s  Floating, 
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Allecretto  e  Scherxando. 


1.  Li  •  ly  on  h  •  quid  ro  -  ses  floating,  So  floats  yon  foam  o’er 
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dips  it  •  self  in  wine  —  Which  dips  it  •  self  in  wine  ^  Which  dips  it  •  self  in  wine. 


For  Life — The  Ghost  Mid  the  Country  Club. 


FOR  LIFE. 

TRANILATBD  FBOM  THE  SEEMAM. 

Dear  wife !  Oh,  »ee  the  blessing  • 
This  warm  spring>rain  has  brought !  > 
Each  flower,  th«  gift  confessing, 

New  life,  new  bloom  ha%.  caught. 

The  distant  storm  is  swelling 
Along  the  misty  blue ; 

And  here  love  still  is  dwelling. 

Here  bliss  is  ever  new. 

Thou  see'st  those  white  doves,  winging 
Their  path  to  that  still  grove. 

Where  mournful  trees  are  Hinging 
Their  shades  o’er  violets’  love. 
Together,  thither  stealing. 

We  sought  Spring’s  flowery  cup. 

And  there  our  first  love-feeling 
So  mightily  flamed  up. 

When,  from  the  church  returning. 

The  dear  ‘Yes’  whispered  low. 

And  cheeks  with  deep  bliss  burning. 

The  good  priest  saw  us  go. 

New  moons  rejoiced  in  chorus. 

Uprose  another  sun. 

And  we,  the  world  before  us, 

A  new  life-course  begun. 

A  tliousand  seals  were  fastened 
Upon  our  bond  of  love. 

As  o’er  the  plain  we  hastened. 

Or  linger^  in  the  grove  ; 

On  rocky  summit  tarried. 

Reposed  in  bush  or  brake ; 

And  in  a  reed  Love  carried 
His  fire  upon  the  lake. 

So  moving  on,  contented, 

A  happy  two  were  wtf— 

But  Providence  dissented. 

And  chose  to  make  us  three  ; 

And  four — five — six — at  table 
Partook  tiie  daily  bread ; 

And  soon  these  shoots  were  able 
Te  bend  down  o’er  our  head. 

And  there,  from  north  winds  shielded, 
With  willow's  girt  about. 

The  mansion,  newly  builded. 

How  kindly  it  looks  out ! 

Who  built  that  handsome  dwelling 
Upon  the  liill  above? 

The  passer  by  is  telling : 

Our  Frederick,  with  his  love. 

Where,  through  the  rocky  hollow. 

The  river  close  hemm^  in. 

Which  dark  abysses  swallow. 

Is  forced  with  clanging  din. 

They  tell  of  bright-eyed  lasses — 

The  pretty  ‘  fhctory-girls  ’ — 

But  one  the  whole  surpasses — 

Our  child  with  her  dark  curls. 

But  where  thick  grasses  only 

Cling  round  the  church-yard  graves. 
And  that  tall  pine,  so  lonely, 

Its  sighing  branches  waves — 

Our  dead  one  there  is  sleeping, 

.Laid  prematurely  low. 

To  lead  our  eyes,  when  weeping. 

To  heaven  from  things  below. 

Arms  glitter,  cannons  rattle. 

Above  the  distant  hill ; 

The  army  comes  from  battle. 

Which  savt'd  our  homes  from  ill. 

Who  moves  in  front  so  proudly, 

With  medals  covered  o’er  f 
“  Your  son,”  they  all  cry  loudly— 

So  comes  our  Charles  once  more. 

Of  all  the  guests  the  dearest. 

He  greets  his  happy  bride ; 

The  great  feast-day — the  nearest — 

Will  see  their  fates  allied. 


And  to  the  wedding-dances. 

The  neighbors  crowding  round. 

Our  youngest  child  advances, 

With  wreaths  and  garlands  crowned. 

While  flutes  and  hums  are  sounding. 

Comes  back  oiir  wedding-day. 

Which  saw  glad  friends  surrounding 
A  couple  young  and  gay : 

Still,  still  to  love  we  listen. 

While  years  are  gliding  on  ; 

And  now  we  go  to  christen 
Our  grand-child  and  our  son. 

LouiniUe,  Ky.  James  F.  Claeec. 


THE  GHOST  AND  THE  COUNTRY  CLUB. 

In  all  ages,  persons  of  weak  intellects  have  believed  in  ap¬ 
paritions;  and  in  all  relations  of  this  kind,  there  is  manifestly 
an  endeavor  to  make  the  events  as  supernatural,  wonderful, 
and  as  well  attested  os  possible,  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of 
trick,  and  to  silence  all  objections  which  might  be  made  to 
their  credibility.  In  compliance  with  this  custom,  we  will  re¬ 
count  a  story  of  a  ghost,  which  seems  to  possess  all  the  de¬ 
sired  requisites. 

At  a  town  in  the  West  of  England,  twenty-four  persons 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  once  a  week,  to  drink,  smoke 
tobacco  and  talk  politics.  Like  the  academy  of  Rubens,  at 
Antwerp,  each  member  had  his  peculiar  chair,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  was  more  elevated  than  the  rest.  As  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  in  a  dying  state  for  some  time,  his  chair,  while 
he  was  absent,  remained  vacant. 

When  the  club  met  on  the  usual  nig^t,  inquiries  were  natu¬ 
rally  made  after  their  associate.  As  he  lived  in  the  adjoining 
house,  a  particular  friend  went  to  inquire  after  him,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  he  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  night.  This  threw  a  gloom  on  the  company,  and  all 
efforts  to  tui-n  the  conversation  from  the  sad  subject  before 
them  were  ineffectual.  About  midnight  the  door  opened, 
and  the  form,  in  white,  of  the  dying  or  dead  man,  walked  into 
the  room,  and  took  his  seat  in  his  accustomed  chair.  There 
he  remained  in  silence,  and  in  silence  was  he  gazed  at.  The 
apparition  continued  a  sufficient  time  in  the  chair  to  assure 
all  who  were  present  of  the  reality  of  the  vision.  At  length 
he  arose  and  stalked  toward  the  door — which  he  opened  as  if 
living — went  out,  and  shat  the  door  after  him.  After  a  long 
pause,  some  one,  at  last,  hod  the  resolution  'to  say,  “  If  only 
one  of  us  had  seen  this,  he  would  not  have  been  believed ;  but 
it  is  impossible  that  so  many  of  us  can  have  been  deceived.” 
The  company,  by  degrees,  recovered  their  speech,  and  the  whole 
conversation,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  upon  the  dreadful  ob¬ 
ject  which  had  engaged  their  attention.  They  broke  up,  and 
went  home.  In  the  morning,  inquiry  was  made  after  their 
sick  friend.  It  was  answered  by  an  account  of  his  death, 
which  happened  nearly  about  the  time  of  his  appearance  in 
the  club-room.  There  could  be  little  doubt  bafore ;  but  now, 
nothing  could  be  more  ceriain  than  he  reality  of  the  appari¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  simultaneously  seen  by  so  many  persons. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  such  a  story  spread  over  the 
country,  and  found  credit  even  from  infidels :  for  in  this  case, 
all  reasoning  became  superfluous,  when  opposed  to  a  plain 
fact,  attested  by  three-and-twenty  witnesses.  To  assert  the 
doctrine  qf  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  was  ridiculous,  when 
there  were  so  many  people  of  credit  to  prove  that  they  might 
be  unfixed.  Years  rolled  on,  and  the  story  was  almost  for¬ 
gotten. 

One  of  the  club  was  an  apothecary.  In  the  course  of  his 
practice  he  was  called  to  an  old  woman,  whose  business  it 
was  to  attend  sick  persons.  She  told  him  that  she  could  leave 
the  world  with  a  quiet  conscience,  but  for  one  thing,  which 

lay  upon  her  mind.  “  Do  you  not  remember  Mr. - ,  whose 

ghost  has  been  so  much  talked  of?  I  was  his  nurse.  On  the 
night  of  his  death  I  left  his  room  for  something  he  wanted. 

I  am  sure  I  had  not  been  absent  long;  but,  at  my  return,  I 
found  the  bed  without  my  patient !  He  was  delirious,  and  I 
feared  that  he  had  thrown  himself  out  of  the  window.  I  w’as 
so  frightened  that  I  had  no  power  to  stir;  but,  after  some 
time,  to  my  ^reat  astonishment,  he  entered  the  room,  shiver¬ 
ing,  and  his  teeth  chattering,  laid  himself  down  on  tiie  bed, 
and  died !  Considering  my  negligence  as  the  cause  of  his 
death,  I  kept  this  a  secret,  for  fear  of  what  might  be  done 
to  me.  Though  I  could  have  contradicted  all  the  story  of  the 
ghost,  I  dared  not  to  do  it.  I  knew,  by  what  had  happened. 
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that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  been  in  the  club-room  (per- 
hap«  recollecting  it  was  the  night  of  meeting) ;  but  I  hope 
God  and  the  poor  gentleman’s  friends  will  forgive  me,  and  1 
shall  die  contented.” 

HOPE’S  BRIGHTER  SHORE. 

O’er  the  wild  waste  the  Autumnal  leaf  careers, 

Nor  vale  nor  mountain  now  is  ripe  with  flowers; 

Nature’s  fair  brow  the  snow  of  winter  sears, 

And  all  but  Hope  hath  fled  her  once  green  bowers — 
Hope  with  her  sunny  hair. 

And  why  thus  lonely  lingers  she,  when  all 
The  glorious  gifts  of  Summer  are  no  more  7 

Her  foot  already  treads  Spring’s  leafy  hall. 

Her  eyes  see  sunbeams  gild  the  distant  shore 
Distant,  yet  still  how  fair ! 

So  when  the  laugh  of  Childhood  and  the  song 
Are  heard  no  louger,  as  in  other  days, 

Hope,  with  her  rainbow  wand,  still  leads  along 

To  where,  all  flush’d  with  Manhood’s  noontide  rays, 
Succeeds  a  prouder  age. 

Who  loveth  Fame?  lo,  where  her  temple  stands! 

Who  mad  Ambition  ?  there  the  laurel  waves ! 

All  that  the  majesty  of  mind  commands. 

All  that  the  heart  of  man  insatiate  craves, 

Is  found  in  Hope’s  bright  page. 

And  yet  the  mighty  majesty  of  mind — 

Ambition,  Fame,  are  mixed  with  earthly  leaven. 

What  are  their  purest  joys  to  the  reflned 

And  spotless  ones,  the  promised  ones  of  Heaven, 

Joys  that  shall  ne’er  decay  ! 

The  tear  of  sorrow  hath  no  dwelling  there — 

Earth  is  its  birth-place ;  why  should  angels  weep  7 

They  know  not  Sorrow,  as  they  know  not  Care, 

But,  as  Life’s  pilgrim  climbs  the  rugged  steep. 

They  cheer  him  on  his  way. 

Thrice  happy  he,  whom,  through  each  devious  path. 

The  Lamp  of  Faith  conducts  with  steady  light! 

His  spirit  quails  not  at  the  tempest’s  wrath ; 

He  trembles  not  when  low’rs  the  moonless  night. 

Nor  fears  the  Ocean’s  roar. 

Oh !  life  may  have  its  sorrows  and  its  cares. 

Yet  come  they  but  from  sin  to  purify  ; 

While  Death  itself,  the  power  that  never  spares. 

Is  but  the  soul-bark  of  Mortality, 

Seeking  a  brighter  shore, 

THINGS  UNFASHIONABLE. 

As  a  periodical  notice  of  the  prevailing  fashions  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  an  editor’s  duty,  some  service  may  be 
also  done  the  State  by  telling  what  is  not  fashionable. 

It  is  not  fashionable  to  pay  your  ‘  promise’  on  demand. 

It  is  not  fashionable  to  be  out  of  debt  with  the  world,  espe¬ 
cially  with  your  tailor. 

It  is  not  fashionable  to  go  and  witness  the  performance  of 
the  legitimate  drama,  if  there  be  a  sagacious  dog,  a  *  vonder- 
ful  ’orse,’  or  a  dancing  monkey  to  be  seen  in  the  city. 

It  is  not  fashionable  to  pay  your  subscription  to  a  newspaper 
when  called  on  for  it. 

It  is  not  fashionable  to  pass  a  lady  in  the  street  without 
staring  her  in  the  face. 

It  is  not  fashionable,  among  office-holders,  to  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest ;  among  orators,  to  be  extremely  eloquent ;  or 
among  lawyers  to  be  overburthened  with  learned  lore. 

It  is  not  fashionable  for  editors  to  be  wealthy,  or  quacks  to 
be  modest  and  unpretending. 

It  is  not  fashionable  for  young  swells  to  go  to  bed  till  morn¬ 
ing,  nor  for  ladies,  who  essay  to  look  sentimental,  to  rise  till 
noon. 

It  is  not  fashionable  to  be  charitable,  without  being  at  the 
same  time  ostentatious ;  or  to  be  patriotic,  unless  swayed  by 
self-interest.  ^ 

It  is  not  fruhionable  to  live  within  your  income,  or  to  have 
your  name  out  of  the  8heritt'’i  books. 

It  is  not  fashionable,  however  you  may  laud  republican 
principles,  to  adopt  the  plain,  unsophisticat^  habits  and  man 
ners  that  characterised  the  Washingtons  and  Franklins,  the 
fathers  of  those  principles. 


JOKES. 

”  Joke,  a  jest ;  something  not  serious,”  says  Johnson. 
Common  sense  is  said  to  be  a  rarer  quality  than  genius,  but 
a  good  joke  is  rarer  still.  Rogers,  the  poet,  remarked  that 
the  best  joke  he  ever  heard  was  an  acknowhnlgment  in  tlie 
newspapers  from  the  commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  that 
they  had  received  six  pounds  sterling  from  some  patriotic 
individuals  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt !  Tho 
disproportion  between  the  means  and  the  end  is  entirely  lu¬ 
dicrous  enough,  and  rivals  the  egregious  vanity  of  ohl  Dennis 
the  critic,  (*  Mad  Dennis,’  ns  Swift  called  him,)  who  imagined 
tho  French  were  going  to  invade  Great  Brittain,  because  he 
had  written  a  tragedy  reflecting  on  the  F rench  character.  As 
an  instance  of  the  strange  association  of  ideas  in  some  minds, 
we  may  mention,  that  when' a  gentleman  remarked  on  the 
morning  that  intelligence  was  received  of  Lord  Byron’s  death 
— “  So,  Byron  is  gone  !”  An  individual  present  rejoined, 
”  Yes ;  and  do  you  know,  Mr.  Co4ipt‘r,  our  neighbor,  is  not 
expected  to  live  ?” 

Scarcely  less  rich  was  the  remark  of  a  cockney  citizen — 
“  I  like  Young’s  acting  better  than  his  Night  Thoughts  ” 
confounding  tho  poetical  divine,  long  since  gathered  to  his 
!  fathers,  with  the  tragedian  then  flourishing  on  the  stage. 

I  We  have  heard  that  when  a  Scotch  ducliess,  once  ‘the  ad- 
'  minxl  of  ail  observers,’  was  questioning  the  children  at  one 
of  her  charity  schools,  the  U'acher  asked,  “  What  is  the  wife 
of  a  king  called  7”  * 

“  A  queen,”  bawled  out  the  little  philosophers. 

**  The  wife  of  an  emperor  7” 

“  An  empress,”  was  n'plied  with  pr^ual  readiness. 

”  Then  what  is  the  wife  of  a  duke  called  7” 

“  A  drake,"  exclaimed  several  voices,  mistaking  the  title 
i  duke  for  the  bipe<l  duck,  which  they  pronounced  the  same. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  turnpike  board  one  day,  a  farmer  ob- 
.  jected  to  some  decision,  when  the  clerk  asked  upon  what 
1  ground  he  objected. 

“  Upon  the  groend  of  Sawtry,”  replied  the  rustic,  alluding 
to  the  name  of  the  parish. 

A  similar  joke  occurs  in  Shakspem  between  the  gravedigger 
I  and  Hamlet,  but  the  coincidence,  being  perfectly  undesigned, 
j  only  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  and  verisimilitmle  of  the 
I  poet’s  conceptions. 

One  slight  ovation  more,  and  we  have  done.  Scotchmen 
are  famous  for  nationality,  and  one  night  we  remember  a  pop¬ 
ular  living  autfior,  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  group  in  Lomlon, 
reciting  with  great  enthusiasm,  from  memory,  Burns’s  Address 
to  the  Deil.  He  re{)cat(Hl  the  lines 

‘I ’ve  heard  uy  reverend  granny  say. 

In  lonely  glens  ye  liko  to  stray 

\  when  a  genuine  Ixinierer  bust  out,  ”  D  ’ye  think  the  auld 
,  ckield  has  any  notion  of  Scotch  scenery  f  0  1  wish  1  was 
,  wi’  him !”  This  was  the  climax  of  nationality. 

I  In  the  Letters  from  the  Highlands,  written  about  1720  by 
I  one  of  General  W ade’s  engineers,  there  occurs  a  good  prac- 
I  tical  joke  with  respect  to  the  tailors  of  Inverness.  To  pre- 
'  vent  cabbaging,  an  ingenious  process  was  adopted. 

”  I  shall  give  you  a  notal>le  instance  of  precaution  used  by 
some  of  the  men  against  the  tailor’s  purloining.  This  is  to 
'  buy  every  thing  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  suit  of  clothes, 
even  to  die  staytape  and  thread ;  and  when  they  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  out,  they  are  altogether  weighed  before  the  tailor’s 
face.  And  when  he  brings  home  the  suit,  it  is  again  put  into 
the  scale  with  the  shreds  of  every  sort,  and  it  is  expected  the 
whole  shall  answer  the  original  weight.” 


A  CALCULATION. 

Four  hundred  million  breaths  make  up 
The  term  of  human  life! 

Se  oft  man  draws  the  air  of  Heaven, 

In  pain — in  calm — in  strife. 

For  three  score  years  his  bosom  swells 
With  breath  drawn  carelessly ; 

Yet  while  he  drains  that  measured  air 
Twelve  hundred  millions  die! 

Oh!  think,  ye  of  the  reckless  heart. 

Who  dare  the  smiting  rod. 

That  with  each  soirnful  breiuh  ye  heave. 

Three  soxUs  are  called  to  Ood  '  s.  n.  r. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  BREVITIES. 

It  u  cruel  to  use  carriages  so  much ;  the  wheels  are  always 
*  tired.’ 

It  was  a  whimsical  idea  of  Madame  De  Stael,  that  archi¬ 
tecture  was  like  frozen  music. 

The  word  tomato  is  pronounced  tomarto;  ergo,  potato 
should  be  pronounced  portarto. 

That  was  an  impudent  fellow  who  defined  woman,  “  A  sign 
to  hang  dry  goods  on.” 

“  Which  you  tink,  massa  Cesar,  the  most  beautifulest  part 
ob  Miss  Dinah’s  face?”  “Why,  by  de  lunar  observation. 
Sambo,  I  tink  de  neck  is.” 

Men  dying  make  their  wills,  why  cannot  wives? 

Because  wives  have  their  wills  during  their  lives. 

Jt.  Hugman,  1628.  • 

“  Tommy,  have  you  got  the  ducks  in?”  “  Yes,  sir.”  “  All 
of  them?”  “  Yes,  sir.”  “Did  yeu  count  them?”  “Yes, 
sir.”  “  How  many  was  there  ?”  “  One.”  “  That’s  right, 

my  boy.” 

A  man  desired  his  wife  to  make  some  apple  dumplings  for 
him.  She  made  *  seventeen ;’  and  after  he  had  eaten  sixteen 
and  a  half,  his  son  placed  his  hand  on  his  father’s  knee  and 
looked  up  wkh  longing  eyes.  The  affectionate  father  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  his  face,  as  he  swallowed  the  last  moiety, 
and  observed,  “  Go  away,  dear,  Papa’s  sick. 

•V  young  lady  asked  a  gentleman  the  meaning  of  the  word 
surrogate.  “  It  is,”  he  replied,  “  a  gate  through  which  all 
parties  have  to  pass  on  their  way  to  get  married.”— “  Then  I 
suppose,”  said  the  lady,  “  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  sorrow- 
gate.” 

An  exchange  paper  inquires  “What  was  the  color  of  the 
winds  tfnd  waves  during  the  late  gale  ?  ”  An  exchange  very 
sagely  replies  “  the  winds  blue  and  the  waves  rose."  ^ 

Wit  is  a  feather.  Pope  has  said. 

And  females  never  doubt  it ; 

For  those  who’ve  least  within  their  head. 

Display  the  most  without  it. 

Thk  Retort  Courteous. — A  very  eminent  surgeon  of  the 
metropolis  was  called  suddenly  a  few  days  ago  to  visit  a  per¬ 
son  in  St.  James’s  square,  London.  When  be  arrived  in  the 
square,  he  found  that  his  carriage  could  not  be  driven  up  to 
the  house,  in  consequence  of  a  heap  of  stones  lying  in  the 
way :  irritated  at  the  circumstance,  he  leaned  out  of  ^e  win¬ 
dow,  and  with  a  volley  of  oaths  sisked  an  Irish  laborer,  who 
stood  near,  why  those  stones  were  not  removed?  “  Where 
can  1  move  ’em  to  ?”  “  Move  them  any  where— move  them 

to  h— .”  “  I  think,”  rejoiried  Paddy,  “  they ’d  bo  more  out 
of  your  honor's  way  if  I  moved  ’em  to  heaven.” 

Vair  Men. — Dr.  Parr  and  Lord  Erskine  are  said  to  have 
been  the  vainest  men  of  their  times.  At  a  dinner  some  years 
since.  Dr.  Parr,  in  ecstacies  with  the  conversational  powers 
of  Lord  Erskine,  called  out  to  him,  through  his  junior,  “  My 
Lord,  I  mean  to  write  your  epitaph.”  “  Dr.  Parr,”  replied 
the  noble  lawyer,  “  it  is  a  temptation  to  commit  suicide.” — 
The  lines  of  Swift  are  not  impertinent: 

’T  is  an  old  maxim  in  the  schoels. 

That  vanity ’s  the  food  of  fools; 

Yet,  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit. 

Will  condescend  to  lake  a  bit. 

Hospitality.- Jack  Bannister,  praising  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Irish,  after  his  retnm  from  one  of  his  trips  to  the  sister 
kingdom,  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  at  Cork.  “  No,” 
replied  the  wit,  “  but  I  have  seen  a  great  many  drawings 
of  it.” 

A  Sea  Chaplain’s  Religion. — When  the  Earl  of  Claa- 
oarty  was  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  and  was  cruising  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  he  happened  to  lose  his  chaplain,  who  was 
carried  off  by  a  fever;  on  which  the  lientenant,  a  Scotchman, 
gave  him  notice  of  it,  sa}'ing,  at  the  same  time,  “  that  he  was 
sorry  to  inform  him  that  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic."  “  Well, 
so  much  the  better,”  said  his  lordship.  “  Oot  awa,  my  lord, 
how  can  you  say  so  of  a  Brituh  clergyman?”  “  Why,”  said 
his  lordship,  “  t^cause  I  believe  I  am  the  first  captain  of  a 
man  of  war  that  can  boast  of  having  a  chaplain  who  had  any 
religion  at  all." 

Crebillon,  the  French  Poet. — Poor  Crehillon  was 
most  unfortunate  in  his  family  and  pursuits.  His  wife  was 


suspected  of  infidelity;  his  son  was  a  licentious  writer  and  a 
libertine;  and  bis  enemies  gave  out  that  his  plays  were  written 
by  his  brother,  a  clergyman.  He  observed  one  day  in  company, 
in  the  presence  of  his  son,  “  I  have  been  the  author  of  two 
things  in  my  life  which  I  shall  always  repent.”  “  And  yet, 
sir,”  said  the  reprobate,  “  there  are  many  persons  who  affirm 
that  you  are  the  author  of  neither.” 

Lord  Brougham’s  Epitaph. — The  following  witty  lines 
were  written  on  the  occasion  of  Brougham’s  declaration,  that 
he  wished  for  no  other  epitaph  than  “  Here  lies  the  enemy  of 
William  Pitt." 

Brougham,  on  his  tomb  stone  would  have  writ, 

“  Here  lies  the  enemy  of  Pitt ;” 

And  half  the  line  at  least  applies — 

For  every  one  admits  “  he  lies.” 

A  Specimen  of  Modern  Honor. — The  London  Argus 
tells  the  story  of  a  gentleman  who,  while  watching  a  couple 
of  ecarte  players,  saw  that  one  was  cheating  the  other.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  discovery  to  be  a  delicate  one,  he  crossed  the  room  to 
a  sporting  friend,  and  asked  him  what  he  should  do?  “  Do  V' 
replied  the  friend,  who  was  a  man  of  experience.  “  Do  ? 
Why,  go  and  back  him  as  high  as  you  can  ;  pile  it  up  strong!” 

A  Fireman’s  Toast. — At  a  late  festival  by  the  firemen  of 
Detroit  City,  an  engineer.  Pierce  Yeller,  gave  the  following 
toast: 

The  Ladies — The  only  incendiaries  who  kindle  a  flame 
which  water  will  not  extinguish. 

Taciturnity  op  Genius. — In  conversation  Dante  was 
taciturn  or  satirical ;  Butler  was  silent  or  caustic  ;  Gray  and 
Alfieri  seldom  talked  or  smiled.  Descartes,  whose  avoca¬ 
tions  formed  him  for  meditation  and  solitude,  was  silent. 
Rousseau  was  remarkably  trite  in  conversation— not  a  werd 
of  fancy  or  eloquence  warmed  him.  Milton  was  unsocial,  and 
even  irritable  when  much  pressed  by  the  talk  of  others.  Ad¬ 
dison  and  Moliere  were  only  observers  in  society  ;  and  Dry- 
den  has  very  honestly  told  us :  “  My  conversation  is  dull  and 
slow,  my  humor  saturnine  and  reserved ;  in  short,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  endeavor  to  break  jests  in  company,  or  make 
repartees.” 

A  Sure  Remedy.— The  Duke  of  Marlborough  being  in¬ 
disposed,  his  Duchess  pressed  him  to  take  some  medicine, 
which  Dr.  Garth,  who  was  present,  had  prescribed.  “  I  ’ll 
be  hanged,”  said  she  with  her  usual  warmth,  “  if  it  does  not 
prove  serviceable.”  “  Take  it,  my  lord,”  said  the  doctor,  “  by 
all  means,  for  it  must  be  of  service  one  way  or  the  other." 

,  FORTUNE,  FROM  MARTIAL. 

Capricious  Foriune’s  freaks  are  such. 

Too  kind,  or  else  too  rough — 

She  gives  too  little,  or  too  much. 

But  never  gives— enough. 

The  Absent  Philosopher  at  Home. — The  following 
anecdote  is  related  of  Lessing,  the  German  author,  who,  in  his 
old  age,  was  subject  to  extraordinary  tits  of  abstraction.  On 
his  return  home  one  evening,  after  he  had  knocked  at  the  door, 
a  servant  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  who  was  there.  Not 
recognizing  his  master,  smd  mistaking  him  for  a  stranger,  be 
called  out,  “  The  professor  is  not  at  home.”  “  O,  very  well,” 
replied  Lessing,  “  I  will  call  another  time;”  and  so  saying  he 
walked  composedly  away. 

A  Toper’s  Idea  of  Temperance. — Temperance  is  a 
great  virtue  :  therefore,  always  be  mo<lerate  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  Six  glasses  of  sling  before  breakfast  arc  as  much  as 
any  one  man  ought  to  take  unless  he  is  extraordinary  thirsty, 
and  did  n’t  drink  enough  on  going  to  bed.  But  even  in  that 
case  he  should  not  exceed  twelve,  no  how. 

Why  do  we  weep  on  coming  into  the  world,  and  weep  on 
going  out  of  it  ? 

Why  are  riches  honored  more  than  merit  ? 

Why  is  that  which  is  ugliness  at  Paris  beauty  at  Pekin  ? 

Why  have  we  all  two  eyes,  one  nose,  one  mouth,  and  yet 
never  meet  with  two  people  exactly  alike  ? 

Why  do  so  many  worthy  people  go  on  foot,  and  so  many 
knaves  in  carriages  ?  %, 

Why  do  young  ladies,  who  have  received  a  good  education, 
dance  so  well  and  talk  so  ill  ? 

Why  are  booksellers  richer  than  authors  ? 

Why  was  Socrates  ugly,  Horace  clumsy,  Sappho  diminu¬ 
tive,  Cleopatra  red-hair^,  Cicero  deforrned,  Pelisson  hide¬ 
ous,  and  Queen  Christina  barbaroas  ? 


